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PllEFACE. 


TuEEB  is  an  old  Italian  proverbj  which  says  a  man 
has  livi^d  to  no  purpose,  unless  he  has  either  built  a 
house,  begotten  a  son^  or  written  a  book.  As  1  have 
already  complied  more  than  once  with  the  latter  of 
these  requisitions,  1  must  seek  to  justify  the  present 
repetition  thereof,  on  other  grounds.  My  reasons  for 
offering  this  volume  to  the  public  are,  simply,  that 
there  is  room  for  it.  It  is  the  record  of  a  journey  which 
led  me,  for  the  most  part,  over  fresh  fields,  by  paths 
which  comparatively  few  had  trodden  before  me.  Al- 
though I  cannot  hope  to  add  much  to  the  general 
stock  of  information  concerning  Central  Afiica,  I  may 
eerve,  at  least,  a&  an  additional  witness,  to  confirm  or 
liluatrate  the  evidence  of  others.  Hence,  the  prepara- 
tion of  thia  work"  has  appeared  to  me  rather  in  the  fight 
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of  a  duty  tiian  a  diveraion,  and  I  have  endeavored  to 
impart  as  much  instruction  as  amueement  to  the 
reader.  "While  seeking  to  give  correet  pictures  of.tbo 
rich,  adventurous  life  into  ■which  I  was  thrown,  I  have 
resisted  the  temptation  to  yield  myself  up  to  its  moie 
suhtle  and  poetic  aspects.  My  aim  has  been  to  furnish 
a  faithful  narrative  of  my  own  experience,  beheving 
that  none  of  those  embelHshmenta  which  the  imagina^ 
tion  so  readily  furniehesj  can  e(jual  the  charm  of  the 
unadorned  truth. 

There  are  a  few  words  of  further  explanation  which 
I  wish  to  say.  The  journey  was  undertaken  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  restoring  a  frame  exhausted  by 
severe  mental  labor.  A  previous  experience  of  a  tropi- 
cal cHmate  convinced  me  that  I  should  best  accomplish 
my  object  by  a  visit  to  Egypt,  and  as  1  had  a  whole 
winter  before  me,  I  determined  to  penetrate  as  far  into 
the  interior  of  Africa  as  the  time  would  allow,  attracted 
less  by  the  historical  and  geographical  interest  of  those 
regions  than  by  the  desire  to  participate  in  their  free, 
vigorous,  semi-barbaric  life.  If  it  had  been  my  inten- 
tion, as  some  of  my  friends  supposed,  to  search  for  the 
undiscovered  sources  of  the  White  Nile,  I  should  not 
have  turned  back,  until  the  aim  was  accomplished  or  all 
means  had  failed. 

I  am  aware  that,  by  including  in  this  work  my 
journey  through  Egypt,  1  have  gone  over  much  ground 
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which  18  already  familiar,  Egypt,  however,  was  the 
vestibule  thriugh  which  I  passed  to  Ethiopia  and  the 
kingdoms  beyond,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  omit  my 
impressions  of  that  country  without  detracting  from 
the  completeness  of  the  narrative.  This  book  is  the 
record  of  a  single  jonmey,  which,  both  in  its  character 
and  in  the  circumstances  that  suggested  and  accompa- 
nied it,  occupies  a  separate  place  in  my  memory.  Its 
performance  was  one  uninterrupted  enjoyment,  for, 
whatever  the  privations  to  which  it  exposed  me,  they 
were  neutralized  by  the  physical  delight  of  restored 
health  and  by  a  happy  confidence  in  the  successful 
issue  of  the  journey,  which  never  forsook  me.  It  is 
therefore  but  just  to  say,  that  the  pictures  I  have 
drawn  may  seem  over-bright  to  others  who  may  here- 
after follow  me  ;  and  I  should  warn  ail  such  that  they 
must  expect  to  encounter  many  troubles  and  annoy- 

Although  I  have  described  somewhat  minutely  the 
antiquities  of  Nubia  and  Ethiopia  which  I  visited,  and 
have  not  been  insensible  to  the  interest  which  every 
traveller  in  Egypt  must  feel  in  the  remains  of  her 
ancient  art,  I  have  aimed  at  giving  representations  of 
the  living  races  which  inhabit  those  countries  rather 
than  the  old  ones  which  have  passed  away.  I  have 
taken  it  for  granted  that  the  reader  will  feel  moro 
interested — as  I  was — in  a  Hve   Arab,   than  a   dead 
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Pharaoh.  I  am  indebted  wholly  to  the  works  of  Cham- 
pollion,  Wilkinson  and  Lepsius  for  whatever  allusions  I 
have  made  to  the  age  and  character  of  the  Egyptian 
niins.  B.  T. 

Hew  Yobk,  Jnly,  1864. 
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The  water  swarmed  with  boats  before  the  anchor  droppedj 
and  the  Egyptian  health  officer  had  no  sooner  departed 
than  we  were  boarded  by  a  crowd  of  dragomen,  hotel  run- 
ners, and  boatmen,  A  squinting  Arab,  who  wore  a  white 
dress  and  red  sash,  accosted  mo  in  Italian,  offeriDg  to  conduct 
me  t  th  0  '  t  1  Hotel.  A  Gferman  and  a  Smyrniote, 
whose     <\  I  had  made  during  the  voyage,  joined  me 

in  aec  p      j,  h  cea,  and  we  were  speedily  boated  ashore. 

We  land  d  p       of  stones,  not  far  from  a  mean-looking 

edific  d    h     G      om-House.     Many  friends  were  there  to 

weleom  «  d  I  h  11  never  forget  the  eagerness  with  which 
they  d  d  us  e,  and  the  zeal  with  which  they  pom- 

melle  h  their  generous  efforts  to  take  charge  of 

OUT  effects.  True,  we  could  have  wished  that  their  faces  had 
been  better  washed,  their  baggy  trousers  less  ragged  and  their 
red  caps  less  greasy,  and  we  were  perhaps  ungrateful  in  allow- 
ing OUT  Arab  to  rate  them  soundly  wid  cuff  the  ears  of  the 
more  obstreperous,  before  our  trunks  and  carpet-bags  could  be 
portioned  among  them.  At  the  Oustom-Houae  we  were  visit- 
ed by  two  dark  gentlemen,  in  turbans  and  black  flowing  robes, 
who  pa^ed  our  baggage  without  scrutiny,  gently  whispering 
in  our  ears,  "  hackskeeshf'" — a  word  which  we  then  heard  for 
the  first  time,  but  which  was  to  be  tha  key-note  of  much  of  our 
future  experience.  The  procession  of  porters  was  then  set  in 
motion,  and  we  passed  through  several  streets  of  whitewashed 
two  story  houses,  to  the  great  scjuare  of  the  Frank  quarter, 
which  opened  before  us  warm  and  brilliant  in  the  mornmg  sua- 

The  principal  hotels  and  consulates  front  on  this  square 
The  architecture  ia  Italian,  with  here  an"*,  iiiere  a  dash  of  Sa» 
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scenic,  in  tlie  windows  and  doorways,  especially  in  new  Iniild- 
bgs.  A  small  obelisk  of  alabaster,  a  present  from  Mohammed 
Ali,  stands  in  the  centre,  on  a  pedestal  which  was  meant  for  a 
fountain,  hut  has  no  water.  All  this  I  noted,  as  well  as  a 
crowd  of  donkeja  and  donkey-hojs,  and  a  string  of  laden 
camels,  on  our  way  to  the  hotel,  which  we  found  to  be  a  long 
and  not  particularly  clean  edifice,  on  the  northern  side  of  tho 
square.  The  English  and  French  steamers  had  just  arrived, 
and  no  rooms  were  to  be  had  until  after  the  departure  of  the 
afternoon  boat  for  Cairo.  Our  dragoman,  who  called  himself 
Ibrahim,  suggested  a  bath  as  the  most  agreeable  means  of 
passing  the  intermediate  time. 

The  clear  sky,  the  temperature  (like  that  of  a  mild  July 
day  at  home),  and  the  novel  interest  of  the  groups  in  the 
streets,  were  su£&cient  to  compensate  for  any  annoyance ;  but 
when  we  reached  the  square  of  tlie  French  Church,  and  saw  a 
garden  of  palm-trees  waving  their  ooiv3nals  of  glittering  leaves 
every  thing  else  was  forgotten.  My  German  friend,  who  had 
ne\er  sion  [alms,  except  as  stai-veling  exotics  in  Sorrento  and 
btnyrna  lifted  his  hands  in  rapture,  and  even  I,  who  had 
heard  ten^  of  thousands  rustle  in  the  hot  winds  of  the  Tropics, 
felt  my  he  irt  leap  as  if  their  beauty  were  ec[ually  new  to  my 
eyes  For  no  amount  of  experience  can  deprive  the  traveller 
of  that  happy  feeling  of  novelty  which  marks  his  first  day  oa 
tJie  soil  of  a  new  coutiuont.  I  gave  myself  up  wholly  to  its 
inebriation.  Et  ego  in  Africa,  was  the  sum  of  my  thoughts, 
and  I  neither  saw  nor  cared  to  know  the  fact  (which  we  dis- 
severed  in  due  time),  that  our  friend  Ibrahim  was  an  arrant 
knave. 

The  bath  to  which  he  conducted  us  was  pronounced  to  be 
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th     fi      t       Al    andria  tli    m    t      p    b  11  th     0       t 

bttllttllccdwtli  d         tEt        1        7 

M  th    1   th  k    p     w      li     mt  m  t    f       J       d  w     Id 

bthus  Oht         w  bthdbf  Oft 

Ibhmkptthmlfwhhw      thth        tmtf       d 

dhhdthplf  p  Ww 

dtdt  tybldgf       y      I     I  fe* 

A.  w       t      d  tl     1  w         It  d       t  jay 

1  ted  w  th     d  I  I  wh   h  I    t  fi    t 

jtdtj  dfrath].  ^gg'liJ 

t       bthhlftwd  t       Iwmilj       hi 

d  by     b  ff  1      mpl  J  d  g  w  t      &        th    w  11 

I  t     f  ha.  la    t  h  11     m  11    I,    f       i       1        d  w  th 

large  tank  of  dirty  water  in  the  centre,  we  were  received  by 
the  bath-keeper,  who  showed  us  into  a  room  containing  three 
low  divans  with  pillows.  Here  we  disrobed,  and  Ibrahim, 
who  had  procu^-jd  a  quantity  of  napkins,  enveloped  our  heads 
in  turbans  and  swathed  our  loins  in  a  simple  Adamite  gar- 
ment. Heavy  wooden  clogs  were  attached  to  our  feet,  and  an 
animated  bronze  statue  led  the  way  through  gloomy  passages, 
sometimes  hot  and  steamy,  sometimes  cold  and  soapy,  and 
redolent  of  any  thing  but  the  spicy  odors  of  Araby  the  Blest, 
to  a  small  vaulted  chamber,  lighted  by  a  few  apertures  in  the 
ceiling.  The  moist  heat  was  almost  suffocating;  hot  water 
flowed  over  the  stone  floor,  and  the  stone  benches  we  sat  upon 
were  somewhat  cooler  than  kitchen  stoves.  The  bronze  indi- 
vidual left  us,  and  very  soon,  sweating  at  errery  pore,  we  began 
to  think  of  the  three  Hebrews  in  the  furnace.  0«r  comfort 
was  not  increased  by  the  groaning  sound  which  we  still  heard 
and  by  seeing,  through  a  hole  In  the  door,  five  or  six  naked 
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figures  lying  motionless  along  tte  edge  of  a  steaming  t  at,  ia 
the  outer  room. 

Presently  our  statue  returned  with  a  pair  of  coarse  h^r- 
gloyea  on  hie  hands.  He  snatched  off  our  turbans,  and  tten, 
seizing  one  of  my  friends  by  the  shoulder  as  if  he  had  been  a 
sheep,  began  a  sort  of  rasping  operation  upon  his  back.  Thia 
process,  varied  occasionally  1^  a  dash  of  scalding  water,  waa 
extended  to  each  of  our  tliree  bodies,  and  we  were  then  suf- 
fered to  rest  awhile.  A  course  of  soap-suds  followed,  which 
was  softer  and  more  pleasant  in  its  effect,  except  when  he  took 
us  by  the  hair,  and  holding  back  our  heads,  scrubbed  our  faces 
most  lustily,  as  if  there  were  no  such  things  as  eyes,  noses  and 
mouths.  By  thia  time  we  had  reached  such  a,  salamandrine 
temperature  that  the  final  operation  of  a  dozen  pailfuls  of  hot 
water  poured  oyer  the  bead,  was  really  deligbtfal  After  a 
plunge  in  a  seething  tank,  we  were  led  hack  to  our  chamber 
and  enveloped  in  loose  muslin  robes.  Turbans  were  bound  on 
our  Leads  and  we  lay  on  the  divans  to  recover  from  the  lan- 
guor of  the  bath.  The  change  produced  by  our  new  costume 
was  astonishing.  The  stout  German  became  a  Turkish  mol- 
lah,  the  young  Smyi'aiote  a  picturesc[iie  Persian,  and  I — I 
scarcely  know  what,  but,  as  my  friends  assured  me,  a  much 
better  Moslem  than  Frank.  Cups  of  black  coffee,  and  pipes 
of  inferior  tobacco  completed  the  process,  and  in  spite  of  the 
lack  of  cleanliness  and  superabundance  of  fleas,  we  went  forth 
lighter  in  body,  and  filled  with  a  calm  content  which. nothing 
seemed  able  to  disturb. 

After  a  late  breakfast  at  the  hotel,  we  sallied  out  for  a  sur- 
vey of  the  city.  The  door  was  beleaguered  by  the  donkeys 
and  tiieir  attendant  drivers,  who  hailed  us  in  all  languages  al 
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once.  "Vfnes,  Monsieur/"  "Tate  a  ride,  sir;  here  la  a 
good  dotJiey  !  "  "  SchcBtier  Jilself"  "  Prendete  il  mio  hiir- 
rico  !  " — and  you  are  made  tlie  vortex  of  a  whirlpool  of  don- 
keys. The  one-eyed  donkey-boja  fight,  the  donteya  kick,  and 
there  is  no  rest  tUl  you.  iiave  bestridden  one  of  the  little 
beasts.  The  driver  thea  gives  his  tail  a  twist  and  his  ramp  a 
thwack,  and  jon.  are  carried  off  in  triumph.  The  animal  is  so 
small  that  you  seem  the  more  silly  of  the  two,  when  jon  have 
mounted,  hut  after  he  has  carried  you  for  an  hour  in  a  rapid 
gallop,  yon  recover  your  dignity  in  your  respect  for  him. 

The  spotless  blue  of  the  sky  and  the  delicious  elasticity  of 
the  air  were  truly  intoxioating,  as  we  galloped  between  gar- 
dens  of  date-trees,  ladea  with  ripe  fruit,  to  the  city  gate,  and 

huh  a  b    ad  road,  fringed  with  acacias,  leading  to 

h     M  hm  an  But  to  the  south,  on  a  rise  of  dry, 

d  d    h     Pillar  of  Diocletian — not  of  Pompey, 

wh        n  m       bea  s.     It  is  a  simple  column,  ninety-eight  feet 

n  h  h  bu  b  hif  is  a  single  block  of  red  granite,  and 
s  an        upe     y    g^         the  back-ground  of  such  a  sky  and 

u  h  a  I      s    h     only  relio  of  the  ancient  Alexandria 

woithy  of  its  fame,  but  you  could  not  wish  for  one  more  im- 
posing and  eloquent.  The  glowing  white  houses  of  the  town, 
the  minarets,  the  palms  and  the  acacias  fill  the  landscape,  but 
it  stands  apart  from  them,  iu  the  sand,  and  looks  only  to  the 
Boa  and  the  desert. 

In  the  evening  we  took  donkeys  again  and  rode  out  of  the 

wn  f  h    b    k      f  the  canal     A  sunset  of  bum- 

d  sank  the  desert  behind  Pompoy'a 

P  11  1     1      L  1  f  h    ezes  stole  towards  us  from  the 

h        h  p  Im  g     1  \  Swiss  gentleman,  M.  de  Goa 
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I  I  sLall  always  gratefully  rememlier 
accompanied  us.  As  we  eat  under  the  acacias,  sipping  tlia 
biack  Turkisli  coffee,  the  steamer  for  Cairo  passed,  disturbing 
the  serenity  of  tie  air  with  its  foul  smoke,  and  marring  tlie 
delicious  repose  of  the  landscape  in  such  wise,  that  we  vowed 
we  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  steam  so  long  as  we  voyaged 
on  the  Nile.  Our  donkey- drivers  patiently  held  the  bridlea 
of  our  long-eared  chargers  till  we  were  ready  to  return.  It 
was  dark,  and  not  seeing  at  first  my  attendant,  a  little  one- 
eyed  imp,  I  called  at  random  :  "  Abdallah  I  "  This,  it  hap- 
pened, was  actually  his  name,  and  he  came  trotting  up,  hold- 
ing the  stirrup  ready  for  me  to  mount.  The  quickness  with 
which  these  young  Arabs  pick  up  languages,  is  truly  astonish- 
ing. "Come  -vi  chiamate?"  (what's  your  name?)  I  asked 
of  Abdallah,  as  we  rode  homeward.  The  words  were  new  to 
him,  but  I  finally  made  him  understand  their  meaning,  where- 
upon he  put  his  knowledge  into  practice  by  asking  me :  "  Gome 
vi  chiamaie  9  "  "  Abbas  Pasha,"  I  replied.  "  Oh,  well," 
wSshis  prompt  rejoinder,  "if  you  are  Abbas  Pasha,  then  I  am 
Seyd  Pasha."  Xlie  nest  morning  he  was  at  the  door  with  his 
donkey,  which  I  fully  intended  to  mount,  but  became  entan- 
gled in  a  wilderness  of  donkeys,  out  of  which  Ibrahim  extri- 
cated me  by  hoisting  me  on  another  animal.  As  I  rode  away, 
I  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  little  fellow,  crying  lustily  over  his 
disappointment. 

We  three  chance  companions  fraternized  so  agreeably  that 
we  determined  to  hire  a  boat  for  Cairo,  in  preference  to  waiting 
for  the  next  steamer.  We  accordingly  rode  over  to  the  Mah- 
moudieh  Canal,  accompanied  by  Ibrahim,  to  inspect  the  barka. 
Like  all  dragomen,  Ibraiim  had  his  private  preferences,  and 
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conducted  us  on  board  a  boat  belonging  to  a  friend  of  bis,  a 
grizzly  rais,  or  captain.  The  craft  was  a  small  liangia,  with 
a  large  lateen  sail  at  the  bow  and  a  little  one  at  the  stern.  It 
was  not  very  new,  but  looked  clean,  and  the  rals  demanded 
three  hundred  piastres  for  the  voyage.  The  piastre  is  the  cur- 
rent coin  of  the  East.  Its  value  is  fluctuating,  and  always 
higher  in  Egypt  than  io  Syria  and  Turkey,  but  may  be  assum- 
ed at  about  five  cents,  or  twenty  to  the  American  dollar.  Be- 
fore closing  the  bargain,  we  asked  the  advice  of  M.  de  Gon- 
zenbach,  who  immediately  despatched  his  Egyptian  servant 
and  eogagod  a  boat  at  two  hundred  and  twenty-flve  piastres. 
Every  thing  was  to  bo  in  readiness  for  our  departure  on  Uta 
following  evening. 
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"Wb  paid  a  most  exorbitasit  bill  at  the  Oriental  Hotel,  and 
Btarted  on  donkejbaflk  for  our  boat,  at  sunset.  Our  preparar 
tlons  for  the  voyage  consisted  of  bread,  rice,  coffee,  sugar,  but- 
ter and  a  few  otter  comestibles ;  an  earthen  furnace  and  char- 
coal; pots  and  stew-pans,  plates,  kniyea  and  forks,  wooden 
spoons,  coffee-cups  and  waf«r-J3rs  ;  three  large  mats  of  cane- 
leaves,  for  bedding;  and  for  luxuries,  a  few  bottles  of  claret, 
and  a  gaaelle-skin  stuffed  with  choice  Latakieh  tobacco.  We 
were  prudent  enough  to  take  a  supper  with  ns  from  the  hotel, 
and  not  trust  to  our  own  cooking  the  first  night  on  board. 

We  waited  till  dark  on  the  banks  of  the  Canal  before  our 
baggage  appeared.  There  is  a  Custom-House  on  all  sides  of 
Alosandria,  and  goods  going  out  must  pay  as  well  as  goods  com- 
ing in.  The  gate  ■was  closed,  and  nothing  less  than  the  silver 
oil  of  a  dollar  greased  its  hinges  sufficiently  for  our  cart  to  pass 
through.  But  what  was  our  surprise  on  reaching  the  boat,  to 
find  the  same  hangia,  and  the  same  grizzly  rais,  who  had  pre- 
3  three  hundred  piastres.     He  seemed  no  leaa 
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i  than  we,  for  the  bargain  had  been  made  by  a  third 
party,  and  I  believe  he  bore  us  a  grudge  during  the  rest  of  the 
voyage.  The  contract  placed  the  boat  at  our  disposition ;  so 
we  went  on  board  immediately,  bade  adieu  to  the  kind  friends 
who  had  accompanied  us,  and  were  rowed  down  the  Canal  ic 
the  full  glow  of  African  moonlight. 

Some  account  of  our  vessel  and  erew  will  not  be  out  of 
place  here.  The  boat  was  about  thirty-five  feet  in  length,  with 
a  abort  upright  mast  in  the  bow,  supporting  a  lateen  sail  fifty 
feet  long.  Against  the  mast  stood  a  scjuare  wooden  box,  lined 
with  clay,  which  served  as  a  fireplace  for  cooking.  The  mid- 
dle boards  of  the  deck  were  loose  and  allowed  entrance  to  the 
hold,  where  our  baggage  was  stowed.  ,  The  sailors  also  lifted 
then,  and  aat  on  the  cross-beams,  with  their  feet  on  the  shal- 
low keel;  when  they  used  the  oars.  The  cabin,  which  oecu 
pied  the  atern  of  the  boat,  was  built  above  and  below  the  deck, 
BO  that  after  stepping  down  into  it  we  couid  stand  upright 
The  first  compartment  contained  two  broad  benehes,  with  b 
smaller  chamber  in  the  rear,  allowing  just  enough  room,  in  all, 
for  three  persons  to  sleep.  We  spread  our  mats  on  the 
boards,  placed  carpet-bags  for  pillows  (first  taking  out  the 
books),  and  our  beds  were  made.  Ibrahim  slept  on  the  deck, 
against  the  cabin-door. 

Our  rais,  or  captain,  was  an  old  Arab,  with  a  black,  wrink- 
led face,  a  grizzly  beard  and  a  tattered  blue  robe.  There  were 
five  sailers — one  with  crooked  eyes,  one  with  a  moustache,  two 
oopper-colored  Fellahs,  and  one  tall  Nubian,  black  as  tha 
Egyptian  darkness.  The  three  latter  were  our  favorites,  and 
more  cheerful  and  faithful  creatures  I  never  saw.  One  of  tha 
Fellahs  sang  nasal  love-Hongs  the  whole  day  long,  and  was  al- 
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ways  foremost  in  tLe  everlasting  refrain  of  "haylee-sah  '"  and 
"ya  salaam/'"  witli  which  the  Egyptian  sailors  row  and  tow 
and  pole  their  bouts  against  the  current.  Before  we  left  the 
boat  we  had  acquired  a  kind  of  affection  for  these  three  men, 
while  the  rai's,  with  his  grim  face  and  croaking  voice,  grew  more 
Tepulsiye  every  day. 

We  spread  a  mat  on  the  deck,  lighted  our  lantern  and  sat 
down  to  supper,  while  a  gentle  north  wind  slowly  carried  our 
hoat  along  through  shadows  of  palms  and  clear  spaces  of  moon- 
lights IbraJiim  fflled  the  shebooia,  and  for  four  hours  we  sat 
in  the  open  air,  which  seemed  to  grow  sweeter  and  purer  with 
every  breath  we  inhaled.  We  were  a  triad— the  sacred  num- 
ber— and  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  find  another  triad  so 
harmonious  iiid  yet  differing  so  strongly  in  its  parts.  One 
was  a  Landwwih  from  Sase-Ooburg,  a  man  of  forty-five,  tall, 
yet  portly  in  person,  and  accustomed  to  the  moat  comfortable 
living  and  the  best  society  in  Germany.  Another  was  a  Smyr- 
niote  merchant,  s  young  man  of  thirty,  to  whom  all  parts  of 
Europe  were  familiar,  who  spoke  eight  languages,  and  who 
within  four  months  had  visited  Ispahan  and  the  Caucasus.  Of 
the  third  it  behooves  me  not  to  speak,  save  that  he  was  from 
the  New  World,  and  that  he  differed  entirely  from  his  friends 
in  stature,  features,  station  in  life,  and  every  thing  else  but  mu- 
tual goodfellowship.  "Ah,"  said  the  German  in  the  fulness 
of  his  heart,  as  we  basked  in  the  moonlight,  '■  what  a  heavenly 
air !  what  beautiful  palms  !  and  this  wonderful  repose  in  all 
Nature,  which  I  never  felt  before  I"  "  It  is  better  than  the 
gardens  of  Xspalian,"  added  the  Smyrniote,  Nor  did  I  deceive 
them  when  I  said  that  for  many  months  past  I  had  known  BO 
mood  of  mind  so  peaceful  and  grateful. 
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tbe  recent  inundation  to  be  ploughed  for  tbe  winter  crops.  It  is 
a  dead  level  of  riob  black  loam,  and  produces  rice,  maize,  sugar- 
cane and  mUlet,  Here  and  there  the  sand  has  blown  over  it, 
and  large  spaces  are  given  up  to  a  sort  of  coarse,  wiry  grass, 
Tbe  villages  are  miserable  collections  of  mud  buts,  but  the 
date-palms  wbioh  shadow  them  and  tbe  strings  of  camels  that 
slowly  pass  to  and  fro,  render  even  their  unsigbtliness  pictu 
resque.  In  two  or  three  places  we  passed  mud  machines,  driven 
by  steam,  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  the  Canal,  Ropes  were 
stretched  across  tbe  channel  on  both  sides,  and  a  large  number 
of  trading  boats  were  obliged  to  halt,  although  the  wind  was 
very  favorable,  Tbe  barrier  was  withdrawn  for  us  Franks,  and 
the  courteous  engineer  touched  his  tarboosh  in  reply  to  our 
salutations,  as  we  shot  through. 

Towards  noon  we  stopped  at  a  village,  and  the  Asian  went 
ashore  with  Ibrahim  to  buy  provisions,  while  the  Buropeaw 
walked  ahead  with  bis  fowling-piece,  to  shoot  wild  ducks  for 
dinner,  Tbe  American  stayed  on  board  and  studied  an  Arabic 
vocabulary.  Presently  Ibrahim  appeared  with  two  fowls,  two 
pigeons,  a  pot  of  milk  and  a  dozen  eggs.  The  Asian  set  about 
preparing  breakfast,  and  showed  himself  so  skilful  that  our 
bark  soon  exhaled  the  most  savory  odors.  When  wo  picked 
up  our  European  ho  had  only  two  hawks  to  offer  us,  bui  we 
gave  him  in  return  a  breakfast  which  he  declared  perfect.  Wa 
ate  on  deck,  seated  on  a  mat ;  a  pleasant  wind  filled  our  sails. 
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a,nd  injriada  of  swallows  circled  and  twittered  over  our  heada 
in  the  cloudless  air.  Tlie  oalm,  eontempiativo  state  produced 
by  the  coffee  and  pipes  which  Ibrahim  brought  us,  lasted  tho 
whole  afternoon,  and  the  villages,  the  cane-fields,  the  Moslem 
oratories,  the  wide  level  of  tlie  Delta  and  the  distant  mounda 
of  forgotten  cities,  passed  before  our  eyes  like  the  pictures  of 
a  dream.  Only  one  of  those  pictures  marred  the  serenity  of 
our  minds.  It  was  an.  Arab  hurying-ground,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Canal — a  collection  of  heaps  of  mud,  baked  in  the  sun. 
At  the  head  and  foot  of  one  of  the  most  recent,  sat  two  wo- 
men— paid  mouraera — who  howled  and  sobbed,  in  long,  piteous, 
despairing  cries,  which  were  most  painful  to  hear,  I  should 
never.have  imagined  that  anything  but  the  keenest  grief  could 
teach  such  heart-breaking  sounds. 

When  I  climbed  the  bank  at  sunset,  for  a  walk,  the  minareta 
of  Atfeh,  on  the  Nile,  were  visible  Two  rows  of  acacias, 
planted  along  the  Canal,  fonned  a  pleasint  ai-cade,  through 
which  we  sailed,  to  the  muddy  excrescence?  of  tho  town.  Tho 
locks  were  closed  for  the  night,  and  we  were  obliged  to  halt, 
which  gave  us  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  an  Arabic  marriage 
procession.  The  noise  of  two  wooden  drums  and  a  sort  of  fife 
announced  the  approach  of  the  bride,  who,  attended  by  her 
relatives,  came  down  the  bank  from  the  mud-oTens  above.  She 
was  closely  vcUed,  but  the  Arabs  crowded  around  to  get  a  peep 
at  her  face.  No  sooner  had  the  three  Franks  approached,  than 
she  was  doubly  guai'ded  and  hurried  off  to  the  house  of  her  in- 
tended husband.  Some  time  afterwards  I  ascended  the  bank 
to  have  a  neai-er  view  of  the  miserable  hovels,  but  was  received 
with  sncb  outcries  and  menacing  gestures,  that  I  made  a  slow 
and  dignified  retreat.     We  visited,  however,  the  house  of  the 
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bridegroom's  father,  where  twenty  or  thirty  Arabs,  seated  on 
the  groiind,  were  singing  an  epitlialamium,  to  which  they  tept 
time  by  clapping  their  hands. 

Next  morning,  while  our  rai'a  was  getting  his  permit  to  pass 
tiie  locks  (for  which  four  official  signatures  aad  a  fee  of  thirty 
piastres  arc  necessary),  we  visited  the  bazaar,  and  purchased 
long  tubes  of  jasmine-woed  for  our  pipes,  and  vegetables  for 
our  kitchen.  On  all  such  occasions  we  detailed  Seyd,  the  tall 
Nubian,  whose  ebony  faoe  shone  resplendent  under  a  snow-white 
tnrban,  to  be  our  attendant.  The  stately  gravity  with  which 
he  walked  behind  ns,  caiTying  bread  and  vegetables,  was  wor- 
thy the  pipe-bearer  of  a  Sultan,  By  this  time  we  had  installed 
the  Asian  as  cook,  and  ho  very  cheerfuDy  undertook  the  service. 
We  soon  discovered  that  the  skill  of  Ibrahim  extended  no  fur- 
tier  than  to  the  making  of  &•  pilaff  and  the  preparation  of  coffee, 
M  h    h  bt        1    tp  arance  were  not  cafeulated  to  make 

us  Ihh  b  dwk.  The  naivete  with  which  ho  took  the 
wahb  tmk  pm  and  wiped  our  knives  and  forks  on 
his  b  ggy  p    t  1  would  have  been  very  amusing  if  we 

had       t  b  t       t  d  parties.      The  Asian  was  one  day 

orumblm  m  1  f  au^  with  a  hammer,  when  Ibrahim,  who 
had  b  w  t  h  g  him  Idenly  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  min- 
gled J  ty  d  t  mpt  that's  not  the  way  !  "  Thereupon  lie 
to  k  p  m  f  tfi  I  p  and  wrapped  them  in  one  corner  of 
hi  1  g  h  t  h  t  wb  h  he  thrust  into  his  mouth,  and  after 
sri  h  g  th  g  b  tw  his  teeth,  emptied  it  into  the  bowl 
irith  ft        ih 

A  wb  I       i    d  f  b  ats  was  waiting  at  the  looks,  but 

with  F      ki  h  imp  d  we  pushed  through  them,  and  took 

9u    f  1  tl     f      t  rank.     The  son  was  intensely  hot,  and 
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we  sweated  and  broiled  for  a  full  tour,  in  the  midst  of  a  hor- 
rible tumult  of  Arabs,  before  the  clumsy  officers  closed  tbe  last 
gate  on  U3  and  let  us  float  fortli  on  tlie  Kile.  It  is  the  west- 
era,  or  Canopic  branch  of  the  riTOr  which  flows  past  Atfeh.  It 
is  not  broader  than  the  Hudson  at  Albany,  but  was  more  mud- 
dy and  slimy  from  its  recent  overflow  than  the  Mississippi  at 
New  Orleans.  Its  water  is  no  less  sweet  and  wholesome  than 
that  of  the  latter  river.  After  leaving  the  monotonous  banks 
of  the  Canal,  the  aspect  of  its  shores,  fringed  with  groves  of 
palm,  was  unspealsably  cheerful  and  inspiring.  On  the  opposite 
side,  the  slender  white  minarets  of  Fooah,  once  a  rich  manu- 
facturing town,  sparkled  in  the  noonday  sun.  A  fresh  north 
wind  from  the  Mediterranean  slowly  pressed  our  boat  against 
the  Bti-oug  current,  while  the  heavily-laden  merchant  vessels 
followed  in  our  wake,  their  two  immense  lateen  sails  expanded 
like  the  wings  of  the  Arabian  roc.  We  drank  to  the  glory  of 
old  leather  Nile  in  a  eup  of  his  own  brown  current,  and  then 
called  Ibrahim  to  replenish  the  empty  shebooks.  Those  who 
object  to  tobacco  under  the  form  of  cigars,  or  are  nauseated  by 
tie  fumes  of  a  German  meerschaum,  should  be  told  that  the 
Turkish  pipe,  filled  with  Latakieh,  is  ijuite  auother  thing.  The 
aroma,  which  you  inhale  through  a  long  jasmine  tube,  topped 
with  a  soft  amber  mouth-piece,  is  as  fragrant  as  roses  and  re- 
freshing as  ripe  dates.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  atmosphere 
of  celestial  musk  and  amber  which  sun-ounded  Mahomet,  ac- 
cording to  the  Persian  Chronicles,  was  none  other  than  genuine 
Latakieh,  at  twenty  piastres  the  oka.  One  thing  is  certain, 
that  without  the  capacity  to  Bmoie  a  shcbook,  no  one  can  taste 
the  true  flavor  of  the  Orient. 

An  horn-  or  two  after  sunset  the  wind  fell,  and  for  the  rest 
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ot  tlie  ui^lif  our  men  tracked  the  boat  slowly  forward,  singing 
GteerilT  as  thej  tugged  at  tlie  long  tow-rope.  Tlie  Asian 
iprcid  on  the  deck  his  Albanian  capote,  the  European  his  am- 
ple travelling  cloak  and  the  representatives  of  three  Conti- 
nents, travelling  in  the  fourth,  lay  on  their  backs  enjoyiHg  the 
nijorhglit,  the  pilms  and  more  than  all,  the  perfect  silence  and 
ropnse  With  every  day  of  our  journey  I  felt  more  deeply  and 
gratefully  this  sense  of  rest.  Under  such  a  glorious  sky,  no 
disturbanoe  seemed  possible.  It  was  of  little  consequence 
whether  the  boat  went  forward  or  hadcward,  whether  we  struck 
on  a  sand-bar  or  ploughed  the  water  under  a  full  head  of  wind ; 
every  thing  was  right.  My  conscience  made  me  no  reproach  for 
such  a  lazy  life.  In  America  we  live  too  fast  and  work  too 
hard,  I  thought :  shall  I  not  know  what  Kest  is,  once  before  I 
die?  The  European  said  to  me  naively,  one  day:  "I  am  a 
little  surprised,  but  very  glad,  that  no  one  of  us  has  yet  spoken 
of  European  politics."  Europe  I  I  had  forgotten  that  such  a 
land  existed :  and  as  for  America,  it  seemed  very  dim  and 
distant. 

Sometimes  I  varied  this  repose  by  trying  to  pick  up  the 
language.     Wilkinson's  Vocabulary  and  Capt,  Hayes's  Gram- 
mar did  me  great  service,  and  after  I  had  tried  a  number  of 
words  with  Ibrahim,  to  get  the  pronunciation,  I  made  bolder 
essays.      One  day  when  the  sailors  were  engaged        a        t 
vociferous  discussion,  I  broke  upon  them  with  ;    '  Wh  t        11 
this  noise  about  ?  stop  instantly  I "     The  effect  wa        t     t 
ous;    the  men  were  silent,  and  Soyd,  turning  up  h  s    y 
wonder,  cried  out :    "  Wallah  I    the  Howadji  talk    A    b 
The  two  copper-faced  Fellahs  thought  it  very  amusing,  and 
every  new  word  I  learned  sufficed  to  set  them  laughing  for  half 
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an  hour.  I  called  out  to  a  fisliGrman,  seated  on  the  bank  ;  "  0 
Fisherman,  have  you  any  fish  ?  "  and  he  held  up  a  string  of 
them  and  made  answer ;  "  0  Howadji,  I  have."  This  solemD 
form  of  address,  which  is  universal  in  Arabic,  makes  the  lan- 
guage very  piquant  to  a  student. 

During  our  second  night  on  the  river,  we  passed  the  site 
of  ancient  Sais,  one  of  the  most  renowned  of  Egyptian  cities, 
which  has  left  nothing  but  a  few  shapeless  mouni^s.  The  coun- 
try was  in  many  places  still  wet  from  the  inundation,  which 
was  the  largest  that  had  occurred  for  many  years.  The  Fel- 
lahs  were  ploughing  for  wheat  with  a  single  buffalo  geared  to  a 
sharp  pole,  which  scratched  np  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  threb 
inches.  Fields  of  maize  and  sugai  cane  were  frequent,  and  I 
noticed  also  some  plantation's  of  tub'icco,  millet,  and  a  species 
of  lupin,  which  is  cultivated  for  its  beans.  The  only  vegetables 
we  found  for  sale  in  the  villages,  were  onions,  leeks  and  toma- 
toes. Milk,  buttei-  and  eggs  are  abundant  and  very  good,  bat 
the  cheese  of  tho  country  is  detestable.  The  habitations  resem- 
ble ant-hills,  rather  than  human  dwellings,  and  the  villages  are 
depots  of  fllth  and  vermin,  on  the  most  magnificent  scale.  Our 
boat  was  fortunately  free  from  the  latter,  except  a  few  cock- 
roaches. Except  the  palm  and  acacia,  without  which  a  Nile 
journey  would  lose  half  its  attractions,  I  saw  few  trees.  Here 
and  there  stood  a  gi-oup  of  superb  plane-trees,  and  the  ba'nana 
sometimes  appeared  in  the  gardens,  but  there  is  nothing  of  thai 
marvellous  luxuriance  and  variety  of  vegetatioa  which  is  else- 
where exhibited  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Tropics. 

On  the  evening  of  the  third  day  we  reached  the  town  of 
Nadir,  and,  as  there  was  no  wind,  went  ashore  for  an  hour  oi 
two.      There  was  a  oaf^  on  the  bant — a  mnd  house,  with  two 
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windows,  adorned  with  wooden  frames,  carved  in  the  Moorish 
stjle.  A  diran,  built  of  clay  and  whitewashed,  extended  along 
one  side  of  the  room,  and  on  tliia  we  seated  ourselves  cross  leg- 
ged, while  the  host  prepared  the  little  coffee-cups  and  filled  the 
pipes.  Through  the  open  door  we  saw  the  Nile,  gleaming 
broadly  under  the  full  moon,  and  ia  the  diatanoe,  two  tall  palm- 
trees  stood  clearly  against  the  sky.  Our  boatmen,  wiiom  we 
had  treated  to  boosa,  the  Egyptian  beer,  sat  before  us,  and 
joined  in  the  chorus  of  a  song,  which  was  sung  to  entertain  us. 
The  performers  were  three  women,  and  a  man  who  played  a 
ioarso  reed  flute.  One  of  the  women  had  a  tambourine,  another 
I  small  wooden  drum,  and  the  third  kept  time  by  slapping  the 
closed  fingers  of  the  right  hand  on  the  palm  of  the  left.  The 
song,  which  had  a  wild,  rude  harmony  that  pleased  me,  was 
followed  by  a  dance,  oscnuted  by  one  of  the  women.  It  was 
very  similar  to  the  fandango,  as  danced  by  the  natives  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  was  more  lascivious  than  graceful. 
The  women,  however,  were  of  the  lowest  class,  and  their  per- 
formances were  adapted  to  the  taste  of  the  boatmen  and  camoi- 
ilrivers,  by  whom  they  are  patronized. 

The  next  day  the  yellow  hills  of  the  Libyan  Desert,  which 
in  some  places  press  the  arable  land  of  the  Delta  even  to  the 
brink  of  the  Nile,  appeared  in  the  west.  The  sand  appeared 
to  be  steadily  advancing  towards  the  river,  and  near  Werdan 
had  abeady  buried  a  grove  of  acacias  as  high  as  their  first 
branches.  The  tops  were  green  and  flourishing  above  the 
deluge,  but  another  year  or  two  would  overwhelm  thorn  com- 
pletely, "We  had  a  thick  fog  during  the  night,  and  the  follow- 
ing day  was  exceedingly  hot  though  the  air  was  transparent  as 
crystal.     Our  three  faces  were  abeady  of  the  color  of  new 
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bronze,  wtich  was  ttLrned  into  tte  skin  by  the  refiectiou  from 
the  water,  Whilo  my  friends  were  enjoying  their  usual  after- 
noon repose,  a  secret  presentiment  made  me  climb  to  the  roof 
of  our  cabin.  I  had  not  sat  there  long,  before  I  descried  two 
faint  blue  triangles  on  the  horiaon,  far  to  the  south  I  rudelv 
brolip  m  upon  then  indoIencL  with  a  shout  ot  '  t)ie  Pyii 
niids  '  '  which  Seyd  echoed  with  "  El-hmam  Faraoon  '  "  I 
w  u  IS  much  jmpiessed  with  the  view  as  I  expeeted  to  be,  but 
I  completely  nuUilied  the  Euiipein's  emotion  by  tiansHting 
to  him  Thaelceriy's  detenptun  of  his  first  sight  of  those  ro 
nowaed  monuments 

The  «ime  eyemng  we  rejched  tbe  northern  point  of  tbt 
Delta  where  we  were  obliged  to  lemam  all  night,  as  the  wind 
naa  not  suffieiently  stiong  to  allow  n^i  to  piss  the  Bairac/e 
'•ingularly  enough,  this  iHimen&e  woilr,  whi  h  is  among  the 
gitatest  undeitihrngs  rt  modem  times,  is  Bi-arcely  heiid  of  out 
of  Es^pt  It  IS  nothing  le^s  thin  i  dammin^j  of  the  Nik, 
wliich  is  to  hare  the  efiei,t  ot  pioducing  two  inunditions  a 
yeai,  and  doubhng  the  crops  thionghout  the  Delta  Heie, 
where  the  flood  divides  itself  into  two  mam  brinche^,  which 
iind  bcpaiate  mouths  at  Damietta  and  Eosetta,  aa  immense 
dara  has  not  only  been  projected,  but  is  fai  adtaneed  toward 
cimpktnn.  Eich  branch  will  be  spanned  by  sixty  two  aiohes, 
besides  a  central  gateway  ninety  feet  in  breadth,  and  flanked 
by  lofty  stone  towers  The  point  of  the  Delta,  between  the 
two  dams,  is  protected  by  a  curtain  of  solid  masonry,  and  the 
abutments  which  it  joins  are  fortified  by  towers  sixty  or  eeven^ 
iy  feet  ia  height.  The  piers  have  curved  breakwaters  on  the 
upper  side,  while  the  opposite  parapet  of  the  arches  rises  high 
above  them,  so  that  the  dam  consists  of  three  suocessive  ter- 
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ra  e  ■ml  pre  ents  tselt  I  ke  a  welge  1^1  nst  the  f  r  of 
BU  I  iu  m  n  e  tio  ly  of  ter  The  mat  r  al  s  I  ct  f  sd 
with  stone  Vi  lien  c  mjil  te  t  a  iiteoded  to  close  the  s  de- 
ar h  s  i  ng  low  water  1  avmg  OEly  the  cent  al  ^atewty 
opea  By  tt  me  ns  a  ffie  ent  water  will  be  ga  ned  to  fill  all 
the  11  igit  ng  0  n  la  wh  le  a  new  channel  cut  th  gh  the 
centre  of  the  Delt  w  11  r  nder  i  luct  ve  1  vast  tract  of  fer 
tie  lanl  Ihe  [roje  t  s  a  grand  on  and  tie  only  ot  tacle 
to  ts  Bucces^  3  tie  1  ght  jorous  character  f  the  all  va! 
■10  1  on  wh  h  the  p  era  a  0  fo  nlod  The  nJo  tik  tig  w  a 
planned  and  e  nmen  e  I  1  y  M  L  nant  a  1  }  n  e  1  een 
cont  nu  d  I  y  othe    eng  nee 

The  i.^'jtan  bo  tmea  have  son  to  eomilam  of  the 
Barrage  The  ma  n  f  rce  of  the  r  ver  a  pourel  tl  rou^h  the 
narrow  space  whe  e  g  he  j  ers  have  not  yet  heon  Bunk  wh  ch 
caun  t  be  jasscd  w  tho  t  a  strong  north  w  nl  Forty  or  fitty 
boats  were  ly  ng  long  the  shore  wa  t  n^  the  favo  able  no 
ment  W  ol  f  meJ  perm  ss  oa  fr  m  th  eng  eer  to  tta  h 
our  boat  to  a  large  government  barcre  wh  ch  was  to  be  drawn 
up  by  a  atat  onary  windlass  As  we  j  t  oft  the  w  nd  f  eahe 
ed,  and  we  were  slowlj  uiged  against  the  eurri,nt  to  the  mam 
rapid,  where  we  were  obliged  to  hold  on  to  out  big  friend. 
Behind  us  the  river  was  white  with  sails— oraft  of  all  kinds, 
pushed  up  by  the  wind,  dragged  down  by  the  water,  striking 
against  each  other,  entangling  their  long  sails  and  crowding 
into  the  narrow  passage,- amid  shouts,  cries  and  a  bewildering 
profusion  of  Arabic  gutturah  Foi  1  alf  an  hour,  the  scene  was 
most  exciting,  but  thanks  to  the  windlass  we  reached  smoother 
water,  and  sailed  off  gayly  for  C    ro 

The  true  Nile  expanded  i  ei  re  us    nearly  two  miles  in 
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wiJtli  To  till  R  uth  the  thue  Pviamidn  of  Gizeh  loomed 
up  like  istliti^J.  mouutam  peika  on  the  verge  of  the  Desert. 
On  the  right  hind  the  M  Littam  nilla  lay  red  and  hare  in 
the  sunshine,  and  eiu  long  over  the  distant  gaidens  of  ShoO' 
bn  we  Cdught  smht  of  tlie  Citadel  if  Caiio,  and  the  mmarets 
of  thi,  mosque  ct  Sultin  Hia^an.  The  north  wind  mai  faith- 
ful it  thiee  odool.  we  weie  inohoied  m  Boulali,  paid  our 
raiB,  gave  the  crew  a  backsheesh,  for  which  they  kissed  our 
hands  with  many  oiclamations  of  "taib/"  (good  I)  and  set 
out  for  Cairo. 
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CHAPTER     III. 


Saez— The  Island  of  Kboits. 

OoB  approach  to  waA  entrance  into  Cairo  was  the  illuminated 
frontispiece  to  tie  volume  of  my  Ea8t«rQ  life.  From  the  Nile 
we  had  already  Been  tie  mosque  of  Sultan  Hassan,  the  white 
domes,  and  long,  pencil-like  minarets  of  the  new  mosque  of 
Mohammed  Ali,  and  the  massive  masonry  of  the  Citadel^ 
crowning  a  projecting  spur  of  the  Mokattam  Hills,  which 
touches  the  city  on  the  eastern  side.  But  whou,  mounted 
ou  amhling  donkeys,  we  followed  the  laden  baggage-horses 
through,  the  streets  of  Boulak,  and  entered  the  hroad,  shaded 
highway  leading  through  gardens,  grain-fields  aud  groves  of 
palm  and  banana,  to  the  gate  of  the  Esbekiyek — the  great 
square  of  Cairo — the  scene,  which,  at  a  distance,  had  boeu 
dimmed  and  softened  hy  tho  filmy  screen  of  the  Egyptian  air, 
now  hecaine  so  gay,  picturesque  and  animated,  so  full  of  life 
and  motion  and  color,  that  my  dreams  of  the  East  were  at 
once  displaced  hy  the  vivid  reality.  The  donkey-riding  multi- 
tudcM  who  passed  continually  to  and  fro,  were  wholly  unlike 
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We  entered  tb,e  Eabekiyeli,  which  is  wholly  overgrown  with 
majestio  a«acias  and  plane-trees,  and  tbiokcta  of  aromatic  flow- 
ering ehruba.  It  is  in  the  Frank  quarter  of  the  city,  and  wat' 
first  laid  out  and  planted  by  order  of  Mohammed  Ali.  All  the 
principal  hotels  front  upon  it,  and  light,  thatched  cafes  fill  the 
space  under  the  plane-trees,  where  the  beau  moade  of  Cairo 
promenade  evei-j  Sunday  evening.  Nothing  of  tho  old  City  of 
the  Caliphs,  except  a  few  tall  minarets,  cau  be  seen  from  thia 
c[uarter,  but  the  bowery  lusuriance  of  the  foliage  is  all  that  tba 
eye  demands,  and  over  tlie  plain  white  walls,  on  everj  side, 
tke  palms — single,  or  in  friendly  groups — ^lift  their  feathery 
crowns.  After  installing  our  household  gods  in  the  chambers 
of  the  quiet  and  comfortable  Hotel  d' Bur  ope,  we  went  out  to 
enjoy  the  sweet  evening  air  in  front  of  one  of  the  cafes.      T 
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tried  foi  the  first  time  the  Earghileb,  or  Persian  water-pipe 
The  soft,  velvety  leases  of  the  tobaooo  of  Siiiraa  are  burned  m 
ft  small  cup,  the  tnhe  of  which  enters  a  glass  vase,  half  filled 
with  roSQ-seented  water.  Erom  tlie  top  of  this  vase  issues  a 
flexible  tuhe,  several  feet  inlength,  with  a  mouth-piece  of  wood 
or  amber.  At  each  inspiration,  the  smoke  is  drawn  downward 
and  rises  through  the  water  with  a  pleasant  buhhling  sound.  It 
is  deprived  of  all  the  essential  oil  of  the  weed,  and  is  exceed 
ingly  mild,  oool  and  fragrant.  But  instead  of  being  pufied  out 
of  the  mouth  in  whiffs,  it  is  breathed  full  into  the  luuga  and 
out  again,  liie  the  common  air.  This  is  not  so  difficult  a  mat- 
ter as  might  be  supposed ;  the  sensation  is  pleasant  and  slight- 
ly eshilarating,  and  is  not  injurious  to  the  lungs  wiien  moder- 
ately i-jdulged  in. 

The  Turiiish  cjuartcr  of  Cairo  still  retains  the  pietuiesquo 
Saracenic  architecture  of  the  times  of  the  Caliphs.  The 
houses  are  mostly  three  stories  in  height,  each  story  projecting 
over  the  other,  and  the  plain  stone  walls  are  either  whitewash- 
ed or  striped  witli  horiaontal  red  bars,  in  a  manner  which  would 
be  absurd  under  a  northern  sky,  but  which  is  here  singularly 
harmonious  and  agreeable.  The  only  signs  of  sculpture  are 
occasional  door-ways  with  richly  carved  arches,  or  the  light 
marble  gallery  surrounding  a  fountainod  court.  I  saw  a  few 
of  these  in  retired  parts  of  the  city.  The  traveller,  however, 
has  an  exhaustless  source  of  delight  in  the  wooden  balconies 
inclosing  the  upper  windows.  The  extraordinary  lightness, 
grace  and  delicate  fragility  of  their  workmanship,  rendered  still 
more  strikmg  by  contrast  with  the  naked  solidity  of  the  walls 
to  which  they  eliug,  gave  me  a  new  idea  of  the  skill  and  fancy 
of  the  Saiaeenio  architects.     The  wood  seems  raiher  woven  in 
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the  loom,  than  cut  with  the  saw  and  chisel.  Through  these 
lattices  of  fine  network,  with  borders  worked  in  laee-like  pat- 
ferns,  and  aomotimes  topped  with  slender  turrets  and  pinnacles, 
the  wives  of  the  Cairene  merchants  sit  and  watch  the  erowda 
passing  softly  to  aiid  fro  in  the  twilight  of  the  hazaars,  .them- 
selves unseen.  It  needed  no  effort  of  the  imagination  to  people 
the  fairy  watch-towers  under  which  we  rode  daily,  with  forma 
as  beautiful  as  those  which  live  in  the  voluptuous  melodies  of 
Hafiz. 

To  see  Cairo  thoroughly,  one  must  first  accustom  himself 
to  the  ways  of  those  long-eared  cabs,  without  the  use  of  which 
T.  would  advise  no  one  to  trust  himself  in  the  bazaars.  Don- 
key-riding is  universal,  and  no  one  thinks  of  going  beyond  the 
Prank  quarter  on  foot.  If  he  does,  he  must  submit  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  not  less  than  six  donkeys  with  their  drivers.  A 
friend  of  mine,  who  was  attended  by  such  a  cavalcade  for  two 
hours,  was  obliged  to  yield  at  last,  and  made  no  second  attempt. 
When  we  first  appeared  in  the  gateway  of  our  hotel,  equipped 
for  an  excursion,  the  rush  of  men  and  animals  was  so  great, 
that  we  were  forced  to  retreat  until  our  servant  and  the  porter 
whipped  lis  a  path  through  the  yelling  and  braying  mob.  Af- 
ter one  or  two  trials,  I  found  an  intelligent  Arab  boy,  named 
Kish,  who,  for  five  piastres  a  day,  furnished  strong  and  ambi- 
tious donkeys,  which  he  kept  ready  at  the  door  from  morning 
till  night.  The  other  drivers  respected  Kish's  privilege,  and 
thenceforth  I  had  no  trouble.  The  donkeys  are  so  small  that 
my  feet  nearly  touched  the  ground,  but  there  is  no  end  to  their 
strength  and  endurance.  Their  gait,  whether  a  pace  or  a  gal- 
lop, is  so  easy  and  light  that  fatigue  Is  impossible.  The  dri- 
vers take  great  pride  in  having  high-cushioned  red  saddles,  and 
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in  LaQgltig  bits  of  jingling  brass  to  tlie  bridles.  Tlicy  keep 
tteir  donkeys  close  shorn,  and  frequently  beautify  tliem  by 
paiuting  tbem  rarioua  colors.  Tlie  first  animal  I  rode  had  legs 
barred  like  a  zebra's,  and  my  friend's  rejoiced  in  purple  flaaba 
and  a  yellow  beUy.  Tke  drivers  ran  behind  them  with  a  short 
stick,  puncbing  tliem  from  time  to  time,  or  giving  tbem  a  sharp 
pinch  on  the  rmnp.  Very  few  of  ttem  own  their  donkeys,  and 
I  understood  their  pertinacity  when  I  learned  that  they  fre- 
quently reeeived  a  beating  on  returning  home  in  the  evening 
empty-handed. 

The  passage  of  the  bazaars  seema  at  first  quite  as  haaardoua 
on  donkey-back  as  on  foot,  but  it  is  the  difference  between  knock* 
ing  somebody  down  and  being  knocked  down  yourself,  and  one 
naturally  prefers  the  former  alternative.  There  is  ao  use  in 
attempting  to  guide  the  donkey,  for  he  won't  be  guided.  The 
driver  shouts  behind,  and  you  are  dashed  at  full  speed  into  a 
confusion  of  other  donkeys,  camels,  horses,  carts,  water-car- 
riers and  footmen.  In  vain  you  cry  out :  "  Bess  I "  {enough  I) 
"Piano!"  and  other  desperate  adjurations;  the  driver's  only 
reply  is;  "Let  the  bridle  hang  loose  1 "  You  dodge  your 
head  under  a  camel-load  of  planlts;  your  leg  brushes  the  wheel 
of  a  dust-cart ;  you  strike  a  fat  Turk  plump  in  the  baok ;  you 
miraculously  escape  upsetting  a  fruit-stand ;  you  scatter  a  com- 
pany of  spectral,  white-masked  women,  and  at  last  reach  some 
more  quiet  street,  with  the  sensation  of  a  man  who  has  stormed 
a  battery.  At  first  this  sort  of  riding  made  me  very  ucitous, 
but  finally  I  let  the  donkey  go  his  own  way,  and  took  a  curious 
interest  in  seeing  how  near  a  chance  I  raa  of  striking  or  being 
struck.  Sometimes  there  seemed  no  hope  of  avoiding  a  violent' 
oolliaion,  but  by  a  series  of  the  most  remarkable  dodges  he  gen- 
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erally  carried  me  through  in  safety.  The  cries  of  tho  driver 
running  behind,  gave  me  no  little  amuBement ;  "  The  Howadji 
comes !  Take  care  on  the  right  hand !  take  cai-e  on  the  left 
hand  !  0  man,  take  care  I  0  maiden,  take  care  I  0  boy,  get 
out  of  the  way !  The  Howadji  comes  1 "  Kish  had  strong  lungs 
and  his  donkey  'would  let  nothing  pass  him,  and  so,  wherever 
we  wont,  we  contributed  our  full  share  to  the  nniversal  noise 
and  confusion. 

Cairo  is  the  cleanest  of  all  oriental  cities.  The  regulations 
established  by  Mohammed  All  are  strictly  carried  out.  Each 
man  is  obliged  to  sweep  before  his  own  door,  and  the  dirt  is 
carried  away  in  carts  every  morning.  Besides  this,  the  streets 
are  wate!;ed  several  times  a  day,  and  are  nearly  always  cool 
and  free  from  dpst.  The  constant  evaporation  of  the  water, 
however,  is  said  to  be  injurious  to  the  eyes  of  the  inhabitants, 
though  in  other  respects  tiie  city  is  healthy.  The  quantity  of 
sore-eyod,  cross-eyed,  one-eyed,  and  totally  blind  persons  one 
meets  every  where,  is  surprising.  There  are  some  beggars, 
mostly  old  or  deformed,  but  by  no  means  so  abundant  or  imper- 
tinent as  in  the  Italian  cities,  A  number  of  shabby  police- 
men, in  blue  frock-coats  and  white  pantaloons,  parade  the  prin- 
cipal thoroughfares,  but  I  never  saw  their  seiTices  called  into 
requisition.  The  soldiers,  who  wear  a  European  dress  of  white 
cotton,  are  by  far  the  most  awkward  and  unpicturesquo  class. 
Even  the  Fellah,  whoso  single  brown  garment  hangs  loose  from 
his  shoulders  to  his  knees,  has  an  air  of  dignity  compared  with 
these  Frankish  caricatures.  The  genuine  Egyptian  costume, 
which  boars  considerable  resemblance  to  the  GTcek,  and  espe 
eially  tlve  Hydriote,  is  simple  and  graceful.  The  colors  are 
ila,rk — principally  brown,  blue,  green  and  violet — ^rolievcd  by  a 
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heavy  silk  sash  of  some  gay  pattern,  and  by  tlie  red  slippers 
and  tarbooalu  But,  as  in  Turiey,  the  Pashas  and  Beys,  ano 
many  of  the  minor  ofScera  of  tho  civil  departments  have  adopt- 
ed the  Frank  dress,  retaining  only  the  tarhoosL,— a  change 
whicli  is  hy  no  means  becoming  to  them,  I  went  into  ao  Egyp- 
tian barber-shop  one  day,  to  have  my  hair  shoni,  and  en- 
joyed the  preparatory  pipe  and  coffee  in  company  with  two  in- 
dividuals, whom  I  supposed  to  be  French  or  Italians  of  tho 
vulgar  order,  untU  tho  barber  combed  out  tho  long  locks  on  the 
top  of  their  head,  by  which  Mussulmen  expect  to  be  lifted  up 
into  Paradise.  When  they  had  gone,  the  man  informed  me 
that  one  was  Khalim  Pasha,  one  of  the  grandsons  of  Moham- 
med All,  and  tho  other  a  Bey,  of  considerable  notoriety.  The 
Egyptians  certainly  do  not  gain  any  thing  by  adopting  a  costume 
which,  in  this  climate,  is  neither  so  convenient  nor  so  agreeable 

Besides  th.e  animated  life  of  the  bazaars,  which  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing,  in  making  my  outfit  for  the  winter's 
journey,  I  rarely  went  out  without  witnessing  some  incident  or 
ceremony  illustrative  of  Egyptian  character  and  customs.  One 
morning  I  encountered  a  stately  procession,  with  music  and 
banners,  accompanying  a  venerable  personage,  with  a  green  tur- 
ban on  his  head  and  a  long  white  beard  flowing  over  his  breast. 
This,  as  Kish  assured  me,  was  the  Shercef  of  Mecca.  He  was 
attended  by  officers  in  the  richest  Turkish  and  Egyptian  cos- 
tumes, mounted  on  splendid  Arabian  steeds,  who  were  almost 
hidden  under  their  broad  housings  of  green  and  crimson  velvet, 
embroidered  with  gold.  The  people  on  aU  sides,  as  he  passed, 
laid  their  hands  on  their  breasts  and  bowed  low,  which  he  an- 
swered by  slowly  lifting  his  hand.  It  was  a  simple  motion,  bul 
nothing  could  have  been  more  calm  and  majestic. 
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Oa  another  occasion,  I  met  a  bridal  procession  in  the  stroeta 
ef  Boulai.  Three  musicians,  playing  on  piercing  flutes,  head- 
ed the  march,  followed  by  the  parents  of  the  bride,  who,  sor- 
rounded  by  ber  maids,  walked  under  a  crimson  canopy.  She 
was  shrouded  from  head  to  foot  in  a  red  robe,  over  which  a 
gilded  diadem  was  fastened  around  her  head,  A  large  orowcl 
»f  friends  and  relatives  closed  the  procession,  close  behind 
ffhioh  followed  another,  of  very  different  character.  The  chief 
actors  were  four  boys,  of  five  oi  six  years  old,  on  their  way  to 
be  circumcised.  Each  was  mounted  on  a  handsome  horse,  and 
wore  the  gala  garments  of  a  full-grown  man,  in  which  their  little 
bodies  were  entirely  lost.  The  proud  parents  marched  hy  their 
sides,  supporting  them,  and  occasionally  holding  to  their  lips 
bottles  of  milli  and  sherbet.  One  was  a  jet  black  Nubian,  who 
seemed  particularly  delighted  with  his  situation,  and  grinned  oa 
all  sides  as  he  passed  along.  Tbis  procession  was  headed  by 
a  buffoon,  who  carried  a  laugh  with  him  which  opened  a  ready 
passage  through  the  crowd.  A  man  followed  balancing  on  his 
chin  3  long  pole  crowned  with  a  bunch  of  flowers.  He  came  to 
me  for  backsheesh.  His  success  brought  me  two  swordsmen 
out  of  the  procession,  who  cat  at  each  other  with  scimitars  and 
caught  tho  blows  on  their  shields.  The  coolness,  swiftness  and 
skill  with  which  they  parried  the  strokes  was  really  admirable, 
and  tho  concluding  flourish  was  a  masterpiece.  Oue  of  them, 
striking  with  the  full  sweep  of  bis  arm,  aimed  directly  at  tba 
face  of  the  other,  as  if  to  divide  his  head  into  two  parts  ;  but 
without  making  a  pause,  the  glittering  weapon  turned,  and 
sliced  tbo  air  within  half  an  inch  of  bis  eyes.  The  man  neither 
winked  nor  moved  a  musole  of  his  face,  but  after  the  scimitai 
liad  passed,  dashed  it  up  with  his  shield,  which  be  then  reversed. 
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and  dropping  on  one  knee,  held  to  me  for  backsheesh.  Afei 
these  came  a  camel,  with  a  tuft  of  ostrich  feathers  on  his  head 
and  a  boy  on  his  back,  who  pounded  rigorously  on  two  wooden 
drums  with  one  hand,  while  he  stretched  the  other  down  to  me 
for  backsheesh.  Luckily  the  little  candidates  for  ciroumoi- 
eion  were  too  busily  engaged  with  their  milk  bottles  and  sugar- 
plums, to  join  in  the  universal  cry. 

I  had  little  time  to  devote  to  the  sights  of  Cairo,  and  was 
obliged  to  omit  the  excursioos  to  the  Petrified  Forest,  to  Helio- 
polis  and  Old  Cairo,  until  my  retuiTi.  Besides  the  city  itself, 
which  was  always  full  of  interest,  I  saw  little  else  except  the 
Citadel  and  the  Island  of  Ehoda.  Wo  took  the  early  morning 
for  our  ride  to  the  former  place,  and  were  fortunate  enough  to 
find  our  view  of  the  Nile-plain  unobseured  hy  the  mists  cus- 
tomary at  this  season.  The  morning  light  is  most  favorable  to 
the  landscape,  which  lies  whoUy  to  the  westward.  The  shad- 
ows of  the  Citadel  and  the  crests  of  the  Molcattam  Hills  then 
lie  broad  and  cool  over  tie  city,  but  do  not  touch  its  minarets, 
which  glitter  in  the  air  like  shafts  of  white  and  rosy  flama 
The  populace  is  up  and  stirring,  and  you  can  hear  the  cries  of 
the  donkeymen  and  water-carriers  from  under  the  sycamores  and 
acacias  that  shade  the  road  to  Boulak.  Over  the  rich  palm- 
gardens,  the  blue  strealc  of  the  ri?er  and  the  plain  beyond,  you 
see  the  phantoms  of  two  pyramids  in  the  haze  which  still  on 
tains  the  Libyan  Desert.  Northward,  beyond  the  parks  and 
palaces  of  Shoobra,  the  Nile  stretches  his  two  great  ai-ms  to- 
wai'd  the  sea,  dotted,  far  into  the  distance,  with  sails  that  flash 
in  the  sun.  From  no  other  point,  and  at  no  other  time,  ia 
Cairo  so  grand  and  beautiful. 

Within  the  walls  of  the  Citadel  is  the  £ir  Youssef — Jo< 
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Sfliili'3  Well — as  it  is  called  hy  the  Arabs,  not  from  the  vir- 
tuous Hebrew,  hut  from  Sultau  Saladin,  who  dug  it  out  acd 
put  it  in  operation.  The  well  itself  dates  from  tlie  old  Egyp 
tian  time,  but  was  filled  with  sand  and  entirely  lost  for  manj 
centuries.  It  consists  of  an  upper  and  lower  shaft,  cut  through 
the  solid  loik  to  the  depth  of  t  vd  himditd  and  sixty  feot  A 
winding  ga'le  v  lighted  fron  ti  e  sbaft  extends  t  the  bottom 
of  the  first  division  when,  m  a  ehimber  cut  in  the  iolL  t 
mule  turns  the  large  vheel  whi  h  bimgs  up  a  continual  string 
of  buckets  'lom  the  founta  n  bcl  w  The  water  is  p  ured  into 
1  siaciouB  basin  an!  carried  thenee  to  the  top  by  another 
ftiing  of  bu"ket&  set  la  motion  at  the  surface  Attended  bj 
tw  Arabs  with  torohe  wc  nn,li,  the  descent  of  the  first  shaft 
and  took  i  dr  nk  of  the  fiesh  cool  flu  d  Ihis  well  and  the 
spot  where  the  Blamel  ike  Fm  n  Bey  ]  imped  his  hoise  ovei 
the  wall  ind  cfcaped  the  masaiere  of  h  t.  comiadci  are  the 
oily  mtere«ting  historiral  points  ab  ut  the  Citadel  anlth< 
new  mosque  ot  Mohammel  Ah  which  oveiluuks  the  city  fiora 
the  most  pr  jcctmg  jiatform  of  the  fortifioatiou.a  is  the  onlj 
pirt  which  has  any  claim  to  aichitectural  1  eauty  Althoagl 
it  his  h  en  in  process  of  erect  n  f  r  many  yeiis  this  mosque 
IS  not  nearly  oorileted  m  emally  Tbe  esternr  is  finished, 
and  its  laij;e  white  depie^sed  dome  flanl^ed  by  mraarets  so 
t  11  and  reeilike  that  they  seem  ready  to  bend  with  every 
bieezp  IS  the  fi  st  signal  of  Cairo  to  travellers  c  ming  up  oi 
down  the  Nile  The  mteiior  wa'ls  are  1  ned  tl  rou^^hout  with 
u  lentsl  ilabastei  sta  ned  with  the  orauge  flush  of  Egyi  tian 
sunsets  and  the  three  dim  s  blize  with  elabonte  arabespies 
I  f  gieen  blue  cr  ms  n  m  1  g  1 1  In  a  tempwa  v  chamber 
nttel  up  m  one  corner   lests  tht.  C  ffin  of  M  hammcl  Ah   c  v 
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ered  with,  a  heavy  velvet  pall,  and  under  the  marble  arokes  be- 
fore it,  a  company  of  priests,  squatted  on  the  green  carpet  cov- 
ering the  floor,  bow  their  heads  eontiauallj  and  recite  prayera 
or  fragments  of  the  Koran. 

Before  descending  into  the  city,  I  rode  a  little  way  into 
the  Desert  to  the  tombs  of  the  Caliphs,  on  the  road  to  Suez. 
They  consist  mostly  of  stone  canopies  raised  on  pillars,  with 
mosijues  or  oratories  attached  to  them,  exhibiting  considerable 
variety  in  their  design,  but  are  more  curious  than  impressive 
The  track  in  the  sand  made  by  the  pilgrims  to  Meooa  and  the 
overland  passengers  to  Suez,  had  far  more  real  interest  in  my 
eyes.  The  pilgrims  are  fewer,  and  the  passengers  more  nu- 
merous, with  each  successive  year.  English-built  omnibuses, 
whirled  along  by  galloping  post-horses,  scatter  the  sand,  and 
in  the  midst  of  the  herbless  Desert,  the  travellers  regale  them- 
selves with  beefstealc  and  ale,  and  growl  if  the  accustomed 
Cheshire  is  fonoJ  wanting.  At  this  rate,  how  long  will  it  be 
before  there  is  a  telegraph-station  in  Mecca,  and  the  operator 
explodes  with  bis  wire  a  cannon  on  the  Citadel  of  Cairo,  to 
announce  that  the  prayers  on  Mount  Arafat  have  commenced  ? 

The  Island  of  Khoda,  which  I  visited  on  a  soft,  golden 
afternoon,  is  but  a  reminiscence  of  what  it  was  a  few  years 
ago.  Since  Ibrahim  Pasha's  death  it  has  been  wholly  neglect- 
ed, and  though  we  found  a  few  gardeners  at  work,  digging  up 
the  sodden  flower-bods  and  clipping  the  rank  myrtle  hedges, 
they  only  served  to  make  the  neglect  more  palpable.  During 
the  recent  inundation,  the  Nile  had  risen  to  within  a  few 
inches  of  covering  the  whole  island,  and  the  soil  was  still  soft 
and  ckmmy.  Nearly  all  the  growths  of  the  tropics  are  nar- 
torcd  bore ;  the  coffee,  the  Indian  flg,  the  mango,  and  otber 
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BECOHDa    OF    SILLINESS.  4ft 

(rees  alternate  with  the  jjalm,  orange,  acaeia,  ami  tlie  yellow 
mimnsa,  whose  Hoi^soms  make  the  isle  fragrant.  I  gatliereJ 
a  banoli  of  roses  and  jaamine -flowers  from  the  unpruned  vines. 
In  the  centre  of  the  garden  is  an  artificial  grotto  lined  with 
ghells,  many  of  whii'h  have  been  broken  off  and  carried  away 
by  ridiculous  tourists.  There  i a  no  limit  to  human  silliness, 
as  I  have  widely  concluded,  after  seeing  Pompey's  Pillar  dis- 
figured by  "Isaac  Jones"  (or  some  equally  classic  name),  in 
capitals  of  black  paint,  a  jai-d  long,  and  finding  "  Jenny  Lind ' 
equally  prominent  on  the  topmost  stone  of  the  great  Pyramid 
(Of  course,  the  enthusiastic  artist  chiselled  his  own  name  be- 
side hers.)  A  mallet  and  chisel  are  often  to  he  found  in  the 
outfits  of  English  and  American  travellers,  and  to  judge  from 
the  frequency  of  certain  names,  and  the  pains  bestowed  upon 
their  inscription,  the  owners  must  have  spent  the  most  of  their 
(ime  ill  Upper  Egypt,  in  leaving  records  of  their  vulgar  vanitj. 
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CHAP  TEH    IV. 

FOE  THE  JOUBNBV  INTO 


Ib  Ebtltiltmt  gC  ftht  11 

senhl  1        i       pdjlpt        f         C         w 

b    lut  ly  y      Th    t   1  t    Kli    t  p        U      t 

t      m     til        d  t  t     f   t  Ih        I  t      til      th 

fitfMli  tfthhtdtl  y 

wh   1  y      li    Ittj  f       t      g  D     K    bl    1       th 

Catholic  Apostolic  Vioar  for  Central  Africa,  had  left  about  a 
month  previovis,  on  his  expedition  to  tte  sources  of  the  White 
Nile.  I  therefore  went  zealously  to  work,  and  in  five  days  my 
preparations  were  nearly  completed,  I  prevailed  upon  the 
European  of  our  triad,  who  had  intended  proeeedingno  further 
than  Cairo,  to  join  me  for  the  voyage  to  Assouan,  on  the  Nubi- 
an frontier,  and  our  first  care  was  to  engage  a  good  dahabiyuh, 
or  Nile-boat.  This  arrangement  gave  me  great  joy,  for  no- 
where is  a  congenial  comrade  so  desirable  as  on  the  Nile,  My 
friend  appreciated  the  river,  and  without  the  prospect  of  seeing 
Thebes,  Ombos  and  Philas,  would  have  cheerfully  borne  all 
ind  delays  of  the  journey,  for  the  Nile's 
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sake  alone.  Commend  me  to  mch  a  man,  for  of  the  hundreds 
of  tourista  who  viait  the  Eaat,  there  are  few  such  I  On  my  ar- 
rival, I  had  found  that  the  rumors  I  had  heard  on  the  road 
re''pei,tiiig  the  numher  of  trayellers  and  the  rise  in  the  price  of 
bo^ts,  weie  partially  true.  Not  more  than  a  dozen  boats  had 
left  for  Tipper  Egypt,  but  the  price  had  been  raised  in  antiai- 
patiou  'the  ship  carpenters  and  painters  were  busily  employ- 
ed all  along  the  shore  at  Boulak,  in  renovating  the  old  barks 
or  building  new  ones,  and  the  Beys  and  Pashas  who  owned  the 
craft  were  anticipating  a  good  harvest.  Some  travellers  paid 
forty-five  pounds  a  month  for  their  vessels,  but  I  found  little 
difficulty  in  getting  a  largo  and  convenient  boat,  for  two  per- 
sons, at  twenty  pounds  a  month.  This  price,  it  should  bo  un- 
derstood, includes  the  services  of  ten  men,  who  find  their  own 
provisions,  and  only  receive  a  gratuity  in  case  of  good  behavior. 
The  American  Consul,  Mr.  Kahil,  had  kindly  obtained  for  me 
the  promise  of  a  bark  from  Ismail  Pasha,  before  our  arrival— 
ft  superb  vessel,  furnished  with  beds,  tables,  chairs  and  divans, 
in  a  very  handsome  style — which  was  offered  at  thirty  pounds 
a  month,  but  it  was  much  larger  than  we  needed.  In  the 
eom-se  of  my  inspection  of  the  fleet  of  barks  at  Boulak,  I  found 
several  which  might  be  had  at  fifteen,  and  seventeen  pounds 
a  month,  but  they  wore  old,  inconvenient,,  and  full  of  vermin. 
Our  boat,  which  I  named  the  Cleopatra,  bad  been  newly  cleansed 
and  painted,  and  contained,  besides  a  spacious  cabin,  with 
beds  and  divans,  a  sort  of  portico  on  the  outside,  with  cush- 
ioned seats,  where  we  proposed  to  sit  during  the  balmy  twi- 
lights, and  smoke  our  shebooks. 

Without  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  Arabic,  a  dragoman  is 
indispensable.     The  few  phrases  I  had  picked  up,  on  the  way 
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from  Alexandria,  availed  me  little,  and  would  have  teen  v.bo 
less  in  Nubia,  where  either  the  Berheri  language,  or  a.  different 
Arabic  dialect  is  spoken  ;  and  I  therefore  engaged  a  dragoman 
for  the  journey.  This  class  of  persons  always  swarm  in  Cairo, 
and  I  had  not  been  there  a  day  before  I  was  visited  by  half  a 
dozen,  who  were  ansioua  to  make  the  trip  to  Khartoum.  How 
they  hnew  I  was  going  there,  I  cannot  iraagme ;  but  I  found 
that  they  knew  the  plans  of  every  traveller  iu  Cairo  as  well, 
I  endeavored  to  find  one  who  had  already  made  the  journey, 
but  of  all  who  presented  themselves,  only  two  had  been  farther 
than  the  second  Cataract.  One  of  these  was  a  Nubian,  who 
had  made  a  trip  with  the  Scnnaar  merchauts,  as  far  as  Shendy, 
in  Ethiopia;  but  be  bad  a  sinister,  treacherous  face,  and  I  re- 
fused him  at  once.  The  other  was  an  old  man,  named  Suley- 
man  Ali,  who  had  been  for  three  years  a  servant  of  Champol- 
lion,  whose  certificate  of  hia  faithfulness  and  honesty  ho  pro- 
duced. 

He  had  been  three  years  in  Sennaar,  and  in  addition  to 
Italian,  (the  only  Frank  tongue  he  knew),  spoke  several 
Ethiopian  dialects.  He  was  a  fine,  venerable  figure,  with  an 
honest  face,  and  I  had  almost  decided  to  take  him,  when  I 
learned  that  he  was  in  feeble  health  and  would  scarcely  be  able 
to  endure  the  hardships  of  the  journey.  I  finally  made  choice 
of  a  dark  Egyptian,  born  in  the  valley  of  Thebes.  He  was  call- 
ed Achmet  el  Saidi,  or  Achmet  of  Upper  Egypt,  and  when  a  boy 
had  been  for  several  years  a  servant  in  the  house  of  the  Eng- 
lish Consul  at  Alexandria.  He  spoke  English  fluently,  as  well 
as  a  little  Italian  and  Turkish,  I  was  first  attracted  to  him  by 
his  bold,  manly  face,  and  finding  that  his  recommendations  were 
excellent,  and  that  he  had  sufficient  spirit,  courage  and  address 
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to  serve  us  botli  in  case  of  peril,  I  engaged  him,  notwitLstand- 
iDg  he  had  never  travelled  beyond  Wadi  Haifa  (the  Seoond 
Cataract).  I  judged,  however,  tliat  I  was  quite  as  familiar 
with,  the  geography  of  Central  Africa  as  any  dragoman  I  eould 
procure,  and  that,  in  any  case,  I  should  find  it  best  to  form  my 
own  plana  and  choose  my  own  paths.  How  far  I  was  justified 
in  my  choice,  will  appear  in  the  coarse  of  the  narrative. 

The  nest  step  was  to  procure  a  double  outfit — for  the  Nile 
and  the  Desert — and  herein  Achmet,  who  had  twice  made  the 
journey  to  Mount  Sinai  and  Petra,  rendered  me  good  service, 
I  had  some  general  knowledge  of  what  was  necessary,  but  with- 
out the  advantage  of  his  practical  experience,  ehoiild  have  been 
vei-y  imperfectly  prepared.  As  it  was,  many  things  were  for- 
gotten in  the  haste  of  departure,  the  need  of  which  I  felt  when 
it  was  too  late  to  procure  them.  I  had  been  prudent  enough, 
when  in  Vienna,  to  provide  myself  with  Berghans's  great  map 
of  Arabia  and  the  Valley  of  the  Nile,  which,  with  a  stray  vol- 
ume of  Eussegger,  were  my  only  guides.  In  Khartoum,  after- 
wards, I  siumbled  upon  a  copy  of  Hoskins'e  Ethiopia,  The 
greater  part  of  my  funds  I  changed  into  Egyptian  silver  msd- 
'jids,  cohnnaii,  or  Spanish  pillar-dollars,  and  the  Austrian 
dollar  of  Maria  Theresa,  al!  of  which  are  current  as  far  as  8en- 
naar  and  Abyssinia.  I  also  procured  five  hundred  piastres  in 
copper  pienes  of  five  parda  (about  half  a  cent)  each,  which  were 
contained  in  a  large  palm-basket,  and  inade  nearly  an  aas'a 
load.  In  addition  to  these  supplies,  I  obtained  from  an  Arme- 
nian merchant  a  letter  of  credit  on  his  brother  In  Khartoum,  for 
two  thousand  piastres,  on  which,  he  gave  me  to  understand,  I 
should  be  obliged  to  pay  a  discount  of  twenty  per  cent.  I  en- 
deavored, but  in  vain,  to  procure  some  iuformation  relative  to 
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the  cost  of  travelling  in  Nubia  and  the  countries  beyond  TJie 
Frank  xnerohanta  knew  nothing,  escopt  that  the  expense?  wero 
vastj  and  predicted  that  the  sum  I  took  would  prove  insufficient 
and  that  I  should  certainly  become  involved  in  great  difficul- 
ties and  embarrass aieuts.  The  native  merchants  who  had  made 
the  journey  were  all  jealous  of  a  foreign  traveller  attempting 
to  penetrate  into  their  peculiar  domain,  and  gave  me  no  satis- 
factory information,  while  to  the  imagination  of  the  Cairenea, 
Sennaar  is  the  utmost  verge  of  the  world,  and  he  who  has  been 
there  and  returned  in  safety,  enjoys  the  special  protection  of 
Allah.  Even  Achmet,  although  he  showed  no  signs  of  fear, 
and  did  not  hesitate  to  accompany  me,  informed  his  family  and 
friends  that  we  were  going  no  further  than  Wadi  Haifa,  for  he 
aaid  they  would  certainly  detain  him  by  force,  should  they 
learn  the  truth, 

I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  obtain  a  firman  from  Abbas 
Paaha,  which  might  readily  have  been  procured.  The  Ameri- 
can, English  and  Austrian  Consuls  kindly  gaye  me  letters  te 
the  principal  Consular  agents  and  merchants  in  Khartoum,  be 
sides  which,  Aehmet  professed  to  haye  some  acc[naintance  witi 
Lattif  Pasha,  who  was  then  Pasha  of  Soudan.-  To  the  Hon, 
Mr.  Murray,  the  English  Consul-General,  and  Mr.  Constantine 
Kahil,  the  American  Vice-Oonsul  at  Cairo,  I -was  especially 
indebted  for  faTors.  The  former  intrusted  me  with  despatches 
for  Khartoum  and  Obeid,  in  Kordofan,  and  the  latter  furnished 
me  with  letters  to  the  Governors  of  Thebes,  Assouan  and  Ko- 
rosko,  asking  the  latter  to  insure  my  safety  oa  tko  journey 
through  the  Nubian  Desert.  Thus  prepared,  I  anticipated  no 
further  trouble  on  the  road  than  from  hard-trotting  camels, 
Band,  brackish  water,  and  the  like  privations,  which  are  easilj 
borne 
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The  fumiBhing  of  a  Nile-boat  requires  eoEsiderablo  know 
lodge  of  Housekeeping.  Tke  nuinber  of  small  articlea  required 
for  this  floating  speck  of  civilization  in  a  country  of  barbarians, 
ia  amazing  to  a  bachelor.  I  had  no  idea  that  the  art  of  cook- 
ing needed  sueh  a  variety  of  tools  and  appliances,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life,  conceived  some  respect  for  the  fame  of  Tide 
and  Soycr.  There  are  frying-pans  and  stew-paaa ;  coffee-pots 
and  tea-pots ;  knives,  forks,  spoons,  towels,  cups,  ladles  and 
boxes ;  butter,  lard,  flour,  rice,  macaroni,  oil,  vinegar,  mus- 
tard and  pepper ;  aud  no  end  to  the  groceries.  We  must  have 
a  table  and  chairs,  quilts  and  pillows,  mats,  carpets  and  nap- 
kins, and  many  other  articles  which  I  should  never  have 
thought  of  without  tho  help  of  Achmet  and  of  M.  Pini,  who 
keeps  a  general  depCt  of  supplies.  His  printed  lists,  in  four 
languages,  lighten  the  traveller's  labor  very  greatly.  His  ex- 
perience in  regard  to  the  quantity  required,  is  also  of  much 
service ;  otherwise  an  inexperienced  person  would  not  know 
whether  to  take  twelve  or  fifty  pounds  of  rice,  nor  how  much 
sugar  belonged  to  bo  much  coffee  The  expense  of  our  outfit, 
including  bread,  fowls,  mutton,  charcoal,  and  every  other 
requisite,  was  'ibout  two  thousand  piastres — a  little  more  than 
one  hundred  dollars  The  calculation  was  made  for  one 
month's  piovisious  for  two  persons 

For  my  further  journey  after  leaving  the  Nile,  I  was 
recommended  to  tike  a  large  supply,  on  aeeouut  of  the  scarcity 
and  expense  of  many  articles  in  Upper  Nubia  and  Sennaar.  I 
therefore  puichased  sufficient  tea,  coffee,  flour,  rice,  bisonits, 
sugar,  macaroni  and  dried  fiuit  to  last  me  two  months,  beside 
a  complete  cantten,  oi  supply  of  aiticles  necessary  for  life  in 
the  desert      I  took  an  extra  quantitj  of  gunpowder,  tobacco 
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and  coffee,  for  presents  to  the  A    I     h  kh       Th       t  t 

of  tJiis  outfit  was  about  nine  huddit  Idt        1 

procured  a  good  Turkish  tent  f  tw  h  d  d  d  fifty  p  s- 
trcs,  to  wkich  I  added  a  supply  t  te  t  p  It  pi  a- 
ter-skjns,  and  leathern  water-fla  k      11  tli  t   I     b     g  p 

cured  to  better  advantage  inC  Idd      tpp         dpt- 

ing  the  Egyptian  costume  until  Ihdmd        mpg  n 

tho  language,  and  therefore  cent  t  d  m^  If  w  th  p  h  g 
a  bomous  of  camel's  hair,  a  sab  b      dsh     1     fTpl 

silk,  for  the  waist,  and  shoes  of  wh  t    1    th      wh   h  y 

cool  and  comfortable.     I  also  f  11  w  d  th         t  m   f  th    E 
pean  residents,  in  having  my  h        h         1       tthhl       J 
wearing  a  white  cotton  skuU-c  p      0        th     w      d    w     th 
red  tarboosh,  or  fez,  and  asaptt  iratth  I 

bound  a  large  white  shawl  around    twhhw      nyfitl 
son  in  turban-making, 

Achmet,  influenced  by  a  sup     1 1       wh  h  t  pecal 

to  the  East,  begged  mo  to  ha  te  P    P      *  ^ 

that  we  might  leare  Boulak  on  M     d  y  wh   h  d  y  h  d 

was  the  luckiest  in  the  week,      d  w    Id        d  g  y 

prosperous  from  beginning  toed      Kwgfm      p 
that  half  the  success  of  the  j on      y  h     t    t        1  b  1 

ing  that  it  is  better  to  have  sup     t  I       w  th  th        g    m.t 

you,  I  determined  to  gratify  h  m      H    w  1  I 

could  wish,  and  we  rested  not  f    m  m         g  f       gl  t       tit 
last,  from  the  spirit  with  which  w    1  l       It       m  d    Im    t 
matter  of  life  and  death,  that  th    b    t    h     Id  1  M 

day,     I  had  a  clause  inserted  in         w    t  t      t  w  th  th 

captain,  that  he  should  forfeit      1  \  t  h  t 

ready  at  the  appointed  hour  ;bt         jtftl      p         tn 
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Aehmet,  who  well  knew  tho  indifference  of  tte  Acnb  nature, 
was  constantly  on.  liis  track.  Two  or  three  times  a  day  he 
galloped  to  Boulak,  to  hasten  the  enlistment  of  the  men,  the 
baiting  of  bread  for  the  voyage,  the  furbishing  of  the  cabin, 
and  ths  overhauling  of  the  sails,  oara  and  rig^ng.  My  Euro- 
pean friends  in  Cairo  smiled  at  our  display  of  activity,  saying 
that  such  a  thing  had  never  been  known,  as  a  boat  sailing  at 
the  appointed  time,  and  that  I  was  fatiguing  myself  to  no 
purpose. 

Monday  (Nov.  17th)  came,  and  the  Egyptian  cook,  Sa- 
lame,  whom  we  had  engaged  for  the  Nile  voyage,  was  de- 
spatched to  the  markets  to  lay  in  a  supply  of  fowls,  eggs,  but- 
ter and  vegetables.  My  letters  home — the  last  I  expected 
to  send,  for  months  to  come — were  committed  to  the  Post 
Office,  and  after  an  early  dinner,  wo  saw  our  baggage  and 
stores  laden  upon  carts  and  started  for  Boulak,  under  Aeh- 
met's  guidance.  We  took  leave  of  the  few  friends  wo  had 
made  in  Cairo,  and  followed.  The  Cleopatra  was  still  lying 
in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  dahaiiyehs,  but  the  American  flag, 
hoisted  at  the  peak  of  her  little  mizzenraast,  was  our  "  cornet," 
proclaiming  departure.  We  found  Achmet  tmjacketed  and 
unturbaned,  stowing  away  the  stores,  with  one  eye  on  the 
raia,  and  another  (as  it  seemed  to  me}  on  each  of  the  tardy 
sailors.  There  was  still  charcoal  to  be  bought,  and  hois  gras 
for  kindling  fires,  and  clubs  for  the  men,  to  prevent  invasions 
from  the  shore,  with  many  more  of  those  wants  which  are 
never  remembered  until  the  last  moment.  The  afternoon  wore 
oway ;  the  shadows  of  the  feathery  dat«-trees  on  the  island 
of  Rhoda  stretched  long  and  cool  across  tlio  Nile ;  but  before 
the  sun  had  touched  the  tops  of  the  Pyramids,  we  had  sqi 
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out  from  tlie  shipping  of  Boulai,  and  were  slowly  working  up 
the  Nile  before  a  liglit  wind,  while  our  boatmen  tlmmpod  the 
tarabooJca,  and  sang  their  wild  Arab  songs  of  departure.  The 
rai's  came  up  to  koow  whether  he  had  not  fulfilled  his  contract, 
and  Achmet  -wilh  a,  cheerful  face,  turned  to  me  and  said' 
"  Praised  be  Allah,  master  !  we  shall  have  a  lucky  Journey." 
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We  went  no  further  than  the  village  of  Gizeh,  three  or  foui' 
miles  above  Cairo,  on  the  first  evening,  having  engaged  our 
donkeys  and  theiv  drivers  to  meet  us  there  and  convey  us  to 
the  Pyramids  on  the  following  morning,  Ahout  dusk,  the  rais 
moored  our  boat  to  the  hank,  heside  a  College  of  dervishes, 
whose  Bnearthly  chants,  choruses  and  clapping  of  hands,  were 
prolonged  far  into  the  night.    Their  wild  cries,  and  deep,  mo- 
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notonous  tass  towlinga  so  filled  our  eara  that  we  coald  not 
choose  but  listen,  and,  in  spite  of  our  fatigue  sleep  was  impos- 
eible.  After  performing  for  several  hours,  they  gradually 
ceased,  through  sheer  exhaustion,  though  there  was  one  tough 
old  dervish,  who  continuid  to  gasp  out,  "Allah I  Allah,.'" 
with  such  a  apahmodio  energy,  that  I  suapeoted  it  was  pro- 
duced by  the  involuntary  action  of  his  laryux,  and  that  he 
could  not  have  stopped,  even  had  he  been  ao  minded. 

When  we  threw  opea  the  latticed  blinds  of  our  cabin,  he- 
fore  sunrise,  the  next  morning,  the  extraordinary  purity  of  tha 
air  gave  rise  to  an  amusing  optica!  delusion  on  the  part  of  my 
friend.  "See  that  wall  I"  said  he  pomtmg  to  i  space  be- 
tween two  white  houses  ;  ''what  a  brilliant  color  it  i'!  painted, 
and  how  those  palms  and  these  white  houses  an,  idioved 
against  it  I"  He  was  obliged  to  look  twice  befoie  ho  per- 
ceived that  what  he  had  tahen  foi  i  will  close  at  hand,  was 
really  the  sky,  and  rested  upon  a  far  iff  horiziu  Om  don- 
keys were  in  readiueaa  on  the  hank,  and  I  hestiode  the  same 
faithful  little  gray  who  had  for  three  days  oiined  me  through 
the  bazaars  of  Cairo.  We  loft  orders  fir  tht  ra  s  to  go  on  to 
Bedracheyn,  a  village  near  the  suppooed  site  of  Memphis,  and 
taking  Achmet  with  ua,  rode  off  ga>ly  among  the  mud  hovels 
and  under  the  date-trees  of  Gizeh,  on  our  way  to  the  Pyramids 
Near  the  extremity  of  the  village,  we  entered  one  of  the  largo 
chicken-hatching  eatablishmente  for  which  the  place  ia  famed, 
but  found  it  empty.  We  disturbed  a  numerous  family  of  Fel- 
lahs, couched  together  oa  the  clay  floor,  crept  on  our  hands 
and  knees  through  two  amaU  holes  and  inspected  sundry  ovens 
covered  with  a  layer  of  chaff,  and  redolent  of  a  mild,  moist 
heat  and  a  feathery  smelh     The  owner  informed  us  that  for 
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the  first  four  or  five  days  tlie  eggs  were  exposed  (o  smoke  a» 
well  as  heat,  aDd  that  when  the  birds  hegan  to  pick  the  shell, 
p-hieh  generally  took  place  in  fifteen  dajs,  thej  were  placed  in 
another  oTen  and  earefully  accouched. 

The  rising  sun  shone  redlj  on  the  Pyramids,  as  we  rode 
out  on  the  broad  harvest  land  of  the  Nile.  The  black, 
unctuous  loam  was  stiU  too  moist  from  the  inundation  to  be 
ploughed,  except  in  spots,  here  and  there,  but  eveu  where  the 
water  had  scarce  evaporated,  millions  of  germs  were  pushing 
their  slender  blades  up  to  the  sunshine.  In  that  prolific  soil, 
the  growth  of  grain  is  visible  from  day  to  day.  The  Fellahs 
were  at  work  oa  all  sides,  preparing  for  planting,  and  the  un- 
gainly buffaloes  drew  their  long  ploughs  slowly  through  the  soil 
Where  freshly  turned,  the  earth  had  a  rich,  soft  lustre,  liie 
dark-brown  velvet,  beside  whioh  the  fields  of  young  wheat, 
beans  and  lentils,  glittered  with  the  most  brilliant  green. 
The  larks  sang  in  the  air  and  flocks  of  white  pigeons  clustered 
like  blossoms  on  the  tops  of  the  sycamores.  There,  in  Novem- 
ber, it  was  the  freshest  and  most  animating  picture  of  Spring. 
The  dii-eot  road  to  the  Pyramids  was  impassable,  on  aeoouat 
of  the  water,  and  we  rode  along  the  top  of  a  dyko,  intersected 
by  canals,  to  the  edge  of  the  Libyan  Desert — a  distance  of 
nearly  ten  miles.  The  ruptures  in  the  dyke  obliged  us  occa- 
sionally to  dismount,  and  at  the  last  canal,  which  cuts  off  the 
advancing  sands  from  the  bounteous  plain  on  the  other  side, 
our  donkeys  were  made  to  swim,  while  we  were  carried  aoross 
on  the  shoulders  af  two  naked  Arabs.  They  had  run  out  in 
advance  to  meet  us,  hailing  us  witii  many  English  and  Piencb 
phrases,  while  half  a  dozen  boys,  with  earthen  bottles  which 
they  had  just  filled  from  the  slimy  canal,  crowded  after  them, 
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insieting,  iu  very  good  Eoglisb,  that  we  stoiild  drink  at  oiica 
and  take  them  with  us  to  the  Pyramids. 

Oar  donkeys'  hoofs  now  sank  deep  in  the  Libyan  sands 
and  we  looted  up  to  the  great  stone-piles  of  Cheops,  Oe^ 
phrenes  and  Mycerinns,  not  more  than  half  a  mile  distant 
Our  sunrise  view  of  the  Pyramids  on  leaving  &izeh,  was  suffi- 
cient, had  I  gone  no  further,  and  I  approached  them,  without 
the  violent  emotion  which  sentimental  travellers  experience, 
but  with  a  qniet  feeling  of  the  most  perfect  satisfaction.  The 
form  of  the  pyramid  is  so  simple  and  complete,  that  nothing  is 
left  to  the  imagination.  Those  vast,  yellowish-gray  masses, 
whose  feet  are  wrapped  in'tlio  silent  saed,  and  whose  tops  lean 
against  tlie  serene  blue  heaven,  enter  the  mind  and  remain  in 
the  memory  with,  no  shock  of  surprise,  no  stir  of  unespected 
admirafiom  The  impression  they  give  and  leave,  is  calm, 
grand  and  enduring  as  themselves. 

The  sun  glared  hot  on  the  sand  as  wo  toiled  up  the  asoent 
to  the  base  of  Cheops,  whose  sharp  corners  were  now  broken 
into  zigzags  by  the  layers  of  stone.  As  we  dismounted  in  his 
shadow,  at  the  foot  of  the  path  which  leads  up  to  the  entrance, 
on  the  northern  side,  a  dozen  Arabs  beset  us.  They  belonged 
to  the  regular  herd  who  have,  the  Pyramids  in  charge,  and  are 
so  renowned  for  their  impudence  that  it  is  customary  to  em]>loy 
the  janissary  of  some  Consulate  in  Cairo,  as  a  protection.  Be- 
fore leaving  Gtizeh  I  gave  Achmet  my  sabre,  which  I  thought 
would  be  a  sufficient  show  to  secure  us  from  th6ir  importuni- 
ties. However,  when  we  had  mounted  to  the  entrance  and 
were  preparing  to  climb  to  the  summit,  they  demanded  a  dollar 
from  each  for  their  company  on  the  way.  This  was  just  four 
times  the  usual  fee,  and  we  flatly  refused  the  demand.     >fj 
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friend  liad  in  the  mean  time  liecome  so  giddy  from  tlie  few  afepg 
he  Iiad  mounted,  that  lie  decided  to  return,  and  I  ordered  Ach. 
met,  who  knew  the  way,  to  go  on  with  me  and  leave  the  Arabs 
to  their  howlings.  Their  leader  instantly  sprang  before  him, 
and  attempted  ta  force  him  haoL  This  was  too  much  for 
Achmet,  who  thrust  the  man  aside,  whereupon  he  was  instantly 
beset  hy  three  or  four,  and  received  several  hard  blows.  The 
struggle  took  place  just  on  the  verge  of  the  atones,  and  he  was 
prudent  enough  to  drag  his  assailants  into  the  open  space  before 
the  entrance  of  the  Pyramid.  My  friend  spraog  towards  the 
group  with  his  cane,  and  I  called  to  the  donkey-driver  to  bring 
up  my  sabre,  but  by  (his  time  Achmet  had  released  himself, 
with  the  loss  of  Ms  turban. 

Th     A    b     wh    h  d  th      t  ned  fo  tieat  us  in  the  same 
ma  th  d  oed  th      d  maud  to  the  regular  fee  of  five 

pt       f  hitkth        of  them  and  commenced  the 

t  1  VI  A  hm  t  d  my  friend  below.  Two  boys  fol- 
t  w  d  w  th  b  ttl  f  w  t  At  first,  the  way  seemed 
hazardous,  for  the  stones  were  covered  with  sand  and  fragments 
which  had  fallen  from  above,  but  after  wo  had  mounted  twenty 
courses,  the  hard,  f  mooth  blocks  of  granite  formed  broader  and 
more  sec  ire  step'*  Two  A  abs  went  befo  e  one  hoi  1  ng  each 
ot  my  hauls  wh  le  the  th  d  thov&d  me  i  from  the  rear 
The  ass  stance  thus  reniered  wa^  not  light  f  r  few  of  the 
stones  are  less  than  four  feet  n  he  gl  t  The  wat«  b  ys 
scamp  red  ij  Ics  do  us  w  th  the  ag  bty  of  cats.  Wo  stoppe  1 
a  uoment  to  take  brej,th  t  a  rt  of  leftirg  place  halfway 
up — an  0]  en  ng  n  the  Pyr  m  d  communicit  ng  v  th  the 
upf  rmo  t     t  th      nter    r  chan  1  e  I  h   1  no   s  one     sat 

Down  on  tl  e    earest  sto  e  tl  an  th    \  al  s  t    t  1  cd  then  s  1  es 
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at  my  feet  and  entertained  me  with  most  absurd  mixture  ol 
flattery  and  menace.  One,  patting  tlie  calves  of  my  legs,  cried 
out;  "Oh,  what  fine,  strong  logsl  how  fast  they  came  up; 
Jiobody  ever  went  up  the  Pyramid  so  fast ! "  while  the  fithera 
added :  "  Here  you  must  giye  us  baclisheesli :  every  body  gives 
us  a  dollar  here."  My  only  answer  was,  to  get  up  and  begin 
climbing,  and  they  did  not  cease  pulling  and  pushing  till  they 
left  me  breathless  on  the  summit.  The  whole  ascent  did  not 
occupy  more  than  ten  minutes. 

The  view  from  Cheops  has  heen  often  described.  I  cannot 
say  that  it  increased  my  impression  of  the  majesty  and  gran- 
deur of  the  Pyramid,  for  that  was  already  complete.  My  eyes 
wandered  off  from  the  courses  of  granite,  broadening  away 
below  my  feet,  to  contemplate  the  glorious  green  of  the  Nile- 
plain,  barred  with  palm-trees  and  divided  by  the  gleaming  flood 
of  the  ancient  river ;  the  minarets  of  Cairo ;  the  purple  walla 
of  the  fir  Aiabian  miuntams ,  the  Pvraraid  groups  of  Salikara 
and  Dashoor,  overlooking  dismterred  Memphis  m  the  South  ; 
and  the  and  jellow  waves  of  the  Libyan  Desert,  which  tolled 
unbroken  to  the  western  sl^y  Tht,  clear,  open  heaven  above, 
which  seemed  to  radiate  light  liom  its  u  tiio  cinciie,  clasped 
in  its  embrace  and  harmonized  the  diftereut  teatures  of  this 
wondertul  landscape  Theie  was  too  much  waimth  ani  bril- 
1  ance  ior  desolation  E^eiy  thing  was  alive  and  rial,  the 
Pyiamids  were  not  mm'",  and  the  dtad  Ph'iraohs,  the  worship- 
pers ot  Athor  and  Apis,  did  not  onie  enter  my  mmd 

My  wll  attendants  did  not  long  allow  me  to  enjoy  the 
V  w  qu  ly  To  escape  from  their  importunities  for  back- 
ghe  sh  I  g  e  them  two  piastres  in  copper  coin,  which  instantly 
turne  1   he    flatteries  into  the  most  bitter  complaints.     It  waa 
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Ittl         dthypf       dh        g  ( 

d  11       I        lit  t  I     til    m      y  b    k      I 
t  m  d  d  p  t    t  into  my  p    1.  t      TL 

d  th  d  fi    t  d  th  t!i 

^dth         ta^j,       hwip       t  t 

oina  higii  into  the  air,  and  as  thoy  clattered  down 
on  the  stones,  there  .ensued  such  a  scramble  aa  would  have  seat 
any  but  Arabs  over  the  edge  of  the  Pyramid.  We  then  eom- 
menoed  the  descent,  two  seizing  ray  hands  as  before,  and  drag- 
ging me  headlong  after  them.  We  went  straight  down  the 
side,  sliding  and  leaping  from  stone  to  stone  without  stopping 
to  tahe  breath,  aad  reached  the  base  in  five  or  sis  minutes.  I 
was  so  excited  from  the  previous  aggression  of  the  Arabs,  that 
I  neither  felt  fatigue  nor  giddiness  on  the  way  up  and  down, 
and  was  not  aware  how  violent  had  been  my  exertions.  But 
when  I  touched  the  level  sand,  all  my  strength  vanished  in  an 
instant.  A  black  mist  came  over  my  eyes,  and  I  sank  down 
helpless  and  nearly  insensible.  I  was  scarcely  able  to  speak, 
and  it  was  an  hour  before  I  could  sit  upright  on  my  donkey. 
I  felt  the  Pyramid  in  all  my  bones,  and  for  two  or  three  days 
afterwards  moved  my  joints  with  as  much  difficulty  as  a  rheu- 
matic patient. 

The  Arabs,  who  at  first  had  threatened  to  kill  Achmet, 
now  came  forward  and  kissed  his  hands,  humbly  entreating 
pardon.  But  his  pride  had  been  too  severely  touched  by  the 
blows  he  had  received,  and  he  repulsed  them,  spitting  upon 
the  ground,  as  the  strongest  mark  of  contempt.  We  consider 
ed  it  due  to  him,  to  .ourselves,  and  to  other  travellers  after  us, 
to  represent  the  matter  to  the  Shekh  of  the  Pyramids,  who 
lives  in  a  village  called  Kinnayseh,  a  mile  distant,  and  ordered 
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AoLmet  to  eonduet  us  thither.  We  first  rode  along  the  baai; 
of  tlie  Pyramid  of  Cephrenes,  and  down  tho  saud  drifts  to  the 
majestic  head  of  the  SphiDS.  I  shall  cot  attempt  to  describe 
this  enormous  relic  of  Egyptian  art.  There  is  nothing  like  if 
in  the  world.  Those  travellers  wto  pronounce  its  features  to 
be  negro  in  tieir  character,  are  certainly  very  hasty  m  Ihiir 
eouclusious.  That  it  is  an  Egyptian  head  is  plainly  evident, 
notwithstanding  its  mutilation.  The  typo,  however,  is  rather 
fuller  and  broader  than  is  usual  in  Egyptian  statues. 

On  reaching  the  village  we  found  that  the  shekh  was  ab- 
sent in  Cairo,  hut  were  received  by  tis  son,  who,  after  spelling 
out  a  few  words  of  my  Arabic  passport  and  -hearing  Aclimet's 
relation  of  the  affair,  courteously  invited  us  to  Li'*  house  We 
rode  between  the  mud  huts  to  a  small  couit  yard,  whe 'e  wo 
dismounted  A  caipet  ^as  spread  on  the  ground,  uuder  a 
canopy  of  palm  leaves,  and  the  place  of  honor  was  gives  to  us, 
the  young  shekh  seatmg  himself  on  the  edge,  while  our  don- 
key diivers,  witei  boya  and  a  numbei  of  villagers,  st  jod  res- 
pectfully aiounJ  A  messenger  was  instantly  despatched  to 
the  Pyramids,  and  in  the  mean  time  we  lighted  the  pipe  of 
leace  The  shekh  promised  to  judge  the  guilty  parties  and 
sunish  them  m  our  presence  Coffee  was  ordered,  but  as  the 
unlucky  youth  returned  and  ludibcreetly  cried  out,  "Ma 
feesh  1 "  {the  e  s  Q  ne  )  he  shekh  took  him  by  the  neck, 
and  run  him  out  of  h  ui  yird,  threatening  him  with  all 
manner  of  pen        s  un    fiS  h     rought  it. 

We  found    u  n   dcred  in  the  light  of  judges,  and 

I  thought  tnvo    n  h     children  playing  Cadi,  in  the 

Arabian  tale.     B  I    J    i^    Cadi  with  the  necessary  gravi- 

ty of  countenan  e  was  a  d  fficnlt  matter.     It  was*  rather  era 
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barrasBiiig  to  sit  cross-legged  so  long,  and  to  look  so  severci 
My  face  was  of  tlie  color  of  a  boiled  lobster,  from  tlie  sun,  and 
in  order  to  protect  mj  eyes,  I  had  taken  off  my  cravat  and 
bound  it  around  the  red  tarboosh.  My  friend  had  swathed  his 
felt  hat  in  like  iuaiinor,  and  when  the  shekh  looked  at  us  from 
t  n  to  t  wb  le  Achmet  spoke  of  our  friendship  with  all 
th  C  Is  C  iro,  it  was  almost  too  much  to  enjoy  quietly 
H  w  th      h  kh,  who  ■noie  a  led  cap  ind  a  single  cotton 

g  m  1  t  t  1  iia  with  much  resptct  Hib  serene,  imp'ir 
t  Id  heheaid  the  testimony  of  the  \ariou8  wit- 

wh  called  up,  was  most  admirable      Aftei  half 

ah  d  1  y  the  messenger  returned,  and  the  guilty  par- 

t      w       b      ght  into  couit,  looking  somewhnt  aJaimed  and 
y     bm  We  identified  the  two  ricgleadeia,  and  after 

n  d  g  th  matter  thoroughly,  the  shekh  ordered  that 
th  y  sh  11  be  nstantly  bastinadoed.  We  decided  between 
ou     1  es  t     It  the  punishment  commence,  lest  the  matter 

b     Id      t  b         sidered  sufficiently  serious,  aad  then  to  show 

u   m     y  by  p    doning  the  culprits. 

0  f  th  ni  n  was  then  thrown  on  the  ground  and  held 
by  the  head  and  feet,  while  the  shekh  took  a  stout  rod  and 
began  administering  the  blows.  The  victim  had  prepared 
himself  by  giving  his  bornous  a  double  turn  over  his  back,  and 
as  the  end  of  the  rod  struck  the  ground  each  time,  there  was 
much  sound  with  the  veriest  farce  of  punishment.  After  half 
a  dozen  strokes,  be  cried  out,  "  yo,  salawm  I  "  whereupon  the 
crowd  laughed  heartily,  and  my  friend  ordered  the  shekh  to 
stop.  The  latter  cast  the  rod  at  our  feet,  and  asked  us  to 
continue  the  infliction  ourselves,  until  we  were  satisfied.     We 

told  him  and  the  company  in  general,  through  ichmet,  that 
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wo  were  convinoed  of  his  readiness  to  punish  impoStioD  ;  ihtX 
we  wished  to  show  the  Arabs  that  they  muat  in  fiitare  treat 
travellers  with  respect ;  that  we  should  send  word  of  the  affaii' 
to  Cairo,  and  they  might  rest  assured  that  a  second  assault 
would  he  more  severely  dealt  with.  Since  this  had  been 
demonstrated,  we  were  willing  that  the  pimisliment  should  now 
cease,  and  in  conclusion  returned  our  thanks  to  the  shelfh,  for 
his  readiness  to  do  us  justice.  This  decision  was  received 
with  great  favor ;  the  two  culprits  came  forward  and  kissed 
our  hands  and  those  of  Aehmet,  and  the  f  iilagers  pronounced 
a  unanimous  sentence  of  "iaih/"  (good  I)  The  indiscreet 
youth  again  appeared,  and  this  time  with  coffee,  of  which  we 
partook  with  much  relish,  for  this  playing  the  Cadi  was  rather 
fatiguing.  The  shekh  raised  our  hands  to  his  foreliead,  and 
accompanied  us  to  the  end  of  the  village,  where  we  gave  the 
coffee-bearer  a  backsheesh,  dismissed  our  water-boys,  and 
turned  our  donkeys'  heads  toward  Abousir, 

Achmet's  dark  skin  was  pale  from  his  wounded  pride,  and  I 
was  fa    t  f    : 

sat  in  th  tb   1     d       f  th    gl  wmg  D  S    t      mf  -t  d 

us.     Th     1  m  t  th  d  h      b  d    t  b  und 

as  that    f  th 
pregna  t  1    m 
grows      0 

sometim  th      th      f      m        th  h  1     1   If  t  II 

we  rea  h  1  th  d  py    m  1      f  Ab  wh        1 1        d 

southward  into  the  Desert.  After  seeing  Cheops  and  Ce- 
phrenes,  these  pyramids  are  only  interesting  on  account  of 
their  dilapidated  state  and  the  peculiarity  of  their  forms,  some 
of  their  sides  taking  a  more  obtuse  angle  at  half  Iheir  height 
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BAKKAIU.    AND 

They  arc  buried  deep  in  the  sand,  wiiicli  tas  ao  drifted  toward 
tLe  plaiD,  that  from  tte  broad  hollow  lying  between  them  and 
the  group  of  Satkara,  more  than  a  mile  distant,  every  sign  of 
vegetation  ja  shut  out.  Vast,  sloping  causeways  of  masonry 
lead  up  to  two  of  them,  and  a  large  motmd,  occupying  the 
space  between,  suggests  the  idea  that  a  temple  formerly  stood 
there.  The  whole  of  the  desert  promontory,  which  seemed  to 
have  been  gradually  blown  out  on  the  plain,  from  the  hills  in 
tide  rear,  exhibits  traces  here  and  there  of  ruins  beneath  the 
surface.  My  friend  and  I,  as  we  walked  over  the  hot  sand, 
before  our  panting  donkeys,  came  instinctively  to  the  same 
oonolusion — that  a  large  city  must  have  once  occupied  the 
space  between,  and  to  the  southward  of,  the  two  groups  of 
pyramids.  It  is  not  often  that  amateur  antiquarians  find  such 
Budden  and  triumphant  confirmation  of  their  conjectures,  as 
we  did. 

On  the  way,  Achmet  had  told  us  of  a  Frenchman  who  had 
been  all  summer  digging  in  the  sand,  near  Sakfeara.  After  we 
bad  crawled  into  the  subterranean  depflt  of  mummied  ibises, 
and  nearly  choked  ourselves  with  dust  in  trying  to  find  a  pot 
not  broken  open ;  and  after  one  of  our  dunieymen  went  into  a 
human  mummy  pit  and  brought  out  the  feet  and  legs  of  some 
withered  old  Egyptian,  we  saw  before  us  the  residence  of  this 
Frenchman  ;  a  mud  hut  on  a  high  sand-bank.  It  was  an  un- 
fortunate building,  for  nearly  all  the  front  wall  had  tumbled 
down,  revealing  the  contents  of  his  kitchen.  One  or  two 
Arabs  loitered  about,  but  a  large  number  were  employed  at 
thfl  end  of  a  long  trench  which  estendcd  to  the  hills. 

Before  reaching  the  house  a  number  of  deep  pits  barred 
our  path,  and  the  loose  sand,  stirred  by  our  f^ct,  slid  back  into 
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evies,  after  mating  bis  drawings  and  measurements.  The 
Egj'ptian  antborilies  are  worse  than  apathetic,  for  they  would 
not  hesitate  to  born  the  sphinxes  for  lime,  and  build  ban-iicka 
for  filthy  soldiers  with  the  marble  blocks.  Besides  this,  the 
French  influence  at  Cairo  was  then  entirely  overshadowed  by 
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Ihat  of  England,  and  althougli  M.  Mariette  waa  sapported  in 
bis  labors  by  the  Frencli  Academy,  aod  a  subscription  headed 
by  Louis  Napoleon's  name,  he  was  forced  to  be  content  witb 
tbe  simple  permiasioii  to  dig  out  these  remarkable  rains  and 
describe  them.  He  could  neither  protect  them  nor  remove 
the  portable  sculptures  and  inscriptions,  and  therefore  prefer- 
red giving  them  again  into  the  safe  keeping  of  the  sand 
Here  they  will  be  secure  from  injury,  until  some  more  fortu- 
nate period,  when,  possibly,  the  lost  Memphis  may  be  entirely 
given  to  the  world,  aa  fresh  as  Pompeii,  and  far  more  grand 
and  imposing. 

I  asked  M,  Mariette  what  first  induced  him  to  dig  for  Mem- 
phis in  that  spot,  since  anticjuarians  had  fixed  upon  the  mounds 
near  Mitrahenny  (a  village  in  the  plain  below,  and  about  four 
miles  distant),  as  the  former  site  of  the  city.  He  said  that 
the  tenor  of  an  inscription  which  he  found  on  one  of  the  blocis 
quarried  out  of  these  mounds,  induced  him  to  believe  that  the 
principal  part  of  the  city  lay  to  the  westward,  and  therefore 
he  commenced  excavating  in  the  nearest  sand-hill  in  that  di- 
rection. After  sinking  pits  in  various  places  he  struck  on  an 
avenue  of  sphinxes,  the  cine  to  all  his  after  discoveries.  I'ol- 
lowing  this,  he  came  upon  the  remains  of  a  temple  (probably 
the  Serapeitm,  or  Temple  of  Serapis,  mentioned  by  Strabn), 
and  afterward  upon  streets,  colonnades,  public  and  private  edi 
ficas,  and  all  other  signs  of  a  great  city.  The  number  of 
gphimes  alone,  buried  under  these  high  sand-drifts,  amounted 
to  two  thousand,  and  he  had  frei^uently  uncovered  twenty  or 
thirty  in  a  day.  He  estimated  the  entire  number  of  statues, 
iuscriptioni  and  reliefs,  at  between  four  and  five  thousand. 
The  most  remarkable   di-'fcovery  was  that  of  eight    colosaaj 
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statues,  which  were  evidently  the  product  of  Grecian  art 
During  thirteen  months  of  aaaiduous  lahor  w  th  hut  one  a* 
aiatant,  he  had  made  drawings  of  all  tlieae  ohjt.  ta  in  1  forTard 
ed  them  to  Paris,  In  d  t  b  n  a  it  hml  he  hid  huill 
an  Arab  houae  of  unhi  ct  h  \  th  y/AU  of  wh  eh  hal  luat 
tumbled  dDwn  for  the  th  1  t  ii  Hia  wirkmen  were  thpn 
engaged  m  ckiring  away  th  and  f  m  the  dweJliiig  of  some 
old  Memphian,  and  he  nt  d  d  p  ding  his  roof  o\er  the 
massive  wilEa,  and  making  his  residence  in  the  exhumed  city 

The  man's  ippeiianee  showed  what  he  had  undergone,  ind 
gave  me  an  idea  ot  the  estiaoidmary  zeal  and  patience  repir 
ed  to  mjlie  a  bu(.ceasful  antiquarian  His  fice  wa'!  as  brown 
as  an  Ariba,  his  eyes  severely  luflimed,  and  hia  hands  as 
rough  as  a  bricklayei''^  His  manner  wi  h  the  native  woili. 
men  win  idmirable,  and  they  labored  with  a  heartv  good  vill 
which  almost  supplied  the  want  ot  the  needful  implementa 
All  th  y  had  w  re  straw  baskets  which  they  filled  with  a  sort 
of  rude  sho  el  and  then  landed  up  to  be  cairitd  ofi  on  the 
hea  Is  of  other'  One  of  the  principal  woihmen  wis  dt  if  and 
dumb  b  t  the  fu  n  c  t  \rab  I  evei  siw  He  was  const  mtlj 
play  Dp  ofl  h  s  jokes  on  tho  e  who  weie  too  alow  or  too  negU 
gent  An  nlu  kv  g  rl  stooi  ng  down  at  the  wrong  time  to 
1  f 1 1  b  ket  f  aan  1  rece  ved  the  oontenta  of  another  on  her 
head,  and  her  indignant  outcry  was  hailed  by  the  rcat  with 
screams  of  laughter.  I  saw  the  same  man  pick  out  of  the  sand 
a  glazed  tile  containing  hieroglyphic  characters.  The  gravity 
with  which  he  held  it  before  him,  feigning  to  pemae  it,  occa- 
sionally nodding  his  head,  as  if  to  say,  "Well  done  for  old 
Pharaoh  !"  eould  not  have  been  excelled  by  Burton  himself. 

Strabo  states  that  Memphis  had  a  ciroumforcnce  of  sevco 
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teen  miles,  and  therefore  both  M.  Mariette  and  the  antiq^ua- 
rians  are  right.  The  mounds  of  Mitraheuny  probahlj  mark 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  city,  while  its  western  limit  extend- 
ed beyond  the  Pyramids  of  Saiticara,  and  included  in  its  sub- 
urbs those  of  Abousir  and  Dashoor,  The  apace  explored  by 
M.  Mariette  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  and  some- 
what more  than  half  a  mile  in  breadth.  He  was  then  continu- 
ing his  esoavationa  westward,  and  had  almost  reached  the  first 
ridge  of  the  Libyan  Hills,  withont  finding  the  termination  of 
the  ruins.  The  magnitude  of  his  discoyery  will  be  best  linowa 
when  his  drawings  and  descriptions  are  given  to  the  world. 
A  few  months  after  my  visit,  hia  labors  were  further  re- 
warded by  finding  thirteen  colossal  sarcophagi  of  black  marble, 
and  he  has  recently  added  to  his  renown  by  discovering  an  en- 
trance to  the  Sphinx.  Yet  at  that  time,  the  exhumation  of 
the  lost  Memphis — second  only  in  importance  to  that  of  Nine- 
vet — ^waa  unknown  in  Europe,  except  to  a  few  sa/vcms  in  Paris, 
and  the  first  intimation  which  some  of  my  fi-iends  in  Cairo  and 
Alexandria  had  of  it,  was  my  own  account  of  my  visit,  in  the 
newspapers  they  received  from  America,  But  M.  Mariette  is 
a  young  man,  and  will  yet  sec  his  name  inscribed  beside  those 
of  -Bnrckhardt,  Eelzoni  and  Layard, 

"VVe  had  still  a  long  ride  before  us,  and  I  took  leave  of 
Memphis  and  its  discoverer,  promising  to  revisit  him  on  my 
return  from  Khartoum.  As  we  passed  the  brick  Pyramid  of 
Sakkara,  which  is  built  in  four  terraces  of  equal  height,  the 
dark,  grateiiJ  green  of  the  palms  and  harvest-fields  of  the  Nile 
appeared  between  two  sand-hills — a  genuine  balm  to  our  heat- 
ed eyes.  We  rode  through  groves  of  tlie  fragrant  mimosa  to 
a  broad  dike,  the  windings  of  which  we  were  obliged  to  follow 
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across  tlie  plain,  as  the  soil  was  still  wet  and  adLesivo.  It  ■was 
too  late  to  visit  the  beautiftil  Pyramids  of  Dashoor,  the  first  of 
which  is  more  than  three  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  from  a 
distance  has  almost  as  grand  on  effect  as  those  of  Gizeh,  Our 
tired  donkeys  lagged  slowly  along  to  tke  palm-groves  of  Mitra- 
benny,  where  we  saw  mounds  of  earth,  a  few  blocks  of  red 
granite  and  a  colossal  statue  of  Remeses  II.  (Sesostris) — which 
until  now  were  supposed  to  he  the  only  remains  of  Memphis. 
Tho  statue  lies  on  its  faee  in  a  hole  filled  with  water.  The 
countenance  is  said  to  be  very  beautiful,  but  I  could  only  see 
the  top  of  Sesostris's  back,  which  bore  a  faint  resemblance  to 
a  crocodile. 

Through  fields  of  cotton  in  pod  and  beans  in  blossom,  we 
rode  to  the  Nile,  dismissed  our  donkeys  and  their  attendants, 
and  lay  down  oh  some  bundles  of  corn-stalks  to  wait  the  arri- 
val of  our  boat.  But  there  had  been  a  south  wind  all  day, 
and  we  had  ridden  much  faster  than  oar  men  could  tow.  We 
sat  till  long  after  sunset  before  the  stars  and  stripes,  floating 
from  the  mizzen  of  the  Cleopatra,  turned  the  corner  below 
Bedrasheyn.  When,  at  last,  we  sat  at  our  cabin-table,  weary 
and  hungry,  we  were  ready  to  confess  that  the  works  of  art 
produced  by  our  cook,  Salame,  were  more  marvellous  and  in. 
tereating  than  Memphis  and  the  Pyramids. 
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tasvlng  the  Pjminida— 4  Calm  and  a  Breeae— A  Coplio  Tisit— Minjet— Th^^  Grntloiil 
ofBenl-HiisBEin— DiioBi  PbIois  ana  Orocoailca— Djpbal  Almiifij.ls— Entrance  into 
Pppor  Egypt— Dlrerslons  of  Ibo  Boatmon— Sioot -Its  Tombs— A  Lonascapo- A 
BMb. 

"  II  flows  fhronsh  old  liuahed  %)T)t  and  ila  Bands, 
like  fiomo  gravo,  mtglily  thnuglit  threading  a  dream," 

Tun;  extent  of  my  journey  into  Africa  led  me  to  reverse  the 
HBual  plan  puraued  by  travellers  on  the  Nile,  ■who  sail  to  As- 
souan or  Wadi-Halfa  without  pause,  and  visit  the  antiquities 
on  their  return.  I  have  never  been  able  to  discern  the  phi- 
losophy of  this  plan.  The  voyage  up  is  always  longer,  and 
more  tedious  {to  those  heathens  who  call  the  Nile  tedious), 
than  the  return  ;  besides  which,  two  visits,  though  brief,  with 
an  interval  between,  leave  a  more  complete  and  endurirg 
image,  than  a  single  one.  The  mind  has  time  to  analyze  and 
contrast,  and  can  afterwards  confirm  or  correct  the  first  im- 
pressions. How  any  one  oan  sail  from  Cairo  to  Siout,  a  voy- 
age of  two  hundred  and  sixty  miles,  with,  bnt  one  or  two  points 
of  interest,  without  taking  the  Pyramids  with  him  in  memory, 
I  cannot  imagina  Were  it  not  for  that  recollection,  I  sboiild 
have  pronounced   Modem  Egypt  more  interesting  than  the 
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Egypt  of  the  Pharaohs  aud  the  PtolemieB.  I  omitted  seeing 
cone  of  t.he  important  remains  on  my  upward  journey,  so  tbat 
I  might  he  left  free  to  choose  another  route  homeward,  if  pos- 
sible. It  peemed  like  slightjag  Fortune  to  pass  Dondera,  and 
Karnak  and  Omboa,  without  notice.  Opportunity  is  rare,  and 
a  wise  man  will  never  let  it  go  by  him.  I  knew  not  what  dan- 
gers I  might  have  to  encounter,  but  I  knew  that  it  would  be  a 
satisfaction  to  me,  even  if  apeared  by  the  Bedouins  of  the  Ly- 
bian  Desert,  to  think  ;  "  You  rascals,  you  have  killed  me,  but 
[  have  seen  Thebes  I " 

The  Pyramids  of  D  h  f  11  w  d  us  all  the  next  day 
after  leaving  Memphis.  Ou  I  t  ged  ua  slowly  along 
shore,  against  a  mild  south  milt  Id  not  bring  us  out  of 
the  horizon  of  those  red        d  p  lea.     Our  patience  was 

tried,  that  day  and  the  n  st  by  1  w  and  toilsome  progress, 

hindered  still  more  by  running  aground  on  aaad-bauks,  but  we 
were  pledged  to  patience,  and  had  our  reward.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  fourth  day,  as  we  descried  before  us  the  minarets  of 
Bcnisouef,  the  first  large  town  after  leaving  Cairo,  a  timid 
breeze  came  rustling  over  the  dourra-fields  to  the  north,  and 
puffed  out  the  Cleopatra's  languid  sails.  The  tow-rope  was 
hauled  in,  our  Arabs  jumped  on  board  aud  produced  the  drum 
and  tambourine,  singing  lustily  as  we  moved  out  into  the 
middle  of  the  stream.  The  wind  increased ;  the  flag  lifted  itself 
from  the  mast  and  streamed  toward  Thebes,  and  Benisouef 
went  by,  almost  before  we  had  counted  its  minai-ets,  I  tried 
in  vain  to  distinguish  the  Pyramid  of  Illahoon,  which  stands 
inland,  at  the  base  of  the  Libyan  Hills  and  the  entrance  of  the 
pass  leading  to  the  Lake  of  Pyoom,  the  ancient  Mceris.  Near 
the  Pyramid  are  the  foundations  of  the  famous  Labyrinth, 
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lately  exoayated  by  Dr.  Lepsiua.  The  Provinee  of  Fyoom, 
BurrOTinding  t!io  lake,  is,  witH  tte  escoption  of  the  Oases  in 
the  Libyan  Desert,  the  only  produotlve  land  west  of  the  moun- 
tains bordering  the  Nile. 

All  afternoon,  with  both  sails  full  and  our  vessel  leaning 
against  the  current,  we  flew  before  the  wind.  At  dusk,  the 
town  of  Feshn  appeared  on  our  ieft ;  at  midnight,  we  passed 
Abou-G-irgeh  and  the  Mounds  of  Bchoesa,  the  ancient  Osyrin- 
ehns;  and  when  the  wind  left  us,  at  sunrise,  wo  were  seventy 
miles  from  Benisouef.  The  Arabian  Mountains  here  approach 
the  liver,  and  at  two  points  terminate  in  abrupt  precipices  of 
yeDow  caleareouH  rock.  The  bare  cliffs  of  Djebel  el  Tayr  (the 
Mountain  of  Birds),  are  crowned  with  the  "  Convent  of  the 
Pulley,"  BO  called  from  its  inaccossibio  situation,  and  the  £iet 
that  visitors  aro  frequently  drawn  to  tho  summit  by  a  rope  and 
windlass.  While  passing  this  convent,  a  cry  came  up  from 
tho  muddy  waters  of  tho  river :  "  Wo  are  ChristianSj  0  IIow- 
adji !  "  aad  pre-^ently  two  naked  Coptic  monks  wrigglod  over 
the  gunwale,  and  sat  down,  panting  and  dripping,  on  tho  deck. 
We  gave  them  backsheesh,  which  they  instantly  clapped  into 
their  mouths,  but  their  souls  likewise  devoutly  yearned  for 
brandy,  which  they  did  not  get.  They  were  large,  lusty  follows, 
and  whatever  perfection  of  spirit  thoy  might  have  attained, 
their  flesh  certainly  had  never  been  unnecessarily  mortified. 
After  a  breathing  spell,  they  jumped  into  the  river  again,  and 
we  soon  snw  them  straddling  from  point  to  point,  as  they 
crawled  up  the  almost  perpendicular  cliff.  At  Djebel  el  Tayr, 
the  birds  of  Egypt  (according  to  an  Arabic  legend)  assemble 
annually  and  choose  one  of  their  number  to  remain  there  for  a 
year.     My  friend  complained  that  the  wild  geese  fmd  ducks 
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were  not  represented,  and  ont  of  revenge  fired  at  a  company  of 
huge  pelicans,  who  were  seated  on  a  sand-banlt. 

The  drum  and  tambourine  kept  lively  time  to  tlio  voices  of 
our  sailors,  afi  we  approached  Minyeh,  the  second  large  towB 
on  the  river,  and  the  capital  of  a  Province.  But  the  soBg  thia 
time  had  a  peculiar  significance.  After  the  long-drawn  sound, 
something  between  a  howl  aud  a  groan,  which  terminated  it,  wo 
were  waited  upon  by  a  deputation,  who  formally  welcomed  us 
to  the  city.  We  responded  by  a  backsheesh  of  twenty-five 
piastres,  and  the  drum  rang  louder  than  ever.  Wc  stayed  in 
Minyeh  long  enough  to  buy  a  leg  of  mutton,  and  then  sailed 
for  the  tombs  of  Beni-Hassan.  The  wind  left  ns  as  we  reached 
a  superb  palm-grove,  which  for  several  miles  skirts  the  foot  of 
Djebel  Sheth  Timay.  The  inhabitants  are  in  bad  odor,  and  in 
addition  to  our  own  guard,  we  were  obliged  to  take  two  men 
from  the  village,  who  came  armed  with  long  sticks  and  built  a 
fire  on  tho  bank,  beside  our  vessel.  This  is  a  regulation  of 
the  Grovernment,  to  which  travellers  usually  conform,  but  1 
never  saw  much  reason  for  it.  We  rose  at  dawn  and  wandered 
for  hours  through  the  palms,  to  the  verge  of  the  Desert,  When 
within  two  or  tbroo  miles  of  the  mountain  of  Beni-Hassan,  we 
provided  ourselves  with  candles,  water-flasks  and  weapons,  and 
set  off  in  advance  of  our  boat.  The  Desert  here  reached  the 
Nile,  terminating  in  a  bluff  thirty  to  forty  feet  in  height,  which 
is  composed  of  layers  of  pebbles  and  shelly  sand,  apparently 
the  deposit  of  many  successive  floods,  I  should  have  attri- 
buted this  to  the  action  of  the  river,  cutting  a  deeper  channel 
from  year  to  year,  but  I  believe  it  is  now  acknowledged  that  the 
bed  of  the  Nile  is  gradually  rising,  and  that  the  yearly  inan 
dation  covers  a  much  wider  space  than  in  the  time  of  the  Pha- 
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It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  tliis  fact  with  tlie  vevy  per 

e  eneroaehments  which  the  sand  Is  making  on  theLihjan 

b  tw  m  y    tl      tb       f  fi  1  tb  t  tb   gl    "  usL  t- 
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by  Ibi  abim  Pasha,  on  account  of  tbo  marauding  propensitiet  of 
e  iuhabitants.  It  baa  a  cruel  sound,  when  you  are  told  that 
the  people  were  driven  away,  and  their  dwellings  razed  to  the 
ground,  but  the  reality  is  a  trifling  matter.  The  Arabs  take 
their  water-skins  and  pottery,  jump  into  the  Nile,  swim  across 
a  safer  place,  and  in  three  or  four  Jays  their  palaces  of  mud 
are  drying  in  the  sun.  We  came  upon  tliem  the  next  morning, 
as  thieyishly  inclined  aa  ever,  and  this  was  the  only  place 
where  I  found  the  people  othei-wise  than  friendly, 

A  steep  path,  up  a  slope  covered  with  rounded  boulders  of 
bard  black  rock,  leads  to  the  grottoes  of  Beui-Haasan.  They 
are  among  the  oldest  in  Egypt,  dating  from  the  reign  of  Osir- 
tasen  I,  about  1750  years  before  the  Christian  Era,  and  are 
interesting  from  their  encaustic  paintings,  representing  Egyp- 
tian life  and  customs  at  that  early  date.  Tbe  rock  chambers 
extend  for  nearly  half  a  mile  along  the  side  of  the  mountain, 
Tbe  most  of  them  are  plain  and  without  particular  interest, 
and  they  have  all  saflered  fram  the  great  spoilers  of  Egypt-- 
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the  Porrian,  the  Copt  and  the  Saracen.  Four  onlj  retain  theii 
hieroglyphica  and  paintings,  and  are  adorned  with  colatnES 
hewn  from  the  solid  rook.  The  first  we  entered  contained  four 
plain,  fluted  columns,  one  of  which  had  been  shivered  in  the 
centre,  leaYing  the  architrave  and  capital  suspended  from  the 
ceiling.  The  walls  were  covered  with  paintings,  greatly  faded 
and  defaced,  representing  the  cultui'e  and  manufacture  of  flax, 
the  sowing  and  reaping  of  grain,  aud  the  making  of  bread, 
be  des  a  n  imber  of  spirited  hunting  and  fishing  Bcenes.  The 
upant  f  the  tomb  appears  to  have  been  a  severe  master, 
f     h  ants  are  shown  in  many  places,  undergoing  the  pun- 

1  m  nt  t  the  bastinado,  which  is  even  inflicted  upon  women. 
H  w  al  0  wealthy,  for  we-still  see  his  stewards  presenting 
I  m      th  tabl  t      h        g  th  f  h      p    j     ty      H 
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ed  to  illustrations  of  gymnastic  exercises,  and  the  figures  are 
drawn  with  remarkable  freedom  and  skill.  There  are  never 
more  than  two  persons  iu  a  group,  one  being  painted  red  and 
the  other  black,  in  order  the  better  to  show  the  position  of 
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each.  In  at  least  fivo  hundred  different  gronpiEga  the  saiaa 
exercise  is  not  repeated,  showing  a  wonderful  fertility  of  inven< 
tion,  either  on  the  part  of  the  artist  or  the  wrestlers.  The 
execution  of  these  figures  fully  reached  my  ideas  of  Egyptian 
pictorial  art,  bat  the  colors  were  much  less  vivid  than  some 
travellers  represent.  The  tomha  are  not  large,  though  numer- 
ous, and  what  is  rather  singular,  there  is  not  the  least  trace  of 
a  city  in  the  neighborhood,  to  which  they  could  have  hebnged. 

The  nest  day  at  noon  we  passed  between  the  mounds  of 
Antinoe  and  Hermopolis  Magna,  lying  on  opposite  hanks  of  the 
Nile.  Antinoe,  built  by  the  Emperor  Adrian  in  honor  of  his 
favorif*,  the  glorious  Antinons,  who  was  here  drowned  in  the 
river,  has  entirely  disappeared,  with  the  esception  of  its  foun- 
dations. Twenty-five  years  ago,  many  interesting  monuments 
were  still  standing,  but  as  they  were,  unfortunately,  of  tho 
white  calcareous  stone  of  the  Arabian  Hills,  they  have  been 
long  since  burnt  for  lime.  Before  reaching  Antinoe  we  had 
just  come  on  board,  after  a  long  walk  on  the  western  hank,  and 
the  light  wind  which  bore  ns  toward  the  mountain  of  Shekh 
Abaddeh  was  too  pleasant  to  he  slighted  ;  so  we  saw  nothing 
of  Adrian's  city  except  some  heaps  of  dirt.  The  splendid 
evening,  however,  which  bathed  the  naked  cliffs  of  the  moun- 
tain in  rosy  flame,  was  worth  more  to  us  than  any  amount  of 
marble  blocks. 

Tho  guide  hook  says,  "hereabouts  appears  the  doumpalm, 
and  crocodiles  begin  to  be  more  frequently  seen."  The  next 
morning  we  found  one  of  the  trees,  hut  day  aft«r  day  we  vainly 
sought  a  crocodile.  My  friend  recalled  a  song  of  Gfeibel's,  con- 
cerning a  German  mnsician  who  played  his  violin  by  the  Nilt» 
till  the  crocodiles  came  out  and  danced  around  the  Pyramids, 
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and  Id  liia  despair  would  also  have  purcliased  a  Tiolin,  if  aiij 
could  taye  bean  found  in  Siout,  I  had  seen  alligators  on  the 
Miasissippij  aad  took  the  disappointment  more  eomplaeently. 
The  doum  palm  differs  from  the  columnar  date-palm  in  the 
form  of  its  leaves,  whieli  are  fan-like,  and  in  having  a  branching 
trunk.  The  main  stem  divides  a  few  feet  from  the  root,  eaeb 
of  the  branches  again  forming  two,  and  each  of  these  two  more, 
till  the  tree  receives  a  broad,  rounded  top.  The  fruit  hangs 
below  in  clusters,  resembling  small  cocoa-nuts,  and  has  a  sort 
of  gingerbread  flavor,  which  is  not  disagreeable.  When  fully 
d  J  dh  1  t  t  k  pi  hlk  rv  d'  m  ft  d 
by  th  A  1  t  b  i  1  1  1  1  d  tl  m  11  t  lea 
W      1  p       h  1  tl  t         f  Al     f    d    w  th       t    ng 

df         bl    w    d      H       th    Nl     f       iw     1    f  t  I 

whthftfltp       I  wh       mydplL 

d    h    p     ngl  fh  m  th      pr  f  t    ns 

Tb      fte  h        f  U       th    J  11  w       t         d 

thirigglp         1      w  twthwdfldt      t 

t  th     p    f    t  bl        f  th      ky      Tb  t 

1      dthmtdg  p      t      thhifbt        dth 

sailoia  always  approach  it  with  foai.  Owm^,  to  its  deep  side 
gorges,  tho  wind  sometimes  shifts  about  without  a  moment's 
warning,  and  if  the  large  lateen  sail  is  caught  aback,  the  vessel 
is  instantly  overturned.  During  the  pas-^ige  of  this  and  other 
similar  straits,  two  sailors  sit  on  deck,  holding  the  sail  rope, 
ready  to  let  it  fiy  in  the  wind  on  the  slightest  ippeinnc  of 
danger.  The  shifting  of  the  sail  is  a  delii-ate  businca,  at  'ueh 
times,  but  I  found  it  better  to  trust  to  our  men,  avikward  a^ 
they  were,  than  to  confuse  by  attempting  to  dueot  them.  At 
I)jebel  ShekL  Said,  the  sailors  have  a  custom  of  throwing  two 
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hither  and  thither  ia  such  a  dayious,  lingering  track,  that  you 
must  Bail  twenty-five  miles  to  reach  El  Hamra,  the  port  of 
Siout,  Tte  landscape,  broader  and  luoro  majestic  than  tlioae 
of  Lower  Egypt,  ia  evea  richer  and  more  blooming.  The 
Desert  is  kept  within  its  proper  bounds;  it  is  no  longer  visible 
from  the  river,  aod  the  Mils,  whose  long,  level  lines  frame  the 
view  on  either  side,  enhance  by  their  terrible  sterility  the 
luxury  of  vegetation  whioh  covers  the  plain.  It  ia  a  boun- 
teous land,  visited  only  by  healthy  airs,  and  free  from  the  pes- 
tilence whidi  sometimes  scourges  Cairo. 

The  wind  fell  at  midnight,  but  came  to  us  again  the  next 
morning  at  sunrise,  and  brought  us  to  El  Hamra  before  noon. 
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Our  men  were  in  tigh  spirits  at  iiaTing  a  day  c  rest  bfr 
fore  them,  tte  contracts  for  boats  always  stipulating  for  a  halt 
of  twenty-four  hours  at  Siout  and  Esneh,  in  order  that  they 
may  procure  their  supplies  of  provisions.  They  buy  wheat 
and  dourra,  bare  it  ground  in  one  of  the  rude  mills  worked  by 
bufialoes,  and  bate  a  sufficient  quantity  of  loaves  to  last  two 
or  three  weets.  Our  men  had  also  the  inspiration  of  baolc- 
sheesh  in  their  song,  and  their  dolorous  love-melodies  rang 
from  shore  to  shore.  The  correctness  with  which  these  people 
sing  is  absolutely  surprising.  Wild  and  harsh  as  are  their 
songs,  their  choruses  are  in  perfect  accord,  and  even  when  at 
the  same  time  exerting  all  their  strength  at  the  poles  and  oars, 
they  never  fail  in  a  note.  The  melodies  are  simple,  but  not 
without  expression,  and  all  are  pervaded  with  a  mournful  mo- 
notony which  seems  to  have  been  caught  from  the  Desert. 
There  is  generally  an  improvisatore  in  each  boat's  crew,  who 
supplies  an  endless  number  of  lines  to  the  regular  chorus  of 
"  hay-haylee  sah  /  "  So  far  aa  I  conld  understand  our  poet, 
there  was  not  the  least  meaning  or  connection  in  his  poetry, 
but  he  never  failed  in  the  rhythm.  He  sang,  for  instance : 
"  0  Alexandrian  I  "—then  followed  the  chorus  :  "  Hasten, 
three  of  you  ! " — chorus  again  :  "  Hail,  8idi  Ibrahim  ! "  and 
BO  on,  for  an  hour  at  a  time.  On  particular  occasions,  he  add- 
ed pantomime,  and  the  scene  on  our  forward  deck  resembled  a 
war-dance  of  the  Blackfeet.  The  favorite  pantomime  is  that 
of  a  man  running  into  a  hornet's  nest.  He  stamps  and  cries, 
improvising  all  the  while,  the  chorus  seeking  to  drown  his 
voice.  He  then  throws  off  his  mantle,  cap,  and  sometimes  his 
last  garment,  slapping  his  body  to  drive  off  the  hornets,  and 
howling  with  pain.     The  song  winds  up  with  a  prolonged  cry, 
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whicli  only  ceases  wten  every  lung  is  emptied  Etch  when 
most  mirtlifully  inclined,  and  roaring  in  ecstasy  over  some  sil- 
ly joke,  our  men  always  lauglied  in  accurd.  3o  sound  and 
hearty  were  their  cacliinnatory  choruses,  that  we  involuntaj'ily 
laughed  with  them. 

A  crowd  of  donkeys,  ready  saddled,  awaited  ua  on  the  tank, 
and  the  boys  hegan  tn  fight  before  our  boat  was  moored.  We 
chose  three  unpamtcd  animals,  so  large  that  our  feet  were  at 
least  three  inches  from  the  ground,  and  set  off  on  a  galloii  for 
Sioaf,  which  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  river.  Ita 
fifteen  tall,  white  minarets  rose  before  us,  against  the  back- 
ground of  the  mountain,  and  the  handsome  front  of  the  palace 
of  Ismail  Pasha  shone  through  the  dark  green  of  its  emboaom- 
ing  acacias.  The  road  follows  the  course  of  a  dam,  buiit  to 
retain  the  waters  of  the  inundation,  and  is  shaded  with  palms, 
sycamores  and  mimosas.  On  either  side  we  looked  down  upon 
fields  of  clovei",  so  green,  juiey  and  June-like  that  I  was 
t«mpted  to  jump  from  my  donkey  and  take  a  roU  therein. 
Where  the  ground  was  etill  damp  the  Arabs  were  ploughing 
with  camels,  and  Bowing  wheat  on  the  moist,  fat  loam.  We 
crossed  a  bridge  and  entered  the  court  of  justice,  one  of  the 
most  charmingly  clean  and  shady  spots  in  Egypt.  The  town, 
which  is  built  of  sun-dried  bricks,  whose  muddy  hue  is  some- 
what relieved  by  the  whitewashed  most^ues  and  minarets,  is 
astonishingly  clean  in  every  part.  The  people  themselves  ap- 
peared to  be  orderly,  intelligent  and  amiable. 

The  tombs  of  the  City  of  Wolves,  the  ancient  Lycopolis, 
are  in  the  eastern  front  of  the  mountain  overhanging  the  city. 
We  rode  to  the  StaU  Anfar,  the  principal  one,  and  then 
climbed  to  the  summit.      The  tombs  are  much  laiger  than 
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those  of  Eoni-Hassan,  tut  have  been  almost  ruiaed  by  tha 
modem  Egjptiars.  The  enoi-mous  square  pillars  which  filled 
thoir  halls  have  been  shattered  down  for  lime,  and  only  frag- 
mentB  of  tlie  capitals  still  hang  from  the  ceilings  of  solid  rook. 
The  sculptures  and  hieroglyphics,  which  are  here  not  painted 
but  sculptured  in  intaglio,  are  also  greatly  defaced.  The 
Beeond  tomb  called  by  the  Arabs  Siabl  Hamam  {Pigeon  Sta- 
ble), retains  its  grand  doorway,  which  has  on  each  side  the  co- 
lossal figure  of  an  ancient  king.  The  sand  around  its  mouth 
is  filled  with  fragments  of  mummied  wolves,  and  on  our  way 
up  the  mountain  we  scared  one  of  their  descendants  from  his 
lair  ia  a  solitary  tomb  Th  biaZZ  Hamam  is  about  sixty 
feet  sc[uare  by  forty  in  h  ht  n  1  n  ts  rough  and  ruined  as- 
pect is  more  impressi  e  tl  an  the  m  -e  chaste  ami  elegant 
chambers  of  Beni-Hassan  Th  ew  of  the  jilain  of  Siout, 
seen  through  its  entran  ,  h  s  a  t  ulj  magical  effect.  From 
the  gray  twilight  of  the  hall  in  ^yhich  yuu  stand,  the  green  of 
the  fields,  the  purple  of  the  diatajit  mountains,  and  the  blue 
of  the  sky,  daaale  your  eye  as  if  tinged  with  the  broken  rays 
of  a  prism. 

From  the  sommit  of  the  mountain,  which  we  reached  by 
sealing  a  ereyioe  in  its  white  cliffe,  we  overlooked  a  more  beau- 
tiful landscape  than  that  seen  from  the  Pyramid.  In  the 
north,  beyond  the  spires  of  Maufalout  and  the  crags  of  Ahou- 
fayda,  we  counted  the  long  palm-groves,  receding  behind  ona 
another  to  the  yellow  shore  of  the  Desert ;  in  front,  the  wind- 
ing Nile  and  the  Arabian  Mountains;,  southward,  a  sea  of 
wheat  and  clover  here  deepening  into  dai-k  emerald,  there  pal- 
ing into  gold,  according  to  the  degree  of  moisture  in  the  soU., 
and  ceasing  only  because  the  eye  refused  to  follow;  while  be- 
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hind  us,  over  the  desert  hills,  wound  the  track  of  the  jearlj 
caravan  from  Dar-Fur  and  Kordofan.  Our  Arah  guide  point- 
ed out  a.  sandy  plain,  behind  the  cemetery  of  tie  Mamelukes, 
which  lay  at  our  feet,  as  the  campiag-ground  of  the  caravan, 
and  tried  to  tell  us  how  many  thousand  camels  were  assembled 
there.  As  we  looked  upon  the  superb  plain,  teeming  with  its 
glory  of  vegetable  life  and  enlivened  by  the  songs  of  the  Arab 
ploughmen,  a  funeral  procession  camo  from  the  city  and  passed 
slowly  to  the  burying-ground,  accompanied  by  the  dismal 
howling  of  a  baud  of  women.  We  went  below  and  rode  be- 
tw         til     wh  t  w    h  d    1  m  g  tli     §  f  tli 

M  m  1  k  Th     pi        w      b  felt     1  1     h      f  1 

mp  wthth     tl       Abbygg         Iwbdsen. 

Th    g  wli    h    h   1       ts        fh       w  11    t    tch     f 

th         mil        th       Ig     f  th    D       t —    p    t        j  e- 

tjlmjm         f  t  mm  d 

th         Th  I  =!      t      p  t  w  th  th        h    d       f 

thTllwmmfl  d  bm  liltiby 

b      th    g  t 

Th      tyh     h     1  1  1      1    g    b  tl     b    Itly 

Mhm      dByDftd      th  IwfMhmmd 

Al       Th    h  lis  p  IP    1^  ^3  ^y  t^        1 

i  p      d  w  h  m    bl       L  ttl    th      d     f  w  t  1 

1 1  tl      d  m      te  tm    pi  1     t    pw    d  f    m  th 

t       t    I  1  wl    h     d         b    w    fig         1      t    t  !    d 

m  tl     1    T  b    t  t  I      f  th    b  th      1  w      g  t    tw 

Abwh  bbdmtdp      t        jlgdmtw 

bdl  mtkfldwt  dthjll 

under  a  cold  douehe.  When  the  whole  process,  which  occupied 
more  than  half  an  hour,  was  over,  a  oup  of  coffee  and  a  pips 
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were  brought  to  me  as  I  lay  atreteLed  out  on  the  divan,  wliilu 
anotlier  attendant  commenced  a  couise  of  di^locition,  twiitmg 
and  crackiug  all  my  joints  and  prea&ing  violently  with  both 
hands  on  my  bi-east^  Singularly  enougli,  thia  lemoved  the  kn- 
guor  occasioned  by  so  much  hot  water,  and  g^^e  a  wonderful 
elasticity  to  the  frame,  I  walked  out  as  if  ^hod  with  the  wm^i 
of  Mercury,  and  as  I  rode  baek  to  our  boat,  congratulated  xay 
donkey  on  the  airy  lightness  of  his  load 
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1  seokW 

Wb  hear  mact  said  ty  tourists  wlio  tavG  viaited  Egypt, 
bonceming  the  comparative  pains  and  pleasures  of  lifo  on  the 
Nile,  and  their  decisions  are  as  various  as  their  individual 
characters.  Four  out  of  every  five  complain  of  the  monotony 
and  tedium  of  the  voyage,  and  pour  forth  touching  limenta 
tions  over  the  annoyance  of  rats  and  cockroaches,  Ihe  in  possi 
bility  of  procuring  beef-steak,  or  the  difBoulty  ci  ehiotmg 
crocodiles.     Some  of  them  are  wholly  impemieablo  t    the  mflu 
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eaccs  of  the  olimate,  eeenery  and  ruins  of  Egypt,  and  carry  tc 
tLe  Nubian  frontier  the  airs  of  Broadway  or  Bond-street.  I 
baye  heard  such  a  one  Bay  :  "  This  seeing  tbe  Nile  ia  a  nice 
thing  to  have  gotten  over,  but  it  is  a  great  bore  while  you  are 
about  it."  Such  is  the  spirit  of  those  travelling  snobs  {of  ail 
nations),  by  some  of  whom  sacred  Egypt  is  profaned  every 
winter.  They  are  unworthy  to  behold  the  glories  of  the  Nile, 
ftnd  if  I  had  the  management  of  Society,  they  never  should. 
A.  palio-tree  is  to  them  a  good  post  to  shoot  a  pigeon  from  ; 
Deodera  is  a  "  rum  old  concern,"  aud  a  crocodile  is  better  than 
Karnal:. 

There  aie  a  few,  however,  who  will  acknowledge  the  truth 
of  the  picture  which  follows,  and  which  was  written  in  the  oabin 
of  the  Cleopatra,  immediately  after  our  arrival  in  Upper  Egypt. 
As  it  is  a  faithful  transcript  of  my  Nilotic  life,  I  have  devi- 
ated from  tte  regular  course  of  my  narrative,  in  order  to  give 
it  without  change  : — 

The  Nile  is  the  Paradise  of  Travel,  I  thought  I  had 
already  fathomed  all  the  depths  of  enjoyment  which  the  travel- 
ler's restless  life  could  reach — enjoyment  more  varied  and 
exciting,  but  far  less  serene  and  enduring  than  tliat  of  a  quiet 
home — but  here  I  have  reached  a  fountain  too  pure  and  power- 
ful to  be  exhausted.  I  never  before  osperienced  such  a 
thorough  deliverance  from  all  the  petty  annoyances  of  travel  in 
other  lands,  such  perfect  contentment  of  spirit,  such  entire 
abandonment  to  the  best  influences  of  nature.  Every  day  opens 
with  a  jubilate,  and  closes  with  a  thanksgiving.  If  such  a 
balm  and  blessing  as  this  life  has  been  to  me,  thus  far,  can  be 
felt  twioe  in  one's  existence,  there  must  bo  another  Nile  some- 
where in  the  world. 
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Otter  travellers  undoubtedly  mate  other  esperiences  aad 
take  away  otier  impressions.  I  cau  even  conooive  circumstaa- 
ees  whict  would  almost  destroy  the  pleasure  of  tlio  journey 
The  same  exquisitely  sensitive  temperament  which  in  our  casu 
has  not  been  disturbed  by  a  aiagle  untoward  incident,  might 
easily  be  kept  in  a  state  of  constant  derangement  by  an  imaym- 
pathetio  companion,  a  cheating  dragoman,  or  a  fractioua  crew. 
There  are  also  many  trifling  desagrimens,  inseparable  from 
life  in  Egypt,  which  aoiae  would  consider  a  source  of  annoy- 
ance; but  as  we  find  fewer  than  we  were  prepared  to  meet,  we 
are  not  troubled  thereby.  Our  enjoyment  springs  from  causes 
so  few  and  simple,  that  I  soareely  know  how  to  make  them 
suffice  for  the  effect,  to  those  who  have  never  visited  the  Nile, 
It  may  be  interesting  to  such  to  be  made  acquainted  wilt  our 
manner  of  living,  in  detail. 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  as  independent  of  all  organized 
Governments  as  a  ship  on  the  open  sea,  (The  Arabs  call  the 
Nile  M  hahr,  "  the  sea.")  We  are  on  board  om-  own  char- 
tered vessel,  which  must  go  where  we  list,  the  captain  and 
sailors  being  strictly  bound  to  obey  us.  We  sail  under  nation- 
al colors,  make  our  own  laws  for  the  time  being,  are  ourselves 
the  only  censors  over  our  speech  and  conduct,  and  shall  have 
no  communication  with  the  authorities  on  shore,  unless  our 
subj  ts  bel  Of  tb  s  we  have  no  fear,  for  we  commenced 
by  ma  nta  n  n^  st  t  d  pline,  and  as  we  make  no  unreason- 
abl  1  n  nd  a  alw  ys  cheerfully  obeyed.  Indeed,  the 
m  st  e  mpl  t  ha  m  ny  xists  between  the  rulers  and  the  ruled, 
adth  burs  n  tis  the  purest  form  of  despotism, 
vi  fl  tt  ur  1  that  t  IS  better  managed  than  that  of  the 
M  U  R  pubb 
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Our  territory,  to  be  sure,  is  not  very  extensive.  The  Gleo- 
patra  is  a  dahahiyeli,  seventy  feet  long  by  ten  broad.  She 
has  two  short  masts  in  the  bow  and  stern,  the  first  upholding 
the  trinJ^eetj  a  lateen  soil  nearly  seventy  feet  in  length.  The 
latter  carries  the  belikdn^  a  small  sail,  and  the  American  col- 
ors. The  narrow  space  around  the  foremast  belongs  to  the  crew, 
who  cook  their  meals  in  a  small  brick  furnace,  and  sit  on  the 
gunwale,  beating  a  drum  and  tambourine  and  singing  for  hours 
in  interminable  choruses,  when  the  wind  blows  fair.  If  there 
is  no  wind,  half  of  them  are  on  shore,  tugging  us  slowly  along 
the  banks  with  a  long  tow-rope,  and  singing  all  day  long :  "  Aya 
ka/m.'im — ayilhamdm/"  If  we  strike  on  a  sand-bank,  they 
Jump  into  the  river  and  put  their  shoulders  against  the  hull, 
singing:  "hay-haylee  sah/"  If  the  current  is  slow,  they  ship 
the  oars  and  pull  us  up  stream,  singing  so  complicated  a  refrain 
that  it  is  impossible  to  write  it  with  other  than  Arabic  charac- 
ters. There  are  eight  men  and  a  boy,  besides  our  stately  rais, 
Hassan  Abd  el-Sadek,  and  the  swarthy  pilot,  who  greets  ua 
every  morning  with  a  whole  round  of  Arabic  salutations. 

Against  an  upright  pole  which  occupies  the  plaoe  of  a  main- 
mast, stands  our  kitehen,  a  high  wooden  bos,  with  three  fur- 
naces. Here  our  cook,  Salame,  may  be  seen  at  all  times,  with 
the  cowl  of  a  blue  capote  drawn  over  his  turban,  preparing  the 
marvellous  dishes,  wlierein  his  delight  is  not  less  than  ours, 
Salame,  like  a  skilful  artist,  as  he  is,  husbands  his  resources, 
and  eaeh  day  astonishes  us  with  new  preparations,  so  that,  out 
of  few  materials,  he  has  attained  the  grand  climax  of  all  art — 
variety  in  unity.  Achmet,  my  faithful  dragoman,  has  his  sta- 
tion here,  and  keeps  one  eye  on  the  vessel  and  one  on  the  kitchen, 
while  between  the  two  he  does  not  relax  his  protecting  care  foi 
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tia.  The  approacli  to  the  cabin  is  flanked  by  our  provision  ctests, 
whiuh  will  also  serve  as  a.  breastwork  in  case  of  foreign  aggre* 
sion.  A  huge  filter-jar  of  porous  earthenware  stands  againsl 
the  back  of  the  kitehon.  Wo  keep  our  fresh  butter  and  vege- 
tables in  a  bos  under  it,  where  the  sweet  Nile-water  drips  cool 
and  clear  into  am  earthen  basin.  Our  bread  and  vegetables,  in 
an  open  basket  of  palm-blades,  are  suspended  beside  it,  and  the 
roof  of  the  cabin  supports  our  poultry-yard  and  pigeon-house. 
Sometimes  (but  not  often)  a  leg  of  mutton  may  be  seen  bang- 
ing from  the  ridge-pole,  which  extends  over  the  deek  as  a  sup- 
port to  the  awning. 

The  cabin,  or  Mansion  of  the  Exeontive  Powers,  is  about 
twenty-five  feet  long.  Its  floor  is  two  feet  below  the  deck,  and 
its  ceiling  five  feet  above,  so  that  we  are  not  cramped  or  crowd- 
ed in  any  particular.  Before  the  entrance  is  a  sort  of  portico, 
with  a  broad,  cushioned  seat  on  each  side,  and  side-awnings  to 
Bhut  out  the  sun.  This  place  is  devoted  to  pipes  and  medita- 
tion. We  throw  up  the  awnings,  let  the  light  pour  in  on  all 
sides,  and  look  out  on  the  desert  mountains  while  we  inhale  the 
incense  of  the  East.  Our  own  main  cabin  is  about  ten  feet 
long,  and  newly  painted  of  a  brilliant  blue  color.  A  broad 
divan,  with  cushions,  extends  along  each  side,  serving  as  a  sofa 
by  jiay,  and  a  bed  by  night.  There  are  windows,  blinds,  and 
a  canvas  cover  at  the  sides,  so  that  we  can  regulate  our  light 
and  air  as  we  choose.  In  the  middle  of  the  cabin  is  our  table 
and  two  camp  stools,  while  shawls,  capotes,  pistols,  sabre  and 
gun  are  suspended  from  the  walls.  A  little  door  at  the  further 
end  opens  into  a  wash-room,  beyond  which  is  a  smaller  cabin 
with  beds,  which  we  have  alloted  to  Acbmet's  use.  Our  cook 
sleeps  on  deck,  with  bis  head  against  the  provision  chost     The 
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rais  and  pilot  sleep  on  tte  roof  of  our  cabin,  wtere  tlie  latiei 
sita  all  day,  holding  the  long  arm  of  the  rudder,  which  projects 
forward  over  the  cabin  from  the  high  end  of  the  stern. 

Our  manner  of  life  is  simple,  and  might  even  fee  called 
monotonous,  but  we  have  never  found  the  greatest  variety  of 
landscape  and  incident  ho  thoroughly  enjoyable.  The  scenery 
of  the  Nile,  tbua  far,  scarcely  changes  from  day  to  day,  in  its 
forms  and  colors,  hut  only  in  their  disposition  with  regard  to 
each  other.  The  shores  are  either  palm-groves,  fields  of  cane 
and  doTirra,  young  wheat,  or  patches  of  bare  sand,  blown  out 
from  the  desert.  The  villages  are  all  the  same  agglomerations 
of  mud-walls,  the  tombs  of  the  Moslem  saints  are  the  same 
white  ovens,  and  every  individual  camel  and  buffalo  resembles 

t  ghb  m  p  tur  {  ugl  ess.  The  Arabian  and  Libyan 
M      t  w   w    I    g       f     into  the  foreground  that  their 

J  11  w     1  fl  h        tl      N  1     now  receding  into  the  violet 

h  fthhiz  hbtl  ttle  differenoe  of  height,  hue, 

g    1         I  f    m  t   n       E     ry  new   scene   is   the  turn  of 
t  1   d       J  wh   h  th       ime   objects   are  grouped  in 

th  It  y  t  alw  y      h  racterized  by  the  most  perfect 

I  y      Th        I    lit   J  t       r-renewing  changes,  are  to  ua 

t  1!  d  1  ^ht  E  ther  from  tiie  pure  atmosphere, 
tl  h  I  By  1  f  w  1  1  fh  accordant  tone  of  our  spirits, 
w    fi  d  1       un        lly  tive  to  all  the  sliglitest  touches, 

thmtm      t       y     fthtgeo  and  harmony  which  bathes 
y  1    d      pe        1    dl  tine.     The  various  groupings 

of  the  palms,  the  shifting  of  the  blue  evening  shadows  on  tho 
roae-hued  mountain  walls,  the  green  of  the  wheat  and  sugar- 
cane, the  windings  of  the  great  river,  the  alternations  of  wind  and 
calm — each  of  these  is  enough  to  content  us,  and  to  give  every 
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day  a  different  ehiirm  from  that  wliict  weiit  before.  "We  meet 
contrary  winds,  calma  and  saod-banks  without  losiing  our 
paiience,  and  even  our  excitement  in  the  swiftness  and  graca 
with  which  our  vessel  souds  before  the  north-wind  is  mingled 
with  a  regret  that  our  journey  is  drawing  .so  mucii  the  more 
swiftly  to  ita  close.  A  portion  of  the  old  Egyptian  repose 
seems  to  bo  infused  into  our  natures,  and  lately,  when  I  saw 
my  face  in  a  mirror,  I  thought  I  perceived  in  ita  features  some- 
thing of  the  patience  and  resignation  of  the  Sphinx. 

Although,  in  order  to  enjoy  this  life  as  much  as  possible, 
we  subject  ourselves  to  no  arbitrary  rules,  there  is  sufEeient 
regularity  in  our  manner  of  living.  We  rise  before  the  sun, 
and  after  breathing  the  cool  morning  air  half  an  hour,  drink  a 
cup  of  coffee  and  go  ashore  for  a  walk,  unless  the  wind  is  very 
strong  in  our  favor.  My  friend,  who  is  an  enthusiastic  sports- 
man and  an  admirable  shot,  takes  Ms  fowling-pieee,  and  I  my 
aketoh-book  and  pistols.  We  wander  inland  among  tho  fields 
of  wheat  and  dourra,  course  among  the  palms  and  acacias  for 
game,  or  visit  the  villages  of  the  Fellahs.  The  temperature, 
which  is  about  60°  in  the  morning,  rarely  rises  above  75°,  so 
that  we  have  every  day  three  or  four  hours  exercise  in  the  mild 
and  pure  air.  My  friend  always  brings  back  from  one  to  two 
do^en  pigeons,  while  I,  who  practise  with  my  pistol  on  such 
ignoble  game  as  hawks  and  vultures,  which  are  here  hardly  shy 
enough  to  shoot,  can  at  tke  best  but  furnish  a  few  wing  fea 
tbers  to  clean  our  pipes. 

It  is  advisable  to  go  armed  on  these  excursions,  though 
there  is  no  danger  of  open  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  people. 
Certain  neighborhoods,  as  that  of  Eeni  Hassan,  are  in  bad 
repute,  but  the  depredations  of  the  inhabitanfe,  who  have  been 
disarmed  by  the  Government,  are  principally  confined  to  thiev 
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mg  and  other  petty  offenr  ea  On  one  scaision  I  fell  in  with  a 
company  of  these  peopk,  who  deminded  my  tarhoosh,  shoes 
and  shawl,  and  would  Ii^ve  taken  them  had  I  not  been  armed. 
In  general,  we  have  fiund  the  Fellahs  TCry  friendly  and  well 
disposed.  They  greet  us  on  our  morning  walks  with  "  Sola- 
mat  I "  and  "  Sabah  el  Kheyr  1 "  and  frequently  aeoompany  us 
for  miles.  My  friend's  fowling-piece  often  brings  around  him 
all  the  men  and  boys  of  a  village,  who  follow  him  as  long  as  a 
pigeon  is  to  be  found  on  the  palm-trees.  The  certainty  of  hia 
shot  esoites  their  wonder,  "  Wallah  I  "  they  cry ;  "  every 
time  the  Howadji  fires,  the  bird  drops."  The  fact  of  my  wear- 
ing  a  tarboosh  and  white  turban  brings  upon  me  much  Arabic 
conversation,  which  is  somewhat  embarrassing,  with  lay  imper- 
fect knowledge  of  the  language ;  but  a  few  words  go  a  great 
way.  The  first  day  I  adopted  this  hoad-dress  (which  is  conve- 
nient and  agreeable  in  eveiy  respect),  the  people  saluted  mo 
with  "  good  niorning,  0  Sidi ! "  (Sir,  or  Lord)  instead  of  the 
usual  "good  morning,  0  Howadji!"  (i.  e.  merchant,  as  the 
Franks  are  rather  contemptuously  designated  by  the  Arabs). 

For  this  climate  and  this  way  of  life,  the  Egyptian  costume 
is  undoubtedly  much  better  than  the  European,  It  is  light, 
cool,  and  does  not  impede  the  motion  of  the  limbs.  The  turban 
thoroughly  protects  the  head  against  the  sun,  and  shades  the 
eyes,  while  it  obstructs  the  vision  much  less  than  a  hat-brim. 
The  broad  silk  shawl  which  holds  up  the  baggy  trowsers,  shields 
the  abdomen  against  changes  of  temperature  and  tends  to  pre- 
vent diarrhcea,  which,  besides  ophthalmia,  is  the  only  ailment  the 
traveller  need  fear.  The  latter  disease  may  be  avoided  by 
bathing  the  face  in  cold  water  after  walking  or  i 
which  induces  perspiration.  I  have  followed  this  plan,  n 
though  ray  eyes  are  exposed  daily  to  the  full  blaze  of  tho  s 
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find  tbeni  growing  stronger  and  clearer.  In  fact,  since  leaving 
the  invigorating  camp-life  of  Caiifomia,  I  fcave  not  felt  the 
sensation  of  health  bo  purely  as  now.  The  other  day,  to  the 
great  deligkt  of  our  sailors  and  the  inexhaustible  merriment  of 
my  friend,  I  donned  one  of  Aohmet's  dresses,  Tliougli  the 
ishort  Theban's  flowing  trowsers  and  emhroidered  jacket  gave 
me  the  appearance  of  a  strapping  Turk,  who  had  grown  too 
fast  for  his  garments,  they  were  so  easy  and  convenient  in 
every  respect,  tiat  I  have  decided  to  un-Frank  myself  for  the 
remainder  of  the  journey. 

But  our  day  is  not  yet  at  an  end.  We  come  on  board 
about  eleven  o'clock,  and  find  our  breakfast  ready  for  the  table. 
The  dishes  are  few,  but  well  cooked,  and  just  what  a  hungry 
man  would  desire— fowls,  pigeons,  eggs,  rice,  vegetables,  fruit, 
the  coarse  but  nourishing  bread  of  the  country,  and  tho  sweet 
water  of  the  Nile,  brought  to  a  blush  by  an  infusion  of  claret 
After  breakfast  we  seat  ourselves  on  the  airy  divans  in  front 
of  the  cabin,  and  quietly  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  a  shebook, 
Slled  by  Achmet's  experienced  hand,  and  a  finjan  of  Turkish 
cofEee.  Then  comes  an  hour's  exercise  in  Arabic,  after  whicn 
we  read  guide-books,  consult  our  maps,  write  letters,  and  occupj 
ourselves  with  various  mysteries  of  our  housekold,  till  the 
noonday  heat  is  over.  Dinner,  which  is  served  between  four 
and  five  o'clock,  is  of  the  same  materials  as  our  breakfast,  but 
differently  arranged,  and  with  the  addition  of  soup.  My  friend 
avers  that  he  no  longer  wonders  why  Esau  sold  his  birthright, 
now  that  h"?  has  tasted  our  pottage  of  Egyptian  lentils.  Coffee 
and  pipes  follow  dinner,  which  is  over  with  the  first  flush  of 
BUDset  and  the  first  premonition  of  the  coolness  and  tiuiet  of 
evening. 
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We  scat  ourselves  on  deck,  aisd  drink  to  its  fulness  Iha 
balm  or  this  indescribable  repose.  Tlie  sun  goes  down  betiad 
(he  Libyan  Desert  in  a  broad  glory  of  purple  and  rosy  lights ; 
the  Nile  is  calm  and  niiT'iffled,  the  palms  stand  as  if  aeulptiired 
in  jasper-  and  malachite,  aiid  the  torn  and  ragged  sides  of  the 
A  b  an  M  untains,  pouring  thi-ough  a  hundred  Assures  thf 
sa  d    f  the  plains  above,  burn  with  a  deep  crimson  lustre,  as 

f  mould  ng  from  some  inward  fire.  The  splendor  soon 
p  e  ff  and  they  stand  for  some  minutes  in  dead,  ashy  pale- 
ne         Th     unset  has  now  deepened  into  orange,  iu  the  midst 

f  wh  h  a  largo  planet  shines  whiter  than  the  moon.  A 
B  nd  gl  w  falls  upon  tlio  mountains,  and  tfiis  time  of  a  pale, 
but  nt  s  yellow  hue,  which  gives  them  the  effect  of  a  traas- 
partnt  painting  The  pilm  groves  aie  dirk  below  and  the  sky 
dail  bchmd  them,  they  alone,  the  symbols  of  peipetual  de^o 
lation,  are  tiansfiguied  by  the  magi  al  illumination  Si^arcel^ 
a  sound  disturbs  the  solemn  magnifieenLe  of  the  hour  Even 
our  full  throated  Aiabs  ire  silent  and  it  a  ware  gurgles 
against  the  piow,  it  slid  s  softly  back  into  tho  iiver,  as  if  le 
buked  foi  the  venture  We  speak  but  little  ind  then  mostly 
in  echco'!  of  owh  othei'«  thoughts  '  Thi«  11  moie  than  meie 
enjoyment  of  Nature,"  s^id  my  fuend,  on  sith  in  evenm^^ 
"it  is  woiahip  ' 

Speiking  of  my  friend,  it  is  no  moie  than  ju^>t  that  I 
should  confess  how  muoh  of  the  luck  of  this  Nile  voyige  la 
owiQg  to  him,  ind  therein  may  be  the  sei^ret  of  my  cimplete 
satisfaction  and  the  secret  of  the  disappointment  of  others.  It 
is  more  easy  and  yet  more  difficult  for  persons  to  harmonize 
while  travelling,  than  when  at  home.  By  this  I  mean,  that 
men  of  kindred  natures  and  aims  find  each  other  more  readilj 
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and  confide  in  each  other  m  f  Ij  wh  1  t!  1  t  jarring 
element  rapidly  drives  othe      t    th  d  f    tl         part^     No 

corfesaional  80  complotoly  r        1    th    wl   1    m  the  com- 

pauioBship  of  travel.  It  is  t  j  bl  t  w  the  conven- 
tional masks  of  Society,  and  pi  ft  is  often 
enough  to  ceutraliiie  manyr  lly  d  q  1 1  0  the  other 
hand,  a  congeniality  of  soul  d  t  j.  m  t  j  dily  ripens 
into  the  firmest  friendship  a  d  d  bl  y  [  1  which  ia 
mutually  enjoyed.  My  con  i  m  wllylfl  fm  me  in 
age,  in  station,  and  in  his  p  f  1  f  ,  b  t  to  one  of 
those  open,  honest  and  loving  natures  which  are  often  found  in 
his  native  Saxony,  he  unites  a  most  warm  and  thorough  appre- 
ciation of  B-cauty  in  Nature  or  Art.  We  hannoniae  to  a  mir- 
Bcle,  and  the  parting  with,  him  at  Assouan  will  he  the  sorest 
oang  of  my  journey. 

My  friend,  the  HowadjI,  in  whose  "Nile-Notes"  the 
Egyptian  atmosphere  is  so  perfectly  reproduced,  says  that 
"  Conscience  falls  asleep  on  the  Nile."  If  by  this  he  means 
that  artificial  g^uality  which  bigots  and  sectarians  call  Con- 
scienee,  I  quite  agree  with  him,  and  do  not  blame  the  Nile  for 
its  soporific  powers.  But  that  simple  faculty  of  the  sou!,  na^ 
tive  to  all  men,  which  acts  best  when  it  acts  unconsciously, 
and  leads  our  passions  and  desires  into  right  paths  without 
seeming  to  lead  them,  is  vastly  strengthened  by  this  quiet  and 
healthy  life.  There  is  a  oatbedral-like  solemnity  in  the  air  of 
Egypt ;  one  feels  the  presence  of  the  altar,  and  is  a  better 
man  without  his  will.  To  those  rendered  misanthropic  by 
disappointed  ambition — mistrustful  by  betrayed  confidence — 
despairing  by  unassuagoable  sorrow — let  me  repeat  the  motto 
Trhidi  heads  this  chapter. 
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I  have  endeavored  to  picture  our  mode  of  life  as  f^thfully 
and  minutely  as  possible,  because  it  bears  no  reaemblance  to 
travel  in  any  other  part  of  tte  world.  Into  tte  neart  of  a 
barbarous  continent  and  "a  barbarous  land,  we  carry  witk  ua 
every  desirable  comfort  and  luxury.  In  no  part  of  Europe  or 
America  could  ■we  be  so  thoroughly  independent,  Titbout  un- 
dergoing considerable  privations,  and  wholly  losing  tliat  sense 
of  rest  whieh  is  the  greatest  enjoyment  of  this  journey.  We 
are  cut  off  from  all  communication  with  tlie  great  world  of 
politics,  merchandise  and  usury,  and  remember  it  only  through 
the  heart,  not  through  the  brain.  We  go  ashore  in  the  deli- 
cious moniings,  breathe  the  elastic  air,  and  wander  through 
the  palm-groves,  as  happy  and  care-free  as  two  Adams  in  a 
Paradise  without  Eves.  It  is  an  episode  which  will  flow  for- 
ward in  the  uuder-currents  of  our  natures  through  the  rest  of 
our  lives,  soothing  and  refreshing  us  whenever  it  rises  to  the 
surface.  I  do  not  repi-oach  myself  for  this  passive  and  sensu- 
ous existence.  I  give  myself  up  to  it  unreservedly,  and  if 
some  angular-aouled  utilitarian  should  come  along  and  recom 
mend  mo  to  shake  off  my  laziness,  and  learn  the  conjugations 
of  Coptic  verbs  or  the  hieroglyphs  of  Kneph  and  Thoth,  I 
should  not  take  the  pipe  from  my  mouth  to  answer  him.  My 
friend  sometimes  laughingly  addresses  me  with  two  lines  of 
Hebel  a  ijuaint  AUemanic  poetry  : 


(such  a  life,  young  blood,  best  befits  an  animal),  but  I  tell  him 
that  the  wisdom  of  the  Bla^k  Forest  won't  answer  for  the 
Nile.     If  any  one  persists  in  forobg  the  application,  I  prefer 
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lieiDg  called  an  animal  to  changing  my  present  habits.  An 
entire  hfe  so  spent  would  be  wretchedly  aimless,  but  a  few 
months  are  m  truth  "  sore  labor's  bath  "  to  every  wi'uug  heart 
and  overworked  brain. 

I  could  say  much  more,  but  it  requirea  no  little  effort  to 
write  three  hours  in  a  cabin,  when  the  palms  are  rustling  their 
tops  outside,  the  larks  singing  in  the  meadows,  imd  the  odor  of 
mimosa  flowers  breathing  through  the  windows.  To  travel  and 
write,  ia  iike  inhaling  and  exhaling  one's  breath  at  the  same 
moment.  Yon  taie  In  impressions  at  every  pore  of  the  mind, 
and  the  process  is  so  pleasant,  that  you  sweat  them  out  again 
most  reluctantly.  Lest  I  should  overtake  the  remedy  with 
the  disease,  and  make  to-day  Labor,  which  should  be  Rest,  1 
shall  throw  down  the  pen,  and  mount  yonder  dontey,  which 
stands  patiently  on  the  bank,  waiting  to  carry  me  to  Sioiit 
once  more,  before  siHrfiiig  for  Thebes. 
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CHAPTER     VIII. 


L— Wonnlalns  and  Tomba-A  Nigtit  Ad' 
oatBien— Fair  Wlnfl— PLlgrlms— Egypllon 

■osslooB of  Egjptlei]  Alt— PurtniUofClooi 


Oun  men  woro  ready  at  the  appointed  time,  and  precisely 
twontj-four  hours  after  reacluDg  the  port  of  Siout  we  spread 
our  sails  for  Kotmeh,  and  exchanged  a  parting  salute  with  the 
boat  of  a  New  York  physician,  which  arrived  some  hours  after 
us.  The  nobth  wind,  which  had  heen  hlowing  freshly  during 
the  wiole  of  our  stay,  failed  us  almost  within  sight  of  the  port, 
and  was  followed  by  three  days  of  breathless  calm,  durmg 
which  time  we  made  about  twelve  miles  a  day,  by  towing. 
My  friend  and  I  spent  half  the  time  on  shore,  wandering  in- 
land through  the  fields  and  malting  acc[uaintanoea  in  the  vil- 
lages. We  found  such  tours  highly  interesting  and  refreshing, 
but  nevertheless  always  returned  to  our  .floating  Castle  of  In- 
dolenee,  doubly  delighted  with  its  home-like  cabin  and  lazy  di- 
vans. Many  of  the  villages  in  this  region  are  built  among  the 
mounds  of  ancient  cities,  the  names  whereof  are  faithfully  enu- 
merated in  the  guide-book,  but  as  the  cities  themselves  have 
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wholly  disappeared,  we  were  spared  the  necessity  sf  seeking 
for  their  ruins. 

On  the  third  night  after  leaving  Siout,  we  passed  the  vil- 
lage of  &0W  el-Kohir,  the  ancient  Anteeopolis,  whose  beautiful 
temple  ha«  been  entirely  destroyed  during  the  U«t  twenty  five 
jeiis  paitly  washed  away  hy  tlie  Nile  ^nd  paitlj  pulled  d  mti 
to  fainish  materials  foi  the  Piahas  pilioe  it  Siout  Ne\r 
this  the  famous  battle  lietween  Hercules  and  Antseus  la  le 
ported  to  have  taken  phte  The  fable  of  Antjeus  drawing 
strength,  from  the  euth  ayieais  quite  natural  after  one  has 
seen  the  fatnesa  of  the  soil  ot  Upper  Egypt  ^  e  ran  the 
giuntlet  of  Bjebel  SheUi  Hereedee  a  mountain  similar  t) 
Abiufaydam  form,  but  much  more  lofty  and  imposin^  It 
has  ako  its  legend  A  miraculous  serpent,  say  the  Aial^  has 
hvid  i  r  cei  tuiica  m  its  ea\eins  ani  possesses  the  power  of 
healing  di^e^seb  All  theie  mouatama  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  NiIl  are  pieieed  with  tombs,  and  the  ojeninga  are 
sometimes  so  frequent  ind  so  near  to  each  othci  aa  to  rosem 
ble  ■)  colonnade  along  the  rocky  ciesta  Thev  laiely  contain 
msraptions  and  many  of  them  were  inhibited  by  hermits  and 
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the  dervishes.  The  principal  gate  of  the  town  was  closed,  and 
my  men  battered  it  vainly  with  their  clubs,  to  roitse  the  guard 
We  wandered  for  some  time  among  the  mounds  of  Panopolis, 
stambling  over  blocks  of  marble  and  granite,  under  palms 
eighty  feet  high,  standing  clear  and  silvery  in  the  moonlight. 
At  last,  the  clamor  of  the  woISsh  dogs  we  waked  up  on  the 
road,  brought  us  one  of  the  watchers  outside  of  the  walls, 
whom  we  requested  to  admit  us  into  the  idty.  lie  replied 
that  this  Could  not  be  done.     "But,"  said  Aohmet,  "  here  is 
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an  EtFendi  who  has  just  arrived,  and  must  visit  tbe  mollah^ 
to-niglit ;  admit  him  and  fear  nothing,"  The  men  thereupon 
condaeted  ua  to  another  gate  and  threw  a  few  pehbles  against 
the  window  above  it.  A  woman's  voice  replied,  and  presently 
the  bolts  were  undrawn  and  we  entered.  By  this  time  tbe 
dervishes  Iiad  ceased  their  bowlings,  and  every  thing  was  as 
still  as  death.  We  walked  for  half  an  hour  through  the  de- 
serted streetSj  visited  the  mosques  and  pubiio  buildings,  and 
heard  no  sound  but  our  own  steps.  It  was  a  strangely  inter- 
esting promenade,  Tbe  Arabs,  armed  with  dubs,  carried  a 
paper  lantern,  which  flickered  redly  on  tbe  arebes  and  courts 
we  passed  through.  My  trusty  Theban  walked  by  my  side, 
and  took  all  possible  trouble  to  ficd  the  retreat  of  the  der- 
vishes— but  in  vam.  We  passed  out  through  tbo  gate,  which 
was  instantly  locked  behind  us,  and  had  barely  reached  our 
vessel,  when  the  unearthly  song  of  the  Moslem  priests,  louder 
and  wilder  than  ever,  came  to  our  cai-s. 

The  prejudice  of  the  Mohammedans  against  the  Christians 
is  wearing  away  with  their  familiarity  with  the  Frank  dress 
and  their  adoption  of  Frankiah  vices.  The  Prophet's  injunc- 
tion against  wine  is  heeded  by  few  of  his  followers,  or  avoided 
by  drinking  arakee,  a  liquor  distilled  from  dates  and  often  fla. 
vored  with  hemp.  Their  eonseience  is  gpnerally  satisfied  with 
a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  and  the  daily  performance  of  the  pre- 
scribed prayers,  though  the  lattor  is  often  neglected.  All  of 
my  sailors  were  very  punctual  in  (his  respect,  spreading  their 
oarpets  on  the  forward  deck,  and  occupying  an  hour  or  two 
every  day  with  genuflexions,  prostrations,  and  salutations  to- 
ward Mecca,  the  direction  of  which  they  never  lost,  notwith- 
Btanding  the  windings  of  tbe  Nile.    In  the  cathedrals  of  Chris. 
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tian  Eiirojje  I  Lavi  often  seen  pantomimes  quite  as  u 
sary,  performed  with  less  appdrent  revereuce.  The  jieople  of 
Egjpt  are  fully  as  tonest  and  well-disposed  as  tlie  greatet 
part  of  the  Italian  peasantry.  They  sometimes  deceive  in 
small  things,  and  are  inclined  to  take  trifling  adTaotagea,  but 
that  is  the  natural  result  of  living  under  a  government  whose 
only  rule  is  force,  and  which  does  not  even  hesitate  to  use 
fraud.  Their  good  humor  is  ineshaustible.  A  single  friendly 
word  wins  them,  and  even  a  little  severity  awakes  no  lasting 
feeling  of  revenge,  I  sliould  much  rather  trust  myself  alone 
among  fJjo  Egyptian  Fellats,  than  among  the  peasants  of  the 
Oampagna,  or  the  boors  of  Carinthia.  Notwithstanding  our 
men  had  daily  opportunitiea  of  plundering  ua,  we  never  missed 
a  single  article.  We  frei[uently  went  ashore  with  oiu'  drago- 
man, leaving  every  thing  In  the  cabin  exposed,  and  especially 
such  articles  as  tobacco,  shot,  dates,  &c.,  which  would  most 
tempt  an  Arab,  yet  oar  confidence  was  never  betrayed.  We 
often  heard  complaints  from  travellers  in  other  boats,  but  I 
am  satisfied  that  any  one  who  will  onforeo  obedience  at  the 
start,  and  thereafter  give  none  but  just  and  reasonable  com- 
mands, need  have  no  difficulty  with  his  orew. 

The  nest  morning,  the  wind  being  light,  we  walked  for- 
ward to  El  Menacbieh,  a,  town  about  nine  miles  distant  from 
Ekhmin.  It  was  markef-day,  and  the  baaaar  was  crowded 
with  the  countrymen,  who  had  brought  their  stock  of  grain, 
sugar-cane  and  vegetablea.  The  men  were  taller  and  more 
muscular  than  in  Lower  Egypt,  -ind  weie  evidenth  descended 
from  a  more  intelligent  and  en ergUic  stock  They  locked  at 
us  curiously,  but  with  a  sort  of  friendly  mterest,  and  cour. 
teously  made  way  for  us  as  ive  passed  tlirough  the  narrow  ba- 
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zaar  In  tlio  aftc  nnou  tb  ml  ncr  a^c 1 1  a  all  gale,  aiii] 
bo  e  i  raj  llj  j  at  Oebel  TooLk  to  tte  ty  of  Girgeli,  so 
naced  m  Coptc  t  mos  fr  m  tho  Chr  st  an  sa  t,  George. 
Liie  Ma  f  lo  U  t  has  been  1  alf  washed  ^waJ  bj  tie  Nile, 
an  1  two  lofty  m  na  et3  ire  c  htngmg  on  the  b  nL  of  the  Blip- 
j  erj  bink  awi  t  ng  f  heir  t  m  to  fall  Al  o  t  twelve  milea 
fr  m  G  rgeh  in  the  L  b>an  D  e  t  ^ro  the  ns  of  Abjdus, 
now  CO  e  ed  by  the  9an  1  except  tho  toj.  of  the  i  ortico  and 
loof  ot  the  temple  p  lace  of  Sesotti  i  an  1  r*irt  of  the  temple 
of  Oa  r  a  Wo  held  a  couno  1  whetl  er  we  should  waste  the 
f  V  r  ble  w  nd  or  m  Bs  Abj  lua  anl  the  test  rnony  of  Achmet, 
w!  o  hal  vistel  the  runs  hav  g  1  epn  taken  we  chose  the 
latter  aJte  mt  ve  By  th  3  t  ne  G  eeli  was  neirly  out  of 
s  ght  and  we  comforted  on  selves  w  th  tl  e  hoj  e  of  soon  see- 
ing Deader  1 

The  p  Igr  ms  to  Mecca  bj  the  Keuaeh  ud  K.osseir  route, 
w  re  on  the  et  ira  and  we  met  a  number  f  bo^ta,  crowded 
wth  them  on  the  r  W17  to  Car)  from  the  former  place. 
Most  of  the  boats  ca  r  ed  the  re  1  fla^  w  th  the  stir  and  cres^ 
cent  On  the  mom  g  after  leav  ng  Girg  h  we  took  a  long 
at  oil  through  the  ficlls  of  Tarsi  oot  wh  h  aite  Siout,  the 
reheat  agr  cult  ral  1  sti  t  of  XJn  EgT[  t  Vn  excellent 
system  of  gat  n  by  neans  f  canal  s  Iicj  t  up,  and  the 
r  It  si  ows  what  m  j,ht  be  mi  le  of  E;.yi  t  were  ts  great  nat- 
ural resources  r  ghtly  e  nploy  d  Tho  N  le  offers  a  perpetual 
fo  utan  of  plenty  and  jrospe  ty  and  its  long  valley,  from 
Nub  a  to  the  sea  wo  Id  1  co  e  m  othei  hands  the  garden  of 
the  world.  So  r  h  an  1  pregnant  1  so  1  I  have  never  seen. 
Here  s  le  b;  s  le  flo  r  ah  wheat  mi  z  c  tt  sugar-eane, 
nlohejred      rat  lac  o     1    es    lates  0  auges,  and 
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the  rej^etibk'  ind  fiuits  of  nearlj  every  climate  Tie  wheat 
whicli,  m  No¥tmler,  ive  f  und  young  and  gretn,  would  n. 
3Ijrch  be  rije  foi  the  siokle,  and  the  people  were  ratting  and 
thieshmg  fields  of  douiM,  which  they  hdd  planted  towards  the 
end  of  summei  Except  wheie  tht  broad  meadows  are  fii&t  re 
claimed  fiom  the  rank  tuftel  giias  which  has  tiken  pjsses 
Bion  of  thcin,  the  wheit  it  sowed  uf  on  the  ground,  and  then 
ploughed  mhy  a  sort  of  :,rDoked  wooden  hewn  ahod  with  imn, 
ind  drinn  b>  twi  camchoi  huffaloea  I  saw  no  instance  m 
which  the  soil  waa  manured  The  yeaily  deposit  malu  bj  the 
bountiful  iivBr  seems  to  be  sufficient  The  natives,  it  la  true, 
poaaess  immense  numbers  of  pigeona,  and  every  village  is 
adorned  with  toweis,  rising  above  the  mud  huts  like  the  py 
Ions  jt  temples  and  inhabited  h)  these  birls  The  manure 
colleeted  from  them  la  said  to  leused  but  prjhably  only  m 
the  culluie  of  melons,  cueuiabejs,  and  other  like  vegetables 
with  whiih  the  gardi,nh  are  stoiked 

The  fields  of  tugai  cane  about  F^Ishnot  weie  the  iichest  I 
saw  in  Egypt.  Near  the  village,  which  is  three  miles  from  the 
Nile,  there  is  a  steam  sugar-refinery,  eatablished  by  Ibrahim 
Pasha,  who  seems  to  have  devoted  much  attention  to  the  cul- 
ture of  cane,  with  a  view  to  hia  own  profit.  There  are  several 
of  these  manufaotoriea  along  the  Nile,  and  the  most  of  them 
were  in  full  operation,  as  we  passed.  At  Radamoon,  between 
Hinyoh  and  Siout,  there  is  a  large  manufactory,  where  the 
common  coarse  sugar  made  in  the  Fellah  villages  is  refined  and 
aeut  to  Cairo.  We  made  use  of  this  sugar  in  our  household 
and  found  it  to  bo  of  excellent  quality,  though,  coaraer  than 
that  of  the  American  manufactories.  The  culture  of  cotton 
haa  not  been  so  successful.     The  large  and  handsome  mauufao 
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lory  built  at  Keimeh,  is  no  longer  in  operation,  and  tte  fields 
which  we  saw  there,  had  a  forlorn,  neglected  appearance.  The 
plants  grow  Inxm'ia.ntly,  and  the  cotton  is  of  fine  quality,  but 
the  pods  are  small  and  not  very  ahundant.  About  Siout,  and 
in  Middle  and  Lower  Egypt,  we  saw  many  fi.elda  of  indigo, 
which  13  said  to  thrive  well.  Peas,  beans  and  lentils  are  cul- 
tivated to  a  great  extent,  and  form  an  important  item  of  the 
food  of  the  inhabitants.  The  only  vegetables  wo  could  procure 
for  our  kitchen,  were  onioBs,  radishes,  lettuce  and  spiuage. 
The  Arabs  are  very  fond  of  the  topa  of  radishes,  and  eat  them 
with  as  much  relish  as  their  donkeys. 

One  of  the  principal  staples  of  Egypt  is  the  dourra  {lioloui 
sorghum),  which  resembles  the  izea  (maize)  in  many  respects 
Id  appearance,  it  is  very  like  broom-corn,  but  instead  of 
the  long,  loose  panicle  of  red  seeds,  is  topped  by  a  compact  cone 
of  grains,  smaller  than  those  of  maize,  but  resembling  them  in 
form  and  taste.  The  stalks  are  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  high, 
and  the  heads  frequently  contain  as  much  substance  as  two  ears 
of  maize.  It  is  planted  in  close  rows,  and  when  ripe  is  cut  by 
the  hand  with  a  short  sickle,  after  which  the  heads  are  taken 
off  and  threshed  separately.  The  grain  is  fod  to  horses,  don- 
keys and  fowls,  and  in  Upper  Egypt  is  used  almost  universally 
for  bread.  It  is  of  course  vei^  imperfectly  ground,  and  unbolt- 
ed, and  the  bread  is  coarse  and  dark,  though  nourishing.  In 
the  Middle  and  Southern  States  of  America  this  grain  would 
thrive  well  and  might  be  introduced  with  advantage. 

The  plains  of  coarse,  wiry  grass  (half  eh),  which  in  many 
points  on  the  Nile  show  plainly  the  neglect  of  _the  inhabitants, 
who  by  a  year's  labor  might  conver-t  them  into  blooming  fields, 
are  devoted  to  the  pasturage  of  large  herds  of  sheep,  and  gnats. 
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aciJ  sometimes  droves  of  buffaloes.  The  sheep  are  all  black  oi 
dark-browD,  and  their  bushy  heads  remind  one  of  terri'  ts, 
Tho  wool  is  rather  coarse,  and  when  roughly  spun  and  woven 
by  the  Arabs,  in  its  natural  color,  foraiB  the  mantle,  something 
like  a  Spanish  poncho,  which  is  usually  the  Fellah's  only  gar- 
n  nt  Tl  (,  m  (ton  ilm  sf  the  only  meat  to  be  found  S  gen 
erally  lean  and  bru  gs  a  !i  gh  ]  r  oe  cons  ie  mg  tl  e  ab  ndan  a 
of  she  p  The  flesh  of  buffaloes  s  eaten  by  tho  Arab's  but  la 
too  tough  and  has  too  rank  a  fiavor  foi  Chr  st  an  stomachs 
The  goats  are  beaut  ful  an  mdls  w  th  heatlo  as  slender  and 
del  cate  as  tho  e  of  j,jzell  s  Th  y  have  sh  rt  11  k  h  ns 
curv  ng  down  vard — long  Iky  ears  an  1  a  j  ecul  arly  nil  and 
f  endly  eipr  a  a  of  co  tena  ce  ^^  e  h  d  EO  d  ffic  Ity  n 
procar  ng  milk  n  the  v  Uagea  an]  somef  me  f  e=ih  buttc 
wh  eh  wasm  re  agieeableto  the  taate  than  the  s  ght.  The  mode 
of  chumiug  is  not  calculated  to  excite  one's  appetite.  The 
milk  is  tied  up  in  a  goat's  skin,  and  suspended  by  a  rope  to 
the  branch  of  a  tree.  One  of  the  Arab  housewives  (who  are 
all  astonishingly  ugly  and  filthy)  then  stations  herself -on  one 
side,  and  propels  it  backward  and  forward  till  the  process  is 
completed.  The  cheese  of  the  country  resembles  a  mixture  of 
sand  and  slacked  lime,  and  has  an  abomii  able  flavor. 

Leaving  Farshoot,  we  swept  rapidly  past  Haou,  the  ancient 
DiosjjoUs  parva,  or  Little  Thebes,  of  which  nothing  is  loft  but 
some  heaps  of  dirt,  sculptured  fragments,  and  the  tomb  of  a 
certain  Dionysius,  son  of  a  certain  Ptolemy.  The  course  of 
the  mountains,  which  follow  the  Nile,  is  here  nearly  east  and 
west,  as  the  river  makes  a  long  curve  to  the  eastward  on  ap- 
proaching Kenneh.  The  valley  is  inclosed  within  narrower 
bounds,  and  the  Arabian  Mountains  on  the  north,  shooting  out 
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into  iDold  promontories  from  the  main  cliaio,  sometimes  riso 
from  the  water's  edge  io  bluffs  many  hundred  foot  in  teight, 
The  good  wind,  which  had  so  befriended  us  for  three  days,  fol- 
lowed us  all  night,  and  when  we  awoke  on  the  morning  of  De- 
cemher  4th,  our  vessel  lay  at  anchor  in  the  port  of  Kenneh, 
having  beaten  by  four  hours  the  boat  of  our  American  friend, 
which  was  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  swiftest  on  tlie  river. 

Kenneh,  which  lies  about  a  mile  east  of  the  river,  is  cele- 
brated for  the  manufacture  of  porous  wat«r-jars,  and  Is  an  infe- 
rior mart  of  trade  with  Persia  and  India,  by  means  of  Kosseir, 
on  the  Red  Sea,  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  distant.  Tho 
town  is  large,  but  mean  in  aspect,  and  does  not  offer  a  single 
object  of  interest.  It  lies  in  the  centre  of  a  broad  plain.  We 
rode  through  the  bazaars,  which  were  tolerably  well  stocked 
and  crowded  with  hadji,  ov  pilgrims  of  Mecca.  My  friend, 
who  wished  to  make  a  flag  of  the  Saxe-Coburg  colors,  for  bis 
return  voyage,  tried  in  vain  to  procure  a  piece  of  green  cotton 
cloth.  Every  other  color  was  to  be  had  bnt  green,  which,  as 
the  sacred  hiie,  worn  only  by  the  descendants  of  Mohamiaed, 
was  nowhere  to  be  found.  He  was  fically  obliged  to  buy  a 
piece  of  white  stuff  and  have  it  specially  dyed.  It  came  back 
the  same  evening,  precisely  the  color  of  the  Shereef  of  Mecca's 
turban. 

On  the  western  bink  cf  tl  e  N  le  o]  j  c  te  Keuneb,  is  the 
site  of  the  city  of  Tentyra  famed  fo  ts  temple  of  Athor. 
It  is  now  called  Dendcra  f  o  n  the  mo  lern  A  ib  village. 
After  breakfast,  we  sh  pped  ourselves  a  d  our  don]  eys  across 
the  Nile,  and  rode  off  n  h  gb  xo  tement  to  make  our  first 
accjuaintance  with  L  Tpt  ^^  t  pie"  The  j  itl  le  1  through  a 
palm  grove,  which  n  r   hno     a  1  n      t         all  d  tl  oso  of  tlw 
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Mexican  tierra  caliente.  Tte  lofty  ^Iiifts  of  the  lUti,  and  tha 
vaulted  foliage  of  the  doum  pilm,  likndtd  m  the  mo'.t  picta 
rescue  groupage,  oontraate'l  with  thp  lace  like  testme  of  the 
flowering  mimosa,  and  the  doudj  houghs  of  a  kind  of  griy  cj 
press.  The  turf  under  the  trees  was  soft  and  gicen,  and  between 
the  slim  trunks  we  looked  over  the  plain,  to  the  Libyan  Moun- 
tains—a long  train  of  rosy  lights  and  violet  stadowa.  Out  of 
this  lovely  wood  we  passed  between  magnificent  fields  of  dourra 
and  the  castor-oil  bean,  fifteen  feet  in  height,  to  a  dyke  whick 
crossed  the  meadows  to  Dendera,  The  leagues  of  rank  grass  on 
our  right  rolled  away  to  the  Desert  in  shining  billows,  and  tha 
fresh  west-wind  wrapped  us  in  a  bath  of  iotosieating  odors.  In 
the  midst  of  this  green  and  peaceful  plain  rose  the  earthy 
mounds  of  Tontyra,and  the  portico  of  the  temple,  almost  buried 
beneath  them,  stood  like  a  beacon,  marking  the  boundary  of  the 
Desert. 

We  galloped  our  little  animals  along  the  dylte,  over  heaps 
of  dirt  and  broken  brioka,  among  which  a  number  of  Arabs 
were  burrowing  for  nitrous  eai-th,  and  dismounted  at  a  small 
pylon,  which  stands  two  or  three  hundred  paces  in  front  of  the 
temple.  The  huge  jambs  of  sandstone,  covered  with  sharply 
cut  hieroglyphics  and  figures  of  the  Egyptian  gois,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  single  block,  bearing  the  mysterious  winged  globe 
and  serpent,  detained  us  but  a  moment,  and  we  hurried  down 
what  was  once  the  dromoa  of  the  temple,  now  represented  by  a 
double  wall  of  unbumt  bricks.  The  portico,  more  than  a  hundred 
feet  in  length,  and  supported  by  sis  columns,  united  by  acreens 
of  masonry,  no  stone  of  which,  or  of  the  columns  themselves,  is 
unsculptured,  is  massive  and  imposing,  but  struck  me  as  be'ng 
too  depreased  to  produce  a  very  grand  effect.     What  was  my 
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nstonislimeiit,  on  arriving  at  the  entrance,  to  find  tliat  I  had 
approached  the  templo  on  a  level  with  half  its  height,  and  that 
the  pavement  of  the  portieo  was  as  far  helow  as  the  serolla  of 
its  cornice  were  above  me.  The  sis  colmaas  I  had  seen  cover- 
ed three  other  rows,  of  six  each,  alt  adorned  with  the  most 
elaborate  sculpture  and  eshihitiag  traces  of  the  brilliant  color- 
ing which  they  once  possessed.  The  entire  temple,  which  is  in 
an  excellent  state  of  preservation,  except  where  the  hand  of  the 
Coptio  Christian  has  defaced  its  sculptures,  was  cleaned  out  by 
order  of  Moiammed  Ali,  and  as  aD  its  chambers,  as  well  as 
the  roof  of  enormous  sand-stone  blocks,  are  entire,  it  ia  consid- 
ered one  of  the  most  complete  relies  of  Egyptian  ai*!, 

I  find  my  pen  at  fault,  when  I  attempt  to  describe  the  im- 
J  s  n  p  od  loed  by  the  splendid  portico.  The  tweuty-four 
1  mn  a  li  of  which  is  sixty  feet  in  height,  and  eight  feet  in 
d  n  et  c  owded  upon  a  surface  of  one  hundred  feet  hy 
se  nty  a  e  oppressive  in  their  grandeur.  The  dim  light, 
a  Im  tted  through  the  half  closed  front,  which  faces  the  north, 
sprei  Is  a  nysf  c  us  g  ma  omid  these  mighty  shafts,  crown- 
ed w  th  the  fou  f  Id  sige  f  Athor  still  rebuking  the  im- 
p  o  3  ban  Is  that  have  ma  ed  he  solemn  beauty.  On  the 
walls  1  etween  columns  of  h  ero^lypl  ca  and  the  cartouches  of 
the  C  s  rs  anl  the  Pt  lem  s  apjear  the  principal  Egyptian 
de  t  es— the  g  1  0  ris  the  tately  Is  s  and  the  hawk-heflded 
0  OS  A  ouud  the  bi  es  of  the  col  mns  spring  the  leaves  of 
the  sacred  lotus  and  tl  e  dark  blue  ce  ling  is  spangled  with 
sta.  s  between  the  w  n^a  f  the  d  ne  emblem.  The  sculptures 
a  e  '^11  n  ri  d  rel  ef  ind  there  a  no  stone  in  the  temple 
w  the  t  them  I  annot  exp la  n  to  n  y  elf  tlie  unusual  emotion 
T  felt  while      ulenjlat  n„  th  s   woule  ful  combination  of  a 
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simple  and  sublime  arohiteotural  style  with  the  utmost  elabo- 
ration of  ornament.  My  blood  poised  fast  and  warm  on  mj 
first  view  of  the  Roman  Forum,  but  in  Dendera  I  was  so  sad. 
dened  and  oppressed,  that  I  scarcely  dared  spoak  for  fear  of 
betraying  an  unmanly  weakness.  My  friend  walked  silently 
between  the  columns,  with  a  face  as  rigidly  sad  as  if  he  bad 
just  looked  on  the  cofln  of  his  nearest  relative.  Though  such 
a  mood  was  moi-e  painful  than  agreeable,  it  required  some  effort 
to  leave  the  place,  and  after  a  stay  of  two  hours,  we  still  lin- 
gered in  the  portico  and  walked  through  the  iuner  halls,  under 
the  spell  of  a  fascination  which  we  had  hardly  power  to  break. 
The  portico  opens  into  a  hall,  supported  by  six  beautifnl 
columns,  of  smaller  proportions,  and  lighted  by  a  square  aper- 
ture in  the  solid  roof.  On  either  side  are  chambers  connected 
with  dim  and  lofty  passages,  and  beyond  is  the  sanctuary  and 
various  other  apartments,  which  receive  no  light  from  without. 
We  examined  their  sculptures  by  the  aid  of  torches,  and  our 
Arab  attendants  kindled  large  fires  of  dry  corn  stalks,  which 
oast  a  strong  red  light  on  the  walls.  The  temple  is  devoted  to 
Athor,  the  Egyptian  Venus,  and  her  image  is  everywhere  seen, 
reeeiying  the  homage  of  her  worshippers.  Even  the  dark  stair 
case,  leading  to  the  roof — up  which  we  climbed  over  beaps  of 
sand  and  rubbish — is  decorated  throughout  with  processions  of 
symbolical  figures.  The  drawing  has  little  of  that  grotesque 
stiffness  which  I  expected  to  find  in  Egyptian  sculptures,  and 
the  execution  is  so  admirable  in  its  gradations  of  light  and 
shade,  as  to  resemble,  at  a  little  distance,  a  monoohiomatu; 
paintirjg.  The  antiquarians  view  these  remains  with  little 
interest,  as  they  date  from  the  comparatively  recent  era  of  the 
Ptolemies,  at  which  time  sculpture  and  ai'chitecture  were  on 
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the  decliiip.  Wu,  who  had  seen  nothing  else  of  the  kiad, 
were  ohiirmed  with  the  grace  and  elegance  of  this  sumptuous 
mode  of  deooratinn.  Part  of  the  temple  was  buiU  hj  Cleopatra, 
whose  portrait,  with  thdt  of  her  aoQ  CaiBarion,  may  still  be 
seen  on  the  exterior  wall.  The  face  of  the  colossal  figure  has 
been  nearly  destroyed,  hut  there  is  a  smaller  one,  whose  soft, 
voluptuous  outline  is  still  sufficient  evidence  of  the  justness  of 
her  renown.  The  profile  is  esquisitely  beautiful.  The  fore- 
head and  nose  approach  the  Greek  standard,  but  the  mouth  is 
more  roundly  and  delicately  curved,  and  the  chin  and  cheek 

f  II         W  h  tr  d    pi    f     w       the  blank 

f  1      dwth     I   1      1      h      tl         h     h    hhuldhlusha 

ft        y  t  1  ghted  w  th  b  Id  1 1    t.    y  1  irradiated 

w  th  th    1  ^ht      g    f     I  t        t  t  w    Id  even  now 

m       th    m  ghty  h      ta    f     f  ta  1    f  k    f, 

A        d  th    t  mpl        d  th     m       d      f  the  ancient 

ty  tt      1  th     ui       f        Ai  b      11        wh  eh  the  in- 

hht  t  dd  ly  d  t  1  w  th  t  y  n  t  ease  n,  two 
tb       y         p  tuistBhdt        etches  the 

y  II  w       d    f  th    D       t.     Th      1  d     ^     t  of  deser- 

t       h    m  w  n  w  th  th      p     t    f  th    pi        which  would 

bmhdthdw  bt  1        tte  Arab 

t  1        g         ftdh^g  IJk       wolf-dogs. 

iJ     d     th    t  mjl     th  1      th        m  t     ehapel  of 

I       w  th      j^l  t  1  b}   A        t       C«3  d  a  small 

t     [1  1    wh  Im  1       th  1       IP      dt    1     oneof  tho 

mem  ly  h  f  tl     g  dd       Ath  r,  who  was 

h         dthfm  ectfh  birth  to  the 

th    d  m  ml        f  t!     d  T      3 

At     in    f  w         1    1     1.  t    m  D     1  1    et  sail  fw 
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Thebes.  In  tte  evening,  as  we  were  sweeping  along  by  moott 
light,  with  a  full  wind,  a  large  dahabiijeh  came  floating  down 
the  stream.  Achmet,  who  was  on  the  look-out,  saw  the  Amer- 
ican flag,  and  we  hailed  her.  My  delight  was  unhoimded,  to 
hear  in  reply  the  voice  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Degen,  of  New  York, 
who,  with  his  lady  and  two  American  and  English  gentlemen, 
were  returning  from  a  voyage  to  Assouan.  Both  boats  in- 
stantly made  for  the  shore,  and  for  the  first  time  since  leaving 
Germany  I  tad  the  pleasure  of  seeing  familiar  fa^es.  For  the 
space  of  three  hours  I  forgot  Thebes  and  the  north  wind,  but 
towards  midnight  wc  exchanged  a  parting  salute  of  four  guns 
and  shook  out  the  broad  sails  of  the  Cleopatra,  who  leaned  her 
cheek  to  the  waves  and  shot  off  like  a  sea-guIL  I  am  sure  she 
must  have  looked  beautiftJ  to  my  friends,  as  they  stood  on 
deck  in  the  moonlight 
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On  the  following  iVLumg,  abuul  umc  o  clock,  ii  my  fnead  and 
I  were  taking  oui  (.uotoiuaiy  eienin^  pipe  m  the  eibmj  om 
vessel  suddenly  stopped  The  wind  wis  still  hlnwing,  and  I 
calkd  to  Achmet  to  knjw  what  was  the  mittei  "'We  hire 
reached  Luxor,"  answered  the  ThehdD  We  diopped  the  she- 
hooks,  dashed  out,  up  the  'hi.uk,  and  stw,  facing  us  m  the 
biilliant  moonlight,  the  giind  colonnade  of  the  temple,  the 
solid  wedges  ot  the  pylon,  •mi  tho  brother  obelisk  of  tli  it 
which  stands  in  the  Place  dc  la  Concorde,  m  Pans  Tho 
wide  plain  of  Thebes  strelcht,d  away  on  either  hand,  and  the 
beiutifd  n  itlmes  of  the  thret,  mountain  lauges  which  inclose 
it,  rose  m  the  distati(,e  against  the  stais  We  looked  on  the 
landscape  a  few  moments,  in  silence.  "  Come,"  aaid  my  friend, 
at  length,  "  this  is  enough  for  to-night.     Let  us  not  be  too 
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htlthistf  =5  tdi 

b       I      1  th    bl    1        d  g  d         pi       tit 

1  b   t     J  J       tl  1        ftl  tD     p  1 

B  i  y        tal  1  t  m      tt     It  t 

il         f  th    tj]   gi  jhy    f  Th  b        Tl  Mb     H I 

1  ly       tb    1     1        ti        t      t  th  t     ty     t 

t         1        tqllt        C       11"         b         tf         K         Itl 
I  fG  hhhbta         th  mLl 

t     f  tl  t         1  Th  t 

fkdlmt  fete  tg  p)  ]l 

p    k  g    d    Uy         d     I    th    1   t  f  th  I     f   m    1 

NI        I    h    t    g  [-p       h      1     h  th      N      ly    I 

h  1      1  th  1     1       feht  b       11  1  tl  t  II    f 

th      ty       p     cei       th  t      b      m     g     h   h        th         f  th 
q  d  th    gr     J  p      tly        Its     t  th     A  f      Ih 

\lljfthKgBTbl       dp        tlhtth 
g  gbt       1      f         th  Aft      p        g  t! 

t  tl     m       t        th    fi    t  tl  te      b    k 

tb  t    f   1     t  mi.1   p  1         t  &  h      M       th  If 

tl         t  tl     b        f  tl  t  b     M  m  t  m 

jl      fR  m        tl     G     t  b  t  b    1       ith    N"!    tl     t 

Mmm         Iss  td       tip)         Nlytm! 

t    tl  th    f  th        th    gi    1 1  rai  1     f  M  d        t  Ab  1 

th     f  g       t      t    tl        d  fi  1      th    1 11  f    th      h 

llOh         t        bk  IjpptGmhtl 

h     t      pi       f  K       k      b    t  h  If       m  1     f         tl 
Eiobt  miles  eihtwaid,  at  the  loot  of  tbp  Arabian  Mountains,  ia 
the  small  temple  of  Medamot,  which,  however,  does  uot  appear 
to  h^vc  been  included  id  the  hraiti  ot  Thebes.     Luxor  is  di- 
jealv  on  thp  bilk  of  th>  Nile,  i  mile  and  a  half  south  o{ 
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Karnalt,  and  the  plain  esteuds  several  milos  beyond  it,  before 
reaching  tlio  isolated  range,  whose  three  conical  peaks  are  th6 
landmarks  of  Thebes  to  voyagers  on  the  river. 

These  distances  convey  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  ancient 
uitj,  hut  fail  to  represent  the  grand  proportions  of  the  land 
scajie,  so  well  fitted,  in  its  simple  and  majestic  outlines,  to  in- 
close the  most  wonderful  structures  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
The  green  expanse  of  the  plain ;  the  airy  coloring  of  the  moun- 
tains ;  the  mild,  solemn  blue  of  the  cloudless  Egyptian  sky  ;— 
these  are  a  part  of  Thebes,  and  inseparable  from  the  remein- 
b  f  t     ui 

At  w  d  to  the  western  bank  and  moored  our 

b    t    pp     t    C  h      It  is  advisable  to  commence  with  the 

T  mb  d  1  th  spection  of  that  side  with  Medeenet 
Ab  g  K.        k,  the  grandest  of  all,  for  the  last. 

Th  m  t  u  mp  t  t  objects  in  Thebes  are  full  of  interest 
wl  fi    t  wh  Karnak,  once  seen,  fills  one's  thoughts 

t    th         1  f         7  thing  else.     There  are  Arab  guides 

f  h  b    k  wh  quite  familiar  with  all  the  principal 

p      t        d  wh    h  q  liet  and  unobtrusive  way  of  directing 

th  t  11  wh  h  I  hould  be  glad  to  see  introduced  into 
E  gl  d  1  It  Ij  Or  guide,  old  Achmet  Gourgar,  was  a 
t  U  1  g  J  ti  d  who  wore  a  white  turban  and  long  brown 
robe,  and  was  most  conscientious  in  his  endeavors  to  satisfy  us. 
We  found  several  horses  on  the  bank,  ready  saddled,  and 
choosing  two  of  the'most  promising,  set  off  on  a  stirring  gal- 
lop  for  the  temple  of  Goorneh  and  the  Valley  of  the  Kings' 
Tombs,  leaving  Aclimet  to  follow  with  our  breakfast,  and  the 
Arab  boys  with  their  water  bottles. 

The  temple  of  Uoorneh  was  built  for  Uie  worship  of  Amun, 
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the  Thebiiii  Jupiter,  by  Osirei  and  his  son,  Kemeses  the  Great, 
tlie  supposed  Sesostris,  nearly  fourteen  hundred  years  lefora 
the  Christian  era.  It  is  small,  compared  with  the  other  ruins, 
but  interesting  from  its  rude  and  massiye  style,  a  remnant  of 
the  early  period  of  Egyptian  architecture.  The  two  pylons  in 
tront  of  t  are  shattere  1  dnw  and  tl  e  Iromos  of  sph  nxes  hia 
cut  ely  d  sappeired  The  po  t  co  a  suppo  ted  by  a  b  n^le 
r  w  of  ten  columns  wh  h  ne  ther  r  ■^emble  each  other  nor 
are  aepi  ated  bj  eq  1  sjaces  What  s  most  s  ugulij"  s  the 
fact  that  notw  thstand  eg  th  8  d  proj  o  t  on  which  18  also  ob 
a  rvable  n  the  doorwajs  the  gene  al  effect  is  harmon  ous. 
We  t  led  to  fathom  the  secret  of  th  s  and  foun  I  no  other  ex 
pHnat  on  than  m  the  lownesa  oi  the  luill  ng  ani  fho  r  ^h 
grau  te  blocks  of  wh  ch  t  s  hu  It  One  seeko  no  iroport  n 
n  a  nat  ral  te  nple  of  ro  i  or  i  c  r  {Ue  of  D  I  &ton  s  All 
that  the  eye  requires  is  rude  strength,  with  a  certain  approach 
to  order.  Tho  effect  produced  by  this  temple  is  of  a  similar 
character,  h^^rillg  its  historical  interest.  Its  dimensions  are 
too  small  to  he  imposing,  and  I  found,  after  passing  it  several 
times,  that  I  valued  it  moru  as  a  feature  in  the  landscape, 
than  for  its  own  sake. 

The  sand  and  pebbles  clattered  under  the  hoofs  of  our 
horses,  as  we  galloped  up  the  gorge  o(  £ihan  el  Mohok,  the 
"  Gates  of  the  Kings."  The  aides  are  perpendicular  cliffs  of 
yellow  rock,  which  increased  in  height,  the  further  we  advanc- 
ed, and  at  last  terminated  in  a  sort  of  baain,  shut  in  by  preci- 
pices several  hundred  feet  in  height  and  brolien  into  fantastic 
turrets,  gables  and  pinnacles.  The  bottom  is  filled  with  huge 
heaps  of  sand  and  broken  stonea,  left  from  the  escavatioa 
of  the  toiuhs  in  the  solid  rock.     There  are  twenty-one  tombs 
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m  tliis  valley,  more  than  half  of  which  are  of  great  extent  and 
richly  adorned  with  paintings  and  sculptures.  Some  liaye 
been  filled  with  sand  or  otherwise  injured  by  tlie  occasional 
rains  which  visit  this  region,  while  a  few  are  too  small  and 
jilain  to  need  visitiag.  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  has  numbered 
them  all  in  red  chalk  at  the  entrances,  which  is  very  convenient 
to  those  who  use  hia  work  on  Egypt  as  a  gnide.  I  visited  ten 
of  the  prmcipal  tombs,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  old  guide, 
who  complained  that  travellers  are  freiiuently  satisfied  with 
four  or  five.  The  general  arrangement  is  the  hame  in  all,  but 
they  differ  greatlv  in  extent  and  In  the  oliaracter  of  their  deco- 
ration. 

The  first  we  entered  was  the  celebrated  tomb  of  Eemesea 
I.,  discovered  by  Bclzoni.  Prom  the  narrow  entranee,  a  pre- 
cijutoua  staircase,  the  walls  of  which  are  covered  with  columns 
of  hieriiglyptics,  descends  to  a  depth  of  forty  feet,  where  it 
strikes  a  horizontal  passage  leading  to  an  oblong  chamber,  in 
which  was  formerly  a  deep  pit,  which  Belznni  filled.  This  pit 
protected  the  entrance  to  the  royal  chamber,  which  was  also 
caiefully  walled  up.  In  the  grace  and  freedom  of  the  draw- 
ings, and  the  richness  of  their  coloring,  this  tomb  surpasses 
all  others.  The  subjects  represented  are  the  victories  of  the 
monarch,  while  in  the  sepulchral  chamber  he  is  received  into 
the  presence  of  the  gods.  The  limestone  rock  is  covered  with 
a  fine  coating  of  plaster,  on  which  the  figures  were  first  drawn 
with  red  chalk,  and  afterwards  carefully  finished  in  colors. 
The  reds,  yellows,  greens  and  blues  are  very  brilliant,  but 
seem  to  have  been  employed  at  random,  the  gods  having  faces 
somftimes  of  ore  color,  sometime'*  of  anoiher.  In  the  furthest 
ehamber,  which   was  left   unfinished,  the    subjects  are  only 
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Bketched  in  red  eialL  Some  of  them  have  the  loose  aDd  un. 
certain  lines  uf  a  pupil's  hand,  over  which  one  sees  the  hold 
aud  rapid  corrections  of  the  master.  Many  of  the  Bgurea  are 
remarkahle  for  their  streEgth  and  freedom  of  outline,  I  was 
greatly  interested  in  a  procession  of  men,  representing  the  dif- 
ferent nations  of  tie  earth.  Tlie  physical  peculiarities  of  the 
Persian,  the  Jew  and  the  Ethiopian  are  therem  aa  distinctly 
njarked  as  at  the  present  day.  The  blaolts  are  perfect  coun- 
terparts of  those  I  saw  daily  upon  the  Nile,  and  the  noses  of 
the  Jews  seem  newly  painted  from  originals  in  New  York. 
So  little  diversity  in  the  distinguisliing  features  of  the  race, 
after  the  lapse  of  more  than  three  thousand  years,  is  a  stroug 
argument  in  favor  of  the  new  ethnological  theory  of  the  sepa- 
rate origin  of  different  races.  Whatever  objections  may  ha 
urged  agaiDst  this  theory,  the  fact  that  the  races  have  not  ma- 
terially changed  since  the  earliest  historic  times,  is  eatahliahed 
hy  these  Egyptian  records,  and  we  must  either  place  the  first 
appearance  of  Man  npon  the  earth  mmy  thousands  of  years  in 
advance  of  Bishop  Usher's  chronology,  or  adopt  the  conclusion 
of  Morton  and  Agassiz. 

The  burial-vault,  where  Belzoni  found  the  alabaster  sarco- 
phagus of  the  monarch,  is  a  noble  hall,  thirty  feet  long  by  nearly 
twenty  in  breadth  and  height,  with  four  massive  ptHars  form- 
ing a.  corridor  on  one  aide.  In  addition  to  the  light  of  oui 
torches,  the  Arabs  kindled  a  large  bonfire  in  the  centre,  which 
brought  out  in  strong  relief  the  sepulchral  figures  on  the  ceiling, 
painted  in  white  on  a  ground  of  dark  indigo  hue.  The  pillaie 
and  walla  of  the  vault  glowed  with  the  vivid  vaiiety  of  then 
colors,  and  the  general  effect  was  unspeakably  rich  and  gnr 
geous.     This  tomb  has  already  fallen  a  prey  to  worse  plunderers 
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than  tlie  Medes  aad  Persians.  Eulzoni  carried  off  tlie  sarco- 
phagus, Cliainpollioii  cut  awaj  the  splendid  jambs  and  architrave 
of  the  entranee  to  the  lower  chambers,  and  Lepsius  has  finished 
by  splitting  the  pillars  and  appropriating  their  bciiutiful  paint* 
lugs  for  the  Museum  at  Berlin.  At  one  spot,  where  the  latter 
has  totally  ruined  a  fine  doorway,  some  indignant  Frenchman 
has  written  in  red  chalk  :  "  Mmrtre  commi$ pa/r  Lepsius."  In 
all  the  tombs  of  Thebes,  wherever  you  see  the  most  flagrant 
and  shameless  spoliations,  tho  guide  saya,  "  Lepsius."  Who 
can  blame  the  Arabs  for  wantonly  defacmg  these  preeioua 
monuments,  when  such  an  esofliple  is  set  them  by  the  vanity 
of  European  antiquarians? 

Brace's  Tomb,  which  estende  for  four  hundred  and  twenty 
fttth        LislgthBl  btt      f&.l       d 

b   11      t      Th  t      ce    1  pc    w  th  y  g     1     1  1 

t         d  h  h     d  mb         f    ra  11     h  ml-  d 

h         PI        t]y  f      m  mmi         Th      l!u.t    t  (h 

h  mb  wh  t  d  f     d    b  t       y  t 

f  th  1  ght  h  h  th  y  th  w  p  th  d  m  t  I  f  f  th 
A         t  Egypt  Th  y     p         t  th      1  ughte     g    f 

th  p  i  t  f  f  wl  f  th  t  bl  th  k  d  g  d  hak  g 
f  1       d       Ik  w  11       th     mpl  m     t     and    t       If 

th    kt  h  I      th      pi  th    fi  Idl  1  mjl       d 

1     Im    t!     w  t       f  th     N 1       t  1         tt    g  d 

th     h    g      d         J        th    g  t         f,aa  0  m 

fill  d  w  th  f       t  d  th        w     f    h  d  th 

b         f  th    w  11   w    Id      t  h        t    f  pi  th    m    t    1    ant 

ml        1  m      Th    111    t    t  d  C  t  I  J,       f  th    L 

don  Exhibition  contains  few  richer  and  more  graceful  patterns. 
In  a  chamber  nearer  the  royal  vault,  two  old,  blind  minBtrdli 
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jl  tt   h    I       til   p  t  th    r  h 

til  t  11  d  th    H    I         T  mb     Th    p  II        ! 

tt  1  1   11    1  k     th  f    11  th       th     t  mh    w  t  d, 

p         t  th  h     fte    d    Ih  d      t    th    ! 

f  th    g  Is—  t  t  ly  %  with         Im       1  p    t 

lip        h   h     ik    th         f  th    Sph  m  d    1      d    p 

m        f  1      -^  t    y       Th      1       d  ty    f  th       1    ing  d  t 

1    t    y  th      ff    t,      d     bl     f  ced  I     ,  wl       h    d,  bl    k  J 
ball  stares  from  a  brilliant  white  socket,  is  not  less  impressive 
than  the  same  figure,  cut  in  sandstone  or  granite. 

The  delicacy  and  precision  of  the  hieroglyphics,  sculptured 
iniDtaglio,filled  me  with  astonishment.  Inthe  tombof  Amtmoph 
III.,  which  I  visited  the  nest  day,  they  resembled  the  ciphers 
engraved  upon  seals  in  their  esijuisito  shaipness  and  reguhirity. 
Only  the  principal  tombs,  however,  are  thus  beautified.  In 
others  the  figures  are  either  simjily  painted,  or  apparently 
sunken  in  the  plaster,  while  it  wa^  yet  fresh,  by  prepared  pat- 
terns. The  latter  method  accounts  for  the  esaot  resemblance 
of  long  processions  of  figures,  which  would  otherwise  require  a 
most  marvellous  skill  on  the  part  of  the  artist.  In  some  un- 
finished chambers  I  detected  plainly  the  traces  of  these  pat- 
terns, where  the  outlines  of  the  figures  were  blunt  and  the  grain 
of  the  plaster  bent,  and  not  cut.  The  family  likeness  in  the 
faces  of  the  monarohs  is  also  too  striking,  unfortunately,  for  us 
to  accept  them  all  as  faithful  portraits.  They  are  all  apparent- 
ly of  the  same  age,  and  their  attributes  do  not  materially  differ. 
This  was  probably  a  flattery  on  the  part  of  the  artists,  or  the 
effect  of  a  royal  vanity,  which  required  to  be  portrayed  in  the 
freshness  of  youth  and  the  full  vigor  of  body  and  mind.  Tha 
first  faces  I  learned  to  recognize  were  those  of  Eemcses  II,, 
the  supposed  Sesostris,  and  Amunoph  IIL 
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T!ie  tomb  of  Memnon,  as  it  was  called  by  the  EomaDB,  is 
the  most  elegant  of  all,  in  its  proportions,  and  is  as  symmetri- 
cal as  a  Greoiau  temple.  On  tlie  walls  of  the  entrance  are 
sereral  inscriptions  of  Greek  tourists,  who  visited  it  in  the  era 
of  tbe  Ptolemies,  and  spent  their  time  in  carving  their  names, 
like  Americans  nowadays.  The  huge  granite  sarcophag-ia  in 
which  the  monarch's  mnmmy  was  deposited,  is  broken,  a.rs  are 
those  of  the  other  tombs,  with  a  single  exception.  This  is  the 
tomb  of  Osirei  L,  the  grandfather  of  Sesostris,  and  the  oldest 
in  the  valley.  I  visited  it  by  crawling  through  a  hole  barely 
large  enough  to  admit  my  body,  after  which  I  elid  on  my  back 
down  a  passage  nearly  choked  with  sand,  to  another  hole, 
opening  into  the  burial  chamber.  Hero  no  impious  hand  Iiad 
defaced  the  walk,  but  the  figures  were  as  perfect  and  the  color- 
ing as  brilliant  as  when  first  executed.  In  the  centre  stood 
an  immense  sarcophagus,  of  a  single  block  of  red  granite,  and 
the  massive  lid,  which  had  been  thrown  off,  lay  beside  it.  The 
dust  in  the  bottom  gave  out  that  peculiar  mummy  odor  percep- 
tible in  all  the  tombs,  and  in  fact  Ions'  after  one  hi^  left  them, 
for  the  clothes  become  saturated  witt  it.  The  guide,  delighted 
irith  having  dragged  me  into  that  chamber,  buried  deep  in  the 
jumb  heart  of  the  mountain,  said  not  a  word,  and  fiom  the 
awful  stillness  of  the  place  and  the  phantasmagoric  gleam  ot 
the  wonderful  figures  on  the  walls,  I  could  have  imagined  my- 
self  a  neophyte,  on  the  threshold  of  the  Osirian  mysteries. 

We  rode  to  the  Western  Valley,  a  still  deeper  and  wider 
glen,  containing  tombs  of  the  kings  of  the  foreign  dynasty  of 
Atin-Ke.  We  entered  the  two  principal  ones,  but  found  the 
paintings  rude  and  insignificant.  There  are  many  lateral  paa- 
eages  and  chambers  and  in  some  places  deep  pits,  along  the 
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edge  of  which  wo  were  obliged  to  oraw..  In  the  last  tonih  a 
verj  long  and  steep  staircase  descends  into  the  roclt.  As  we 
were  groping  after  the  guide,  I  called  to  my  friend  to  take  care, 
as  there  was  hut  a  single  step,  after  making  a  slip.  The  words 
were  scarcely  out  of  my  mouth  hefore  I  felt  a  tremendous 
thump,  followed  by  a  number  of  smaller  ones,  and  found  myself 
sitting  in  a  heap  of  sand,  at  the  bottom,  some  twenty  or  thirty 
feet  below.  Fortunately,  I  came  off  with  but  a  few  sligh 
bruises. 

Returning  to  the  temple  of  Goorneh,  we  took  a  path  over 
the  plain,  through  fields  of  wheat,  lupins  and  ieutils,  to  the  two 
colossi,  which  wo  had  already  seen  from  a  distance.  These 
immense  sitting  figures,  fifty-three  feet  above  the  plain,  which 
has  buried  their  pedestals,  overlook  the  site  of  vanished 
Thebes  and  assert  the  grandeur  of  which  they  and  Karnak  are 
the  most  striking  remains.  They  were  erected  by  Amunoph 
III.,  and  though  the  faces  are  totally  disfigured,  the  fuU,  round, 
beautiful  proportions  of  the  colossal  arms,  shoulders  and  thifjhs 
do  not  belie  the  marvellous  Bweetuess  of  the  features  which  we 
still  see  in  his  tomb.  Except  tho  head  of  Antinous,  I  know 
of  no  auoient  portrait  so  beautiful  aa  Amuuoph.  The  long  and 
luxuriant  hair,  flowing  in  a  hundred  ringlets,  the  soft  grace  of 
tie  forehead,  tho  mild  serenity  of  the  eye,  the  fine  thin  lines 
of  the  nostrOs  and  the  feminine  tenderness  of  the  full  lips, 
triumph  over  the  cramped  rigidity  of  Egyptian  sculpture,  and 
eharm  you  with  the  lightness  and  harmony  of  Greek  art.  In 
looking  on  that  head,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  subject 
overpowered  the  artist,  and  led  him  to  the  threshold  of  a  truer 
art.  Amunoph,  or  Meoinon,  was  a  poet  in  soul,  and  it  was 
meet  that  hia  statue  should  salute  the  rising  sun  with  a  sound 
like  that  of  a  harp-string. 
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Modern  research  has  wholly  annihilated  this  beautiful  fable. 
Mcimion  now  sounds  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  and  at  the  com- 
mand  of  all  travellers  who  pay  an  Ar  b  £  p  t  t  1  ml 
into  his  lap.      We  engaged  a  vender     f  m  d  h      wh 

threw  off  his  garments,  hooked  hia  fi  j^  nd  t  t    the 

cracks  of  the  polished  granite,  and       n  h    1  d       w  tl      S 
laam ! "  from  the  knee  of  the  statue.     Th  t         t  n 

IM  m  1  I    wh   h  wh       h    ply  struck,  gives  out  a  clear 

ntll  y      Bhlt  mil  iiquare  aperture,  invisible 

f    m  b  1  w    wh  f ''     ]       ts  no  doubt  stationed  hiin- 

!t  t 


1  rf    m  th    d    ly  m 

1        Our  Arab  rapped  on  the 

d  b  d      f  th      t  t 

h   h  had  the  usual  dead  sound 

d        d      d  fb 

m         1  ring  of  the  sun-smitten 

t  ik   J,      A 

f  spbinsea  once  led  from  the 

d  t  mpl     tb 

f      dationa  of  which  we  found 

It        f     ml    d 

t      On  the  way  are  tbe  frag- 

f  tw      ti       eol 

f  black  granite.     The  enor- 

b  t      t           f  th    t 

pi        d  tbe  pedestals  of  its  col- 

b          a      tiy 

ted  to  show  what  a  superb 

b     b        1    t  t     th    w 

Id      A  crowd  of  troublesome 

tb      t    g    p              tt 

t        ewly  baken  cinerary  urns 

t  d       1 11      wh    t 

d  images  of  all  kinds  fresh 

m  k       hilt 

d     r  quiet  examination  of  the 

d            I      t           I 

th       importunities,  we  rode  to 

wly 


th    M  m  m 

Th       d  fi       th    t  mi  1  p  1        of  Kemeaea  the  Great,  la 

PI      d  t     b     th    M  described  by  Strabo.     It  is 

b    It  tl  t  1     d    t  th    foot  of  the  mountain,  and 

looks  eastward  to  the  Nile  and  Luxor,     The  grand  stone  py^ 

Ion ,  which  stands  at  the   entrance  of  its   former  aveuue  of 
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sptinses  has  been  Lalf  levelled  by  the  fury  of  the  Persian  con 
querora,  and  the  colossal  granite  statue  of  Eemeses,  in  the  firsl 
court  of  the  temple,  now  lies  in  enormous  fragments  around  ita 
pedestal.  Mere  dimensiona  give  no  idea  of  this  immense 
mass,  the  weight  of  which,  when  entire,  ■was  nearly  nine  hun- 
dred tons.  How  poor  and  trifling  appear  the  modern  statues 
which  we  call  colossal,  when  measured  with  this,  one  of  whose 
toes  is  a  yard  in  length ;  and  how  futile  the  appliances  of 
modern  art,  when  directed  to  its  transportation  for  a  distance 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  I  The  architrave  at  each  end 
of  the  court  was  upheld  by  four  caryatides,  thirty  feet  in  height. 
Though  much  defaced,  they  are  stOI  standing,  hut  arc  dwarfed 
by  the  mighty  limbs  of  Eemeaes.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for 
the  means  hy  which  the  colossus  was  broken.  There  are  no 
marlts  of  any  instruments  which  could  have  forced  such  a  mass 
asunder,  and  the  only  plausible  conjecture  I  have  heard  is, 
that  the  atone  must  have  been  subjected  to  an  intense  heat  and 
afterwards  to  the  action  of  water.  The  statue,  in  its  sitting 
position,  must  have  been  nearly  sisty  feet  in  height,  and  is  the 
largest  in  the  world,  though  not  so  high  as  the  rock-hewn 
monoliths  of  Aboo-Simbel,  The  Turks  and  Arabs  have  out 
several  mill-stones  out  of  its  head,  without  any  apparent  dimi 
nution  of  its  size. 

The  Memnonium  differs  from  the  other  temples  of  Egypi 
in  being  almost  faultless  in  ita  symmetry,  even  when  measured 
by  the  strictest  rules  of  art.  I  know  of  nothing  so  exquisite 
as  the  central  colonnade  of  its  grand  hall — a  double  row  of 
pillars,  forty-five  feet  in  height  and  twenty-three  in  circum 
ference,  crowned  with  capitals  resembling  the  bell-shaped  bios- 
Boms  of  the  lotus.     One  must  see  them  to  comprehend  how 
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this  simple  form  whs'^e  es]res=ion  ib  all  ^weetuesa  and  toncler- 
Eess  in  the  flower,  softens  and  beautifies  tlie  aolid  ni'ije&fy  of 
the  shaft  la  spite  of  then  coloaaal  pioportions  there  is 
nothing  mabsive  or  heayy  in  their  ispect  The  cup  of  the 
capital  curves  gently  oufw<ird  fi  Dm  the  abacus  on  which  the 
architrai  e  rests,  ind  £i.einM  the  nitural  blossom  of  tho  co- 
lumnar utem  Oq  either  side  of  this  perfect  wtlonnade  iie  four 
rows  of  Osinde  pillars,  of  smaller  size,  yet  the  yariety  of  their 
form  and  proportions  only  enhances  the  harmony  of  the  whole. 
This  is  one  of  those  enigmas  in  architecture  which  puzzle  one 
on  his  first  acquaintance  with  Egyptian  temples,  and  which  he 
is  often  forced  blindly  to  accept  as  new  laws  of  ait,  because  his 
feeling  tella  him  they  are  true,  and  his  reason  cannot  satisfac- 
torily demonstrate  that  they  are  false. 

We  waited  till  the  yellow  rays  of  sunset  fell  od  the  oapi- 
tals  of  the  Memnonium,  and  they  seemed,  like  the  lotus  flowers, 
to  exhale  a  vapory  light,  before  we  rode  home.  All  night  we 
wandered  in  dreams  through  kingly  vaults,  with  starry  ceilings 
and  illuminated  walls ;  but  on  looking  out  of  our  windows  at 
dawn,  we  saw  the  red  saddle-cloths  of  our  horses  against  tKo 
dark  background  of  the  palm  grove,  as  they  came  down  to  the 
boat.  No  second  nap  was  possible,  after  such  a  sight,  and 
many  minutes  had  not  elapsed  before  we  were  tasting  the  cool 
morning  air  in  th    d  1  f,ht    f  j       d  J  w     th      h 

Our  old  guide,  hw         w  hdtyltm  llld 

us  off  to  our  duty      W      p        1  G  1        d  d  d  th 

eastern  face  of  th  m  t  to  th  t  bs  f  th  p  t  d 
private  citizens    fThb  F      ml        Igthm      t 

side,  one  sees  nth  bthp  f  d  d  blhwth 
bere  and  there  a    A    b  1    t  1     It  t  th     f         f     t  m> 
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whose  ehambera  serve  as  pigeon-houses,  and  stalls  for  asses 
The  earth  h  filled  mitli  fragments  of  mummies,  and  the  ban- 
dages in  which  they  were  wrapped;  for  even  the  saoctity  of 
death  itself,  is  here  neither  respected  by  the  Arabs  nor  the 
Europeans  whom  they  imitate.  I  cannot  eoneeive  the  passion 
which  some  travellers  have,  of  carrying  away  withered  hands 
and  fleshless  legs,  and  disfiguring  the  abodes  of  the  dead  with 
their  insignificant  names.  I  should  as  soon  think  of  carving 
my  initials  on  the  hack  of  a  lire  Arab,  as  on  these  venerable 
monuments. 

Ti     fir  1 1  mi  w       t      d    Im    t    u  ed  us  of  the  desire  to 
f        th         If  w      th  t      11  d  th    Assasseef,  built  by  a 
w    Ithy  p       t        d     t       th    1    g    t        Thebes.      Its  outer 
t  h     1    d      d  th       1-y  seventy-six  feet,  and 

t    p       g  t    d  b  tw  ht      d     ne  hundred  feet  into 

the  mountain.  We  groped  our  way  between  walls  as  black  as 
ink,  through  long,  labyrinthine  suites  of  chambers,  breathing 
ii  deathlike  and  oppressive  odor.  The  stairways  seemed  tc 
lead  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  on  either  hand  yawnea 
pits  of  uncertain  depth.  As  we  advanced,  the  ghostly  vaults 
rumbled  with  a  sound  like  thunder,  and  hundreds  of  noisome 
bats,  scared  by  the  light,  dashed  against  the  walls  and  dropped 
at  our  feet.  "We  endured  this  for  a  little  while,  but  on  reach- 
ing the  entrance  to  some  darker  and  deeper  mystery,  were  so 
surrounded  by  the  animals,  who  struck  their  filthy  wings 
against  our  faces,  that  not  for  ten  kings'  tombs  wcnld  we  have 
gone  a  step  further.  My  friend  was  on  the  point  of  vowing 
never  to  set  his  foot  in  another  tomb,  but  I  persuaded  him  to 
wait  until  we  had  seen  that  of  Amunoph,  I  followed  the 
guide,  who  enticed  me  by  flattering  promises  into  a  great  many 
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snakelike  holes,  and  when  he  waa  tirod  witk  crawling  in  the 
dust,  sent  one  of  our  water-carriers  in  advance,  who  dragged 
me  in  and  out  by  the  heels. 

The  temple  of  Medeenet  Ahou  is  almost  concealed  hj  the 
ruins  of  a  Coptic  village,  among  which  it  stands,  and  hy  which 
it  is  partially  buried.  The  outer  court,  pylon  and  main  hall 
of  the  smaller  temple  rise  above  the  mounds  and  overlook  the 
plain  of  Thebes,  but  scarcely  satisfy  the  espectation  of  the 
traveller,  as  he  appioichp*!  You  first  enter  an  inclosure  sur- 
rounded by  a  low  stone  wall,  and  standing  in  advance  of  the 
pylon.  The  rear  wall,  facing  the  entrance,  contains  two  sin- 
gle pillars,  with  bell  shaped  i"dpitals,  which  rise  above  it  and 
stand  like  guards  before  the  doorway  of  the  pylon.  Here  was 
another  enigma  for  ua.  Who  among  modern  architects  would 
dare  to  plant  two  single  pillars  before  a  pyramidal  gateway  of 
solid  masonry,  and  then  inclose  them  in  a  plain  wall,  rising  to 
half  their  height  ?  Yet  here  the  symmetry  of  the  shafts  is  not 
injured  by  the  wall  in  which  they  stand,  nor  oppressed  by  the 
ponderous  bulk  of  the  pylon.  On  the  contriry  the  1  ght  col- 
umns and  spreading  cap  tals  like  a  tuft  f  wild  lose?  hanging 
from  the  crevice  of  a  rock  lighten  the  rude  stitngth  of  the 
masses  of  stone  with  a  gleam  of  «  ngnlar  lovelme  s,  What 
would  otherwise  onlj  impieht,  you  h)  ita  ize  now  endeais  it- 
self to  you  by  its  beautj  Is  this  the  eflect  of  chance  or  the 
result  of  a  fine  irt  than  that  which  flourishes  in  t  ur  day  '  I 
will  not  pretend  to  di-teimme  but  I  must  confers  thit  Egypt, 
in  whose  ruins  I  had  csfccted  to  tad  cnly  a  sort  of  barbaric 
grandeur,  has  given  me  a  new  ma  ^ht  into  that  v  tal  Beauty 
which  is  the  soul  of  true  Art. 

We  devoted  little  time  to  the  ruined  court  and  sanetuarier 
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which  follow  tile  pylon,  and  to  the  lodges  of  the  main  temple 
etanding  heaide  them  like  watoh-towera,  three  stories  in  height. 
The  majestic  pylon  of  the  great  temple  of  Kemeses  III.  rose 
hehiiid  them,  out  of  heaps  of  pottery  and  unhuint  bricks,  and 
the  coloEsal  figure  of  the  monarch  in  his  car,  home  by  two 
horses  into  the  midst  of  the  routed  enemy,  attracted  us  from  a 
distance.  "We  followed  the  exterior  wall  of  the  temple,  for  its 
whole  length  of  more  than  sis  hundred  feet,  reading  the  sculp- 
tured history  of  his  conc|ueat3.  The  entire  outer  wall  of  the 
temple  presents  a  series  of  gigantic  cartoons,  cut  in  the  blocks 
of  sandstone,  of  which  it  is  built.  Renieses  is  always  the  cen- 
tral figure,  distinguished  from  subjects  aad  foea  no  less  by  his 
superior  stattire  than  by  the  royal  emblems  which  accompany 
him.  Here  we  see  heralds  sounding  the  trumpet  In  advance  of 
his  eai,  while  his  troops  pass  in  review  before  him  ;  there,  with 
a  lion  walking  by  his  side,  he  sets  out  on  his  work  of  conquest. 
His  soldiers  storm  a  town,  and  we  see  them  climbing  the  wall 
with  ladders,  while  a  desperate  hand-to-hand  conflict  is  going 
on  below.  In  another  place,  he  has  alighted  from  his  chariot 
and  stands  with  his  foot  on  the  neck  of  a  slaughtered  king. 
Again,  his  vessels  attack  a  hostile  navy  on  the  sea.  One  of 
the  foreign  craft  becomes  entangled  and  is  capsized,  yet  while 
his  spearmen  hurl  their  weapons  among  the  dismayed  eaemy, 
the  sailors  rescue  those  who  are  struggling  in  the  flood.  After 
we  have  passed  through  these  stiange  and  stirring  pictures,  we 
find  the  monarch  reposing  on  his  throne,  while  his  soldiers  de- 
posit before  him  the  hands  of  the  slaughtered,  and  his  scribes 
present  to  him  lists  of  their  numbers,  and  his  generals  lead  tc 
him  long  processions  of  fettered  captives,.  Again,  he  is  repre- 
Bented  as  offering  a  group  of  subject  kings  to  Amun,  the  The- 
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ban  Jupiter,  who  sajs  to  Mm  :  "  Go,  my  cherished  and  ehosen, 
make  war  on  foreign  nations,  besiege  their  forts  and  carry  off 
their  people  to  live  as  captives."  On  the  front  wall,  he  holds 
in  his  grasp  the  hands  of  a  dozen  monarcha,  while  with  the 
other  hand  he  raises  his  sword  to  destroy  thom.  Their  faces 
express  the  very  extreme  of  grief  and  misery,  but  he  is  cold 
and  calm  as  Fate  itselt 

We  slid  down  the  piles  of  sand  awl  entered  by  a  side-door 
into  the  grand  hall  of  the  temple.  Here,  as  at  Dendera,  a  sur- 
prise awaited  us.  We  stood  on  the  pavement  of  a  magnificent 
court,  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  square,  around  which 
ran  a  colonnade  of  pillars,  eight  feet  square  and  forty  feet  high. 
On  the  western  side  is  an  inner  row  of  circular  columns,  twen- 
ty-four feet  in  circumfereuce,  with  capitals  representing  the 
papyrus  blossom.  The  entire  court,  with  its  walls,  pillars  and 
doorways,  is  covered  with  splendid  sculptures  and  traces  of 
paint,  and  the  coiling  is  blue  as  the  noonday  sky,  and  studded 
with  stars.  Against  each  of  the  square  columns  facing  the 
court  once  stood  a  colossal  caryatid,  upholding  the  architrave 
of  another  colonnade  of  granite  shafts,  nearly  all  of  which  have 
been  thrown  from  their  bases  and  lie  shivered  on  the  pavement. 
This  court  opens  towards  the  pylon  into  another  of  similar 
dimensions,  but  buried  almost  te  the  capitals  of  its  columns  in 
heaps  of  rubbish.  The  character  of  the  temple  is  totally  differ- 
ent from  that  of  every  other  in  Egypt.  Its  height  is  small  in 
proportion  to  its  great  extent,  and  it'therefore  loses  the  airy 
lightness  of  the  Memnonium  and  the  impressive  grandeur  of 
Dendera.  Its  expression  is  that  of  a  massive  magnificence,  if 
I  may  use  such  a  doubtful  compound :  no  single  epithet  8ufG- 
ces  te  describe  it. 
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With  Medeenet  Abou  finished  our  survey  of  the  westerD 
dmsion  of  Thebes— two  long  days  of  suet  experience  as  the 
contemplation  of  a  lifetime  cannot  estaust.  At  sunset  we  tooi 
advantage  of  the  wind,  parted, from  our  groomf  and  water ■ 
caiTiers,  who  wished  to  accompany  me  to  Khartoum,  and  iro&a- 
ed  the  Nile  to  Luxor. 
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aa  Dancing  GIrlH  of  Egypt— A  wight  a™ 
Appla-BioBBom— The  Bedutlfal  Bemba- 
BloBBOiD'-Tlie  Temple  of  Lusor— A  H 


Two  days  in  the  tomba  of  the  Kings  and  tlie  temples  of  the 
Eemeaidoa  and  the  Osiiei  exhausted  us  more  thoroughly  than 
a  week  of  hard  lah'or.  In  addition  to  the  natural  and  exciting 
emotion,  with  which  we  contemplated  thoae  remains,  and  whioh 
we  would  not  have  repressed,  if  wo  could,  we  puzzled  ourselves 
with  the  secrets  of  Egyptian  ai-ehiteeture  and  the  mysteries  of 
Egyptian  faith.  Those  pregnant  days  were  followed  by  sleep- 
less nights,  and  we  reached  Lux  at  n  t  w  fh  a  t  m 
dread  of  the  morrow.     Our  mentil  n  w       t      t  ns  ly 

strung,  and  wc  felt  severely  the  wtf  m  Ixtnfan 
opposite  character.  The  course  wh  h  w  d  pt  1  t  f  hen 
our  miods  for  Karnai:  may  strik    a  a      ng  1       b  t  t 

waa  most  effectual,  and  can  be  e  f  I       d    n  tb    t        t  pb  1 
sophical  principles. 

In  the  afternoon  Aobmet  had  mf    m  1  u   th  t  tw      f  tba 
celebrated  Alraebs,  or  dancmg-w  m        f  th    E    t    wh    hal 
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been  banished  to  Esneh,  were  in  Luzor,  and  recommended  us 
to  witness  their  perfoiinanoe.  This  was  a  weicome  proposition, 
and  the  milfer  was  soon  arranged.  Oar  raia  procured  a  large 
room,  had  it  cleared,  engaged  the  performers  and  muaieians, 
and  took  the  cuahion's  of  oar  cabin  to  make  us  a  stately  seat. 
If  one  should  engage  Ca'itle  Garden,  and  hire  a  company  of 
ballot  dancers  to  perfoim  for  his  special  amusement,  the  fact 
would  shake  the  pillars  of  New-York  society,  and  aa  it  was,  I 
can  think  of  some  very  good  friends  who  will  condemn  our 
proceeding  aa  indiscreet,  and  unworthy  the  serious  aims  of 
travel.  As  I  have  no  apology  to  make  to  myself,  I  reed  mate 
none  to  them,  except  to  suggcat  that  the  first  end  of  travel  is 
instruction,  and  that  the  traveller  is  fully  justified  in  pursuing 
this  end,  so  long  as  he  neither  injures  himself  nor  others. 

About  eight  o'clock,  accompanied  by  Achmet,  our  Theban 
guide,  the  xniS  of  our  vessel,  and  our  favorite  sailor,  AH,  wo  set 
out  for  the  rendezvous,  Ali  was  the  moat  gentleman-like  Fellah 
I  ever  saw.  His  appearance  was  always  neat  and  orderly,  but 
on  this  particular  evening  his  white  turban  was  eprucer  than 
ever,  and  his  blue  mantle  hung  as  gracefully  on  his  shoulders  as 
the  cloak  of  a  Spanish  grandee.  He  followed  behind  us,  re- 
joicingly bearing  the  shebooks,  as  we  walked  under  the  moonlit 
columns  of  Luxor.  We  passed  around  the  corner  of  the  temple 
and  ascended  a  flight  of  stone  steps,  to  one  of  the  upper  cham- 
bers. It  was  a  room  about  thirty  feet  long  by  fifteen  wide, 
with  a  roof  of  pahn-logs,  covered  with  thatch.  The  floor  rest- 
ed on  the  ceiling  of  the  ancient  sanctuary.  Our  boat-lanterns 
of  ■oiled  paper  woro  already  suspended  from  tie  roof,  and  a  few 
candles,  atuck  in  empty  bottles,  completed  the  illumination. 

We  were  politely  received  and  conducted  to  the  divan 
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formed  impromptu  of  a  large  cafass,  or  iien-coop,  covered  with 
a  carpet  and  cushions.  We  seated  ourselyeB  upon  it,  with  lega 
crossed  Moslom-wise,  while  onr  attendants  ranged  themselves 
on  the  floor  on  the  left,  and  Ali  stood  on  the  right,  ready  to 
replenish  the  pipes.  Opposite  to  us  sat  the  two  Almehs,  with 
four,  attendant  dancers,  and  three  female  singers,  and  heside 
them  the  music,  consisting  of  two  drums,  a  tamhourine,  and  a 
BC[ueakLng  Arab  yiolin.  Our  crew,  shining  in  white  turbans, 
were  rauged  near  the  door,  with  a  number  of  invited  guests, 
so  that  the  whole  company  amounted  to  upwards  of  forty  per- 
sons. On  our  entrance  the  Almehs  rose,  came  forward  and 
greeted  us,  touching  our  hands  to  the  lips  and  forehead.  They 
then  sat  down,  drank  each  a  small  glass  of  arahee,  and  while 
the  drum  thumped  and  the  yiolin  drawled  a  monotonous  pre- 
lude to  the  dance,  we  had  leisure  to  scrutinize  their  dress  and 
features. 

Tiie  two  famed  danseuses  bore  Arabic  names,  which  were 
translated  to  us  as  the  0 range-Blossom  and  the  Apple-Blos- 
som. The  first  was  of  medium  size,  with  an  olive  eomplesion, 
and  regular,  though  not  handsome  features.  She  wore  a  white 
dress,  fitting  like  a  vest  from  the  shoulders  to  the  bips,  with 
short,  flowing  sleeves,  under  which  a  fine  blue  gauze,  confined 
at  the  wrist  with  bracelets,  hung  like  a  mist  about  her  arms. 
Her  head-dress  was  a  small  red  cap,  with  a  coronet  of  gold 
coins,  under  which  her  black  hair  escaped  in  two  shining  braids. 
The  Apple-Blossom,  who  could  not  have  been  more  than  fifteen 
years  old,  was  small  and  slightly  formed,  dark-skinned,  and 
might  have  been  called  beautiful,  but  for  a  defect  in  one  of  her 
eyes.  Her  dress  was  of  dark  crimson  silk,  with  trowsers  and 
armlets  of  white  gauze,  and  a  red  cap,  so  covered  with  coina 
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tliat  it  nearly  ressmbled  a  telmet  of  goldea  scales  with  a 
fringe  falling  on  each  side  of  her  faoe.  Three  of  the  other 
assistants  were  dressed  in  wMto,  witli  shawls  of  brilliant  pat- 
terns bound  around  the  waist.  The  fourth  was  a  Nubian  slave, 
named  Zakhfara,  whose  sHning  black  face  looked  wonderfully 
picturesque  under  the  scarlet  mantle  which  enveloped  it  like  a 
turban,  and  fell  in  long  folds  almost  to  her  feet.  Among  tKe 
singers  was  one  named  Bemba,  who  was  almost  the  only  really 
beautiful  Egyptian  woman  I  ever  saw.  Her  features  were 
large,  bnt  perfectly  regular ;  and  her  long,  thick,  silky  hair 
hung  loose  nearly  to  her  shoulders  before  its  gleaming  mass 
was  gathered  into  braids.  Her  teeth  were  even,  and  \  h  te  as 
pearls,  and  the  lids  of  her  large  black  eyes  were  sta  ncd  w  th 
liohl,  whicli  gave  them  a  languishing,  melatickoly  e'^press  on 
She  was  a  most  consummate  actress ;  for  she  no  soocer  "aw 
that  we  noticed  her  face  than  she  assumed  the  most  ndrfferent 
air  in  the  world  and  did  not  look  at  us  again.  But  dm  ng  the 
whole  evening  every  movement  was  studied.  The  shawl  was 
disposed  in  more  graceful  folds  about  her  head  ;  the  hau  was 
tossed  back  from  her  shoulders ;  the  hand,  tinged  w  th  henna 
held  the  jasmine  tube  of  her  pipe  in  a  hundred  1  fferent  att 
tudes,  and  only  on  leaving  did  she  lift  her  eyes  as  if  first  aware 
of  our  presence  and  wish  us  "  huona  sera" — the  only  Italian 
wiirds  she  knew — with  the  most  musioal  accent  of  which  an 
Arab  voice  is  capable. 

Meanwhile,  the  voices  of  the  women  mingled  with  the 
shrill,  barbaric  tones  of  the  violin,  and  the  prelude  passed  into 
a  measured  song  of  loag,  unvarying  cadences,  which  the  drums 
and  tambourine  accompanied  with  rapid  beats.  The  Orange- 
one  of  her  companions  took  the  floor,  after  drink 
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rug  another  glass  of  arakee  acd  tightening  the  shawls  around 
their  hips  The  danee  commenced  with  a  slow  moTement, 
both  hands  being  lifted  above  the  head,  while  the  jingling  fcita 
of  metal  on  their  shawls  and  two  niiniaturP  cymbals  of  brass, 
fastened  to  the  thumb  and  middle  finger,  kept  time  to  the  mu 
sic.  As  the  dancers  became  animated,  their  motions  were 
more  rapid  and  violent,  and  the  measure  was  marked,  not  in 
pirouettes  and  flying  bminds,  as  on  the  boards  of  Erank  thea- 
tres, but  by  a  most  wonderful  command  over  the  muscles  of 
the  chest  and  limbs.  Their  frames  vibrated  with  the  music 
like  the  strings  of  the  violin,  and  as  the  song  grew  wild  and 
stormy  towards  its  close,  the  movements,  had  they  not  accord- 
ed with  it,  would  have  resembled  those  of  a  person  seized  with 
some  violent  nervous  Spasm.  After  this  had  continued  for  an 
incredible  length  of  time,  and  I  expected  to  see  the  Almehs 
fall  eshausted  to  the  earth,  the  music  ceased,  and  they  stood 
before  us  calm  and  cold,  with  their  breathing  not  perceptibly 
hurried.  The  dance  had  a  second  part,  of  very  different  char- 
acter. Still  with  their  lifted  hands  striking  the  little  cym- 
bals, they  marked  a  circle  of  springing  bounds,  in  which  their 
figures  occasionally  reminded  me  of  the  dancing  nymphs  of 
Greek  sculptrtre.  The  instant  before  touching  the  floor,  as 
they  hung  in  the  air  with  the  head  bent  forward,  one  foot 
thrown  behind,  and  both  arms  extended  above  the  head,  they 
were  drawn  on  the  background  of  the  dark  fcall,  Jike  forms 
taken  from  the  frieze  of  a  temple  to  Bacchus  or  Pan, 

Eastern  politeness  did  not  require  us  to  cry  "brava  I"  or 
"  encore  ! "  so  we  merely  handed  our  pipes  to  Ali,  to  be  filled 
a  second  time.  Old  Aohmet  Gourgar,  our  Theban  guide, 
however,  was  so  enraptured  th:.L  he  several  times  ejaculated 
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"iaibJceUerJ"  (vGry  good  indeed  I )  and  B^'a  Hassan's  diiri 
face  beamed  all  over  with  delight.  The  circle  of  white  tur 
haned  heads  in  the  roar  looked  on  complacently,  and  our  guard., 
who  stood  in  the  moonlight  hefore  the  open  door,  almost  forgot 
his  duty  in  his  enjoyment  of  the  spectacle.  I  shall  never  for- 
get the  wild,  fantastic  picture  we  saw  that  night  in  the  ruins 
of  Lusor, 

The  Apple-Blossom,  who  followed  in  a  dance  with  one 
named  Bakhita,  pleased  me  far  better.  She  added  a  thousand 
graceful  embellishments  to  the  monotonous  soul  of  the  music ; 
and  her  dsBcOj  if  harharicj  was  as  poetic  aa  her  native  palm- 
tree.  She  was  lithe  as  a  serpent,  and  agile  as  a  young  pan- 
ther, and  some  of  her  movementa  were  most  extraordinary,  in 
th  n  Te  n  1  Urmg  r  p.  red  to  execute  them  and  to  intro- 
lu  th  m  w  tho  t  neglect  ng  the  rhythm  of  the  dance.  More 
tj  an  n  e  he  sank  slowly  b  ck  bend  ng  her  knees  forward,  till 
he  h  d  nd  sh  «1  lers  to  che  I  the  floor  and  tl  en,  quick  as  a 
fla  h  ah  t  flymg  nto  tho  a  r  her  foot  al  ght  u^  in  exact  time 
w  th  the  th  mp  of  the  dr  m  She  had  t!  e  po  ver  of  moving 
1  b  dy  f  m  a  de  to  «  le  so  that  t  c  rvcd  1  ke  a  snake  from 
th  I  j;  to  the  sho  ilders  and  once  I  thought  that,  like  Lamia, 
she  was  about  to  res  me  her  anc  cut  sh  j  e  and  slip  out  of 
sight  through  s  me  hole  n  the  runei  w  lis  One  of  the 
dances  was  a  so  t  of  pa  tom  me  wh  cl  she  and  Bakhita  accom- 
panied with  the  r  vo  cea — clear  shr  1!  r  n^  ng  tones,  which 
never  faltered  for  a  moment  or  var  c  1  a  ha  r  a  breadth  from 
the  melody,  wh  le  every  m  cle  was  ag  tated  with  the  exer- 
tion of  her  1  ovements  The  =iong  was  pcTaded  with  a 
strange,  passionate  tremolo,  unhhe  any  thmg  I  ever  heard  be. 
fore.      The  burden  was;  "I  am  alono;   my  family  and  mj 
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friends  are  all  dead  ;  tte  plague  has  destroyed  them.  Come, 
then,  *o  me,  and  he  mj  heloved,  for  I  have  no  other  to  love 
me."  Her  gestures  exhibited  a  singular  mixture  of  the  aban- 
donipent  of  grief,  and  the  longing  of  love.  While  het  body 
swayed  to  and  fro  with  the  wild,  sad  rhythm  of^the  words,  she 
raised  both  arms  before  her  till  the  long  sleeves  fell  back  and 
covered  her  face  :  then  opening  them  in  wistful  entreaty,  sang 
the  last  line  of  the  chorus,  and.  bringing  her  hands  to  her  fore- 
head, relapsed  into  grief  again.  Apparently  the  prayer  is  an. 
swered,  for  the  concluding  movement  expressed  a  delirious  joy. 

We  listened  to  the  music  and  looked  on  the  dances  for 
more  than  two  hours,  but  at  length  the  twanging  of  the  violin 
and  the  never-ending  drum-thiunpa  began  to  set  our  teeth  on 
fidge,  and  we  unfolded  our  cramped  legs  and  got  down  from 
the  divan.  The  lantern  was  unswung,  the  eandle-enda  taken 
from  the  empty  bottles,  the  Almehs  received  their  fees  and 
went  off  rejoioing,  and  we  left  the  chambers  of  Lusor  to  the 
night- wind  and  the  moon. 

The  guide  of  the  Eastern  hank,  a  wiry  yonng  Bedouin, 
was  in  attendance  nest  morning,  and  a  crowd  of  horses  and 
asses  awaited  us  on  the  shore.  I  chose  a  brown  mare,  with  a 
small,  slender  head  and  keen  eye,  and  soon  accustomed  myself 
to  the  Turkish  saddle  and  broad  shovel-stii-rups.  The  temple 
of  Luxor  is  imbedded  in  the  modem  village,  and  only  the 
front  of  the  pylon,  facing  towards  Karnat,  and  part  of  the 
grand  central  colonnade,  is  free  from  its  vile  excrescences. 
For  this  reason  its  effect  is  less  agreeable  than  that  of  the 
Memnonium,  although  of  much  grander  proportions.  Its  plan 
is  easily  traced,  nevertheless,  and  having  been  built  by  only 
two  monarchs,  Remeaes  the  Great  and  Amuuoph  III. — or,  te 
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nae  their  more  familiar  titles,  Sesostris  and  Memnon —  it  ii 
less  bewildering,  in  a  historical  point  of  view,  to  the  unatndied 
tourist,  than  most  of  the  other  t«iiiple3  of  Egypt.  The  sane- 
tnary,  which  stands  nearest  the  Nile,  is  still  protected  by  the 
ancient  Btone  quay,  though  the  river  has  made  rapid  advances, 
and  threatens  finally  to  undermine  Lusor  as  it  has  already  un- 
dermined the  temples  of  Antfeopolis  and  Antinoti,  I  rode  into 
what  were  once  the  sacred  chambers,  but  the  pillars  and  sculp- 
tures were  covered  with  filth,  and  the  Arabs  had  built  in, 
around  and  upon  them,  like  the  clay  nesta  of  the  c\iff-sparrow. 
The  peristyle  of  majestic  Osiride  pillars,  in  front  of  the  por- 
tico, as  well  as  the  portico  itself,  are  buried  to  half  their  depth, 
and  so  surrounded  hy  hovels,  that  to  get  an  idea  of  their  ar- 
rangemeot  you  must  make  the  tour  of  a  number  of  hen-houses 
and  asses'  stalls.  The  pillars  are  now  employed  as  drying- 
poata  for  the  buffalo  dung-which  the  Arabs  use  as  fuel. 

Proceeding  towards  the  entrance,  the  nest  court,  which  is 
tolerably  free  from  incumbrances,  eontalus  a  colonnade  of  two 
rows  of  lotus-crowned  columns,  twenty-eight  feet  in  circum- 
ference. They  still  uphold  their  architraves  of  giant  blocks 
of  sandstone,  and  rising  high  above  the  miserable  dwellings  of 
the  village,  are  visible  from  every  part  of  the  plain  of  Thobes, 
The  English  Vice-Consul,  Mustapha  Agha,  occupies  a  house 
between  two  of  these  pillars.  We  returned  the  visit  he  had 
paid  us  on  our  arrival,  and  were  regaled  with  the  everlasting 
coffee  and  shebook,  than  which  there  is  no  more  grateful  re- 
freshment. He  gave  us  the  agreeable  news  that  Mr.  Murray 
was  endeavoring  to  persuade  the  Pasha  to  have  Karnak  cleared 
of  its  rubbish  and  preserved  from  further  spoliation.  If  I  pos- 
sessed despotic  power  —and  I  theu  wished  it  for  the  first  time 
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—I  should  certainly  make  despotio  use  of  it,  in  tearing  down 
some  dozens  of  viUagos  and  setting  some  ttoasands  of  Copta 
and  Fellahs  at  work  ia  exhuming  what  their  ancestors  have 
mutilated  and  buried.  The  world  cannot  spare  these  remains. 
Tear  down  Roman  ruins  if  you  will ;  level  Cyclopean  walls , 
build  bridges  with  the  stones  of  Gothic  abbeys  and  feudal  for- 
tresses ;  but  lay  no  hand  on  the  glory  and  grandeur  of  Egypt. 

In  order  to  ascend  the  great  pylon  of  the  temple,  we  were 
obliged  to  pass  through  a  school,  in  whieli  thirty  or  forty  little 
Lusorians  were  conning  their  scraps  of  the  Koran.  They  inj- 
mediately  surrounded  us,  holding  up  their  tin  slates,  scribbled 
with  Arabic  characters,  for  our  inspection,  and  demanded  back- 
sheesh for  their  proficiency.  The  gray-bearded  pedagogue  tried 
to  quiet  them,  but  could  not  prevent  several  from  followiug 
us.  The  victories  of  Eemeses  are  sculptured  on  the  face  of 
the  towers  of  the  pylon,  but  his  colossi,  solid  figures  of  granite, 
which  sit  on  either  side  of  tho  entrance,  have  been  muoh  de- 
faced. The  lonoly  obelisk,  which  stands  a  little  in  advance, 
on  the  left  hand,  is  more  perfect  than  its  Parisian  mate.  From 
this  stately  entrance,  an  avenue  of  colossal  sphinxes  once  ex- 
tended to  the  Ptolemaic  pylon  of  Karnak,  a  distance  of  a  mile 
and  a  half.  The  sphinxes  have  disappeared,  but  the  modern 
Arab  road  leads  over  its  site,  through  fields  of  waste  grass. 

And  now  we  galloped  forward,  through  a  long  procession 
of  camels,  donkeys,  and  Desert  Arabs  armed  with  spears, 
towards  Karnak,  the  greatest  ruin  in  the  world,  the  crowning 
triumph  of  Egyptian  power  and  Egyptian  art.  Except  a 
broken  stone  here  and  there  protruding  through  the  soil,  the 
plain  is  aa  desolate  as  if  it  had  never,  been  conscious  of  a 
human  dwelling,  and  only  on  reaching  the  vicinity  of  the  mud 
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hsmlct  of  Karcak,  can  the  traveller  realize  that  lie  is  in  Tliebei 
Here  the  camel-path  drops  into  a  hrnad  excavated  avenue 
lined  with  fragments  of  sphinxes  and  shaded  hy  starveling 
acacias.  As  you  advance,  the  sphinxes  are  better  prcaeryed 
and  remain  seated  nn  their  pedestals,  but  they  have  all  been 
decapitated.  Though  of  colossal  proportions,  tliey  are  seated 
so  close  to  each  other,  that  it  must  have  required  nearly  two 
thousand  to  form  the  double  row  to  Luxor.  The  avenue  final- 
ly reaches  a  single  pylon,  of  laajesf  ic  proportions,  built  by  one 
of  the  Ptolemies,  and  covered  with  profuse  liierogljphics. 
Passing  through  this,  the  sphinses  lead  you  to  another  pylon, 
followed  by  a  pillared  court  and  a  temple  built  by  the  later 
Eemesides.  This,  I  thought,  while  my  friend  was  measuring 
the  girth  of  the  pillars,  is  a  good  beginning  for  Karnak,  but  it 
13  certainly  muoh  less  than  I  expect.  "  Tddl  minhenneef" 
(come  this  way!)  called  the  guide,  as  if  reading  my  mind,  and 
led  me  up  the  Ueaps  of  rubbish  to  the  roof  and  pointed  to  the 

Ah,  there  was  Karnak !  Had  I  been  blind  up  to  this  time, 
or  had  the  earth  suddenly  heaved  out  of  her  breast  the  remains 
of  the  glorious  temple?  From  all  parts  of  the  plain  of  Thebes 
I  had  seen  it  in  the  distance — a  huge  propylon,  a  shattered 
portico,  and  an  obelisk,  rising  above  the  palms.  Whence  this 
wilderness  of  ruins,  spreading  so  far  as  to  seem  a  city  rather 
than  a  temple — pylon  aftei"  pylon,  tumbling  into  enormous 
cubes  of  stone,  long  colonnades,  supporting  fragments  of  Titan- 
ic roofs,  obelisks  of  red  graait«,  and  endless  walls  and  avenues, 
branching  out  to  isolated  portals  ?  Tet  they  stood  as  silently 
amid  the  aooumulated  rubbish  of  nearly  four  thousand  years, 
and  the  sunshine  threw  its  yellow  lustre  as  serenely  over  the 
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3  sanctuaries,  as  if  it  had  never  been  otlierwise  since 
the  world  began.  Figures  are  of  no  use,  in  describing  a  place 
like  this,  but  since  I  must  use  them,  I  may  say  that  the  length 
of  the  ruins  before  us,  from  west  to  east,  was  twelve  hundred 
feet,  and  that  the  total  circumference  of  Karnafc,  including  its 
numerous  pylie,  or  ga,teways,  is  a  mile  aad  a  half. 

We  mounted  and  rode  with  fast-beating  hearts  to  the  west- 
ern or  main  entrance,  facing  the  Nile.  The  two  towers  of  the 
propjlon — ^pyramidal  masses  of  solid  stone — are  three  hundred 
and  twentj-nine  feet  in  length,  and  the  one  which  is  least  ruined, 
is  nearly  h  1  1  f  t  in  height.  On  each  side  of  the  sculp- 
tured pi  t  1  t  g  them,  is  a  tablet  left  by  the  French 
army,  r  I  g  th  g  ographical  position  of  the  principal 
Egjptia  t  mpl  W  passed  through  and  entered  an  open 
court,  m  th  th  1  undrcd  feet  scLuarc,  with  a  corridor  of 
immens  p  11  h  side,  connecting  it  with  the  towers  of 
a  second  pjl  ea  ly  gigantic  as  the  first.  A  colonnade 
of  lofty  h  ft  Id  through  the  centre  of  the  court,  once 
imited  the  two  entrances,  but  they  have  all  been  hurled  down 
and  lay  as  they  fell,  in  long  lines  of  disjointed  blocks,  except 
one,  which  holds  its  solitary  lotus-bell  against  the  sky.  Two 
mutilated  colossi  of  red  granite  still  guard  the  doorway,  whose 
Imtel-stones  are  forty  feet  iu  length.  Climbing  over  the  huge 
fragments  which  have  fallen  from  above  and  almost  blocked  up 
the  passage,  we  looked  down  into  the  grand  hall  of  the  temple. 
I  know  the  dimensions  of  this  hall,  beforehand ;  I  knew  the 
number  and  size  of  the  pillars,  but  I  was  no  more  prepared  for 
the  reality  than  those  will  be,  who  may  read  this  account  of  it 
and  afterwards  visit  Karnak  for  themselves.  It  is  the  great 
good-luck  of  travel  that  many  things  must  be  seen  to  be  known. 
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Nothing  could  have  coiupensated  for  the  loss  of  that  over- 
whelming confusion  of  awe,  astonishment,  and  delight,  whicb 
came  upon,  me  like  a  flood.  I  looted  down  an  avenue  of  twelva 
pillars— six  on  each  side — each  of  wiiieh  was  thirty-six  feet  in 
circumference  and  nearly  eighty  feet  in  height.  Crusliing  as 
were  these  ponderous  masses  of  sculptured  stone,  the  spreading 
hell  of  the  lotus-blosiOH'-s  which  crowned  them,  clothed  them 
with  an  atmosphere  of  lightness  and  grace.  In  front,  over  tho 
top  of  another  pile  of  colossal  hloelis,  two  oheliaks  rose  sharp 
and  clear,  with  every  emblem  legible  on  their  polished  sides 
On  each  side  of  the  main  aisle  are  seven  other  rows  of  columns 
— one  hundred  and  twenty-two,  in  all—each  of  which  is  about 
fifty  feet  high  and  twenty-seyen  in  circumference.  They  have 
the  Osiride  form,  without  capitals,  and  do  not  range  with  tho 
central  shafta  In  the  efforts  of  the  conquerors  to  overthrow 
them,  two  have  been  hurled  from  their  places  and  thrown 
against  the  neighboring  ones,  where  they  still  lean,  as  if  weary 
with  holding  up  the  roof  of  massive  sandstone.  I  walked  alone 
through  this  tall,  trying  to  bear  the  weight  of  its  unutterable 
majesty  and  beauty.  That  I  had  been  so  oppressed  by  Den- 
deva,  seemed  a  weakness  which  I  was  resolved  to  conquer,  aad 
I  finally  succeeded  in  looking  on  Karnak  with  a  calmness  more 
commensurate  with  its  sublime  repose — but  not  by  daylight. 

My  ride  back  to  Lusor,  towards  evening,  was  the  next 
best  thing  after  Karuak.  The  little  animal  I  rode  had  become 
excited  by  jumping  over  stones  and  sliding  down  sand-heaps; 
onr  guide  began  to  show  his  Bedouin  blood  by  dashing  at  full 
gjillop  toward  the  pylons  and  reining  in  his  horse  at  a  bound, 
and,  to  conclude,  I  became  infected  with  a  lawless  spirit  that 
eould  not  easily  be  laid.     The  guide's  eyes   sparkled  when  I 
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ice.  We  left  my  friend  and  the  mater-earriera, 
bounded  across  the  avenuo  of  ephinxes,  and  took  a  smootli  path 
leading  toward  tlie  Desert.  Mj  mare  ijeeded  but  a  word  and 
a  jog  of  the  iron  stirrup.  Away  we  flew,  our  animals  stretch- 
iiig  themselyes  for  a  long  beat,  crasbiag  the  dry  dourra-stallis, 
clearing  the  water-d itches,  and  scattering  oa  all  sides  the  Arab 
laborers  we  met.  After  a  glorious  gallop  of  two  or  three  mUes 
my  antagonist  was  fairly  distanced-;  but  one  race  would  not 
content  him,  so  we  hid  a  second  and  finally  a  third,  on  the 
beach  of  Luxor.  The  hor^e?  belonged  to  him,  and  it  was  a 
matter  of  indifference  which  was  the  swiftest ;  he  raced  mere- 
ly for  the  delight  of  it,  and  so  did  I. 

The  same  gallant  miie  was  ready  for  me  at  night.     It  was 
precisely  full  moon,  and  I  had  dete  n  n   1  s  t  ng  KarnaJt 

again  before  leaving.  There  was  uo  ne  but  the  g  de  and  I, 
he  armed  with  his  long  spear,  and  I  w  th  my  ].  tols  in,  my 
belt.  There  was  a  wan  haze  in  the  a  an  1  [  ale  halo  around 
the  moon,  on  eacli  side  of  whioh  app  a  d  t  fiint  mock- 
moons.  It  was  a  ghostly  light,  and  the  fresh  north-wind, 
coming  up  the  Hile,  rustled  solemnly  in  the  palm-trees.  We 
trotted  silently  to  Karnak,  and  leaped  our  horses  over  the  frag- 
ments until  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  first  obelisk.  Here  we 
dismounted  and  entered  the  grand  hall  of  pillars.  There  was  no 
sound  in  all  the  temple,  and  the  guide,  who  seemed  to  compre- 
hend my  wish,  moved  behind  me  as  softly  as  a  shadow,  and 
spoke  not  a  word.  It  needs  this  illumination  to  comprehend 
Kamak.  The  unsightly  rubbish  has  disappeared :  the  rents  in 
the  roof  are  atoned  for  by  the  moonlight  they  admit ;  the  frag- 
ments shivered  from  the  lips  of  the  mighty  capitals  arc  only 
the  crumpled  edges  of  the  flower :  a  niaae  of  shadows  hides  th« 
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desolation  of  the  courts,  tut  every  pillar  aud  obelisk,  pylon  and 
propjlon  is  glorified  fcy  tte  moonliglit,  TLe  soul  of  Karnak 
is  soothed  and  trancjuillized.  Its  hails  look  upon  you  no  longer 
with  au  aspect  of  pain  aiid  humiliation.  Every  stone  seems  to 
say :  "  I  am  not  fallen,  for  I  have  defied  the  ages.  I  am  a 
p    t    f  th  t  g      d  ur  wh"  ii  h  't    i  d  I  h  11 

1        f  f      tl     w    nt  d    fm 

I     I  ml   d  t     th  f        \       f    1    ki       d  wn    mt     th 

h    h  d      d    wf  1      1  na  d      1 11 1  w     th  hly  p      t    t  d 

w  th  th  mi  t       I     bbm       p  n,     I    h    Id  p    1   hly 

h  m        1     11      ght  t  1  with        h     d 

y  k  hi       t  t!         1     ce  b  J    t     b   i  by  tw      rr 

1     f     m    t     t         ti^-      E  g!  hm  d  tw    F       h 

W         h    g  d      I  tat  1  I  m       t  d  th         tl       m 

t      hdh         dwthth      t       1        Jjdhkt 
L  Th    g    d    g  11  p  d  b      1    la        oa         Ily  h    1 

hi   spea       t    th  d      t  h    fe   t        t  f  11    1  1  ght  d  w  th 

my       d  to      dl^h      dset  wh  m       If      d  th       j 

tain  and  sailors  all  ready  and  my  fnend  smoking  his  pipe  on 
deck     In  half  an  hour  we  had  left  Thebes. 
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CHAPTER    XI, 


The  TamplB  of  Hermonds— Esneh  end  ita  Temple— The  Govotnor— El  Kab  by  Toroi. 
light-TbB  Temple  of  KafoB— Tte  Quarrtes  of  RJabel  SlUileh— Omboa— Approaeh 
to  JJubia— Cliangeintho  acancry  auil  Icbabllaiits— A  Mimga-Aniviil  ut  Aaaouan. 

Oufi  journey  from  TlielDea  to  Assouan  occupied  aii  days,  in- 
cluding a  halt  of  twenty-four  hours  at  Eaneh,  We  left  Luzor 
on  the  night  of  December  Sth,  but  the  westward  curve  of  the 
Nile  brought  us  in  opposition  with  the  wind,  and  the  next  day 
at  noon  we  had  only  reached  Erment,  tho  ancient  Hermontis, 
in  sight  of  the  three  peaks  of  the  Theban  hilla.  We  left  our 
men  to  tug  the  boat  along  shore,  and  wandered  off  to  the 
mounds  of  the  old  city,  still  graced  with  a  small  temple,  or 
lying-in  house  of  tho  goddess  Reto,  who  is  here  represeuted  as 
giyiiig  birth  to  the  god  Hor-pire.  Tho  sculptures  in  the  dark 
chambers,  now  used  as  stalls  for  asses,  were  evidently  mtcnd- 
ed  only  for  the  priesthood  of  the  temple,  and  are  not  repeated, 
as  are  those  of  other  temples,  in  the  halls  open  to  the  public. 
Notwithstanding  the  great  license  which  the  Egyptian  faith 
assumed,  its  symbols  are,  in  genera),  scrupulously  guarded 
fi'om  all  low  and  unworthy  forms  of  representation. 

The  group  of  pillars  in  the  outer  court  charmed  us  by  the 
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rielmeaa  and  variety  of  their  designs.  No  two  capitals  are  of 
similar  pattern,  while  in  tlioir  combinations  of  the  papyrus,  t!ie 
lotus  and  the  palm-leaf,  they  harmoniae  one  with  another  and 
as  a  whole.  The  abacus,  between  the  capital  and  tie  archi- 
trave, is  so  high  as  almost  to  resemble  a  second  staft  In 
Karnak  and  the  Memnonium  it  is  narrow,  and  lifts  the  pon- 
derous beam  just  enough  to  prevent  its  oppressing  the  lightness 
of  the  capital  I  was  so  delighted  with  the  piUari'  of  Hermon- 
tia  that  I  soareely  knew  w'lether  to  call  this  pecul  a  ty  a  ^  a  e 
or  a  defect.  I  have  never  seen  it  employed  in  mod  n  h 
tecture,  and  judge  therefore  that  it  has  either  h  n  ndcn  i 
by  our  rules  or  that  our  architects  have  not  the  sk  11  and  la 
ing  of  the  Egyptians, 

We  reached  Eaneh  the  aame  night,  hut  were  obliged  to  re- 
main all  the  next  day  in  order  to  allow  our  sailors  to  bake 
their  bread.  We  employed  the  time  in  visiting  the  temple, 
the  only  remnant  of  the  ancient  Latopolis,  and  the  palace  of 
Abbas  Paaha,  on  the  bank  of  the  Nile.  The  portico  of  the 
temple,  half  buried  in  rubbish,  like  that  of  Dendera,  which  it 
resembles  in  design,  ia  exceedingly  beautiful.  Eai-li  of  its 
twenty-four  columns  is  crowned  with  a  different  capital,  so 
chaste  and  elegant  in  their  execution  that  it  is  impoBsible  to 
give  any  one  the  preference.  The  designs  are  mostly  copied 
from  the  doum-palm,  the  da,te-palm,  and  the  lotus,  but  the 
cane,  the  vine,  and  various  water-plants  are  ^so  introduced. 
The  building  dates  from  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  its 
sculptures  are  uninteresting.  We  devoted  all  our  time  to  the 
study  of  the  capitals,  a  labyrinth  of  beauty,  in  which  we  were 
soon  entangled.  The  Governor  of  Esneh,  Ali  Effendi,  a  most 
friendly  and  agreeable  Arab,  accompanied  us  through  the  tem- 
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pie,  and  pointed  out  all  the  fishes,  birds  and  crocodiles  he 
eould  find.  To  him  they  were  evidently  the  most  interesting 
th'  g    ■     't      H       k  d  m    h        Id  th    h  'Id'  d  I J 

L  m      h  d  h  d      0     I  pted  1 

k     f  co£f  d  p  p         Th  k  pi 

d  t  m    J  £  1  h    h 

IjmdAhmhd  d  b  dm 

11         k    £A    1  zh         d  b  1 

h    fe     11  1  y  1 

Thdyfl  Ek  hlElKlh 

Eh  h  kb  mlmiu 

Egyp       Wild  llpllkdl  d 

m  d  J    h        h  fi  Id     f  1    Jf)  1   1       gti 

bhhbkllfl  wn         hAb 

D  I  Idydkb  gl  dkh 

1  p  Ik  1  ly  f  d  b        h  f  ly 

pkm  ph  k  fkplh 

Th        ar        1    g        rob       f    k        b  !y  h 

visiting,  on  aeoouct  of  the  light  which  they  throw  on  the  Boclal 
life  of  the  Egyptians.  The  owner  of  the  tomb  and  his  wife — 
a  red  man  and  a  yellow  woman — are  here  seen,  reeeiring  the 
delighted  guests.  Scats  are  given  them,  and  each  is  presented 
with  an  aromatic  flower,  while  the  servants  in  the  kitchen 
hasten  to  prepare  savory  dishes.  In  other  compartments,  all 
the  most  minute  prooesaes  of  agriculture  are  roprescntei  with 
wonderful  fidelity.  So  little  change  lias  taken  place  in  three 
thousand  years,  that  they  would  answer,  with  scarcely  a  cor- 
rection, as  illustrationa  of  the  Fellah  agriculture  of  Modem 
Egypt^ 

The  next  morning  we  walked  ahead  to  the  temple  of  Kdfuu^ 
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shooting  a  few  brace  of  fat  partridges  by  the  way,  and  scaring 
two  large  jackals  from  their  lairs  in  the  thick  grass.  The 
superb  pylon  of  the  temple  rose  above  the  earthy  mounds  of 
Apollinopolis  like  a  double-truncated  pyramid.  It  is  in  an 
entire  state  of  preservation,  with  all  its  internal  chambers,  pas- 
sages and  stairways.  The  oxtorior  is  sculptured  with  colossal 
Sgures  of  the  gods,  thirty  feet  in  height,  and  from  the  base 
of  the  portal  to  the  scroll-like  cornice  of  the  pylon,  is  more 
than  a  hundred  feet.  Through  the  door  we  entered  a  large  open 
court,  surroanded  by  a  colonnade.  The  grand  portico  of  the 
templo,  buried  nearly  to  the  tops  of  its  pillars,  faced  us,  and 
we  could  only  judge,  from  the  designs  of  the  capitals  and  tbo 
girth  of  tbo  shaft,  the  imposing  effect  which  it  must  have  pro- 
duced on  those  who  entered  the  court.  The  interior  is  totally 
filled  with  rubbish,  and  a  whole  village  of  Arab  huts  stands  on 
the  roof. 

A  strong  wind  carried  us,  before  sunset,  to  the  quarries  of 
Djebel  Silsileh,  the  "  Mountain  of  the  Chain,"  where  the  Nile 
is  compressed  between  two  rugged  sandstone  hills.  The  river 
is  not  more  than  three  hundred  yards  broad,  and  the  approach 
to  this  rooky  gateway,  after  so  many  weeks  of  level  alluvial 
plain,  is  very  striking.  Here  are  the  sandstone  quarries  whence 
the  huge  blocks  were  cut,  to  build  the  temples  and  shape  tho 
colossi  of  Thebes.  They  lie  oa  the  eastern  bank,  close  to  the 
river,  and  the  ways  down  which  the  stones  were  slid  to  the 
vessels  that  received  them,  are  still  to  be  seen.  The  stone  is. 
of  a  pale  reddish-brown  color,  and  a  very  flr.e  and  clear  grain. 
It  appeitrs  to  have  been  divided  into  squares  of  the  proper  size, 
and  cut  from  above  downward.  The  shape  of  many  of  the 
8  blocks  may  be  easily  traced.     In  one  place  the  rocji 
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has  been  roughly  hewn  into  a  sort  of  temple,  supported  hy  pit 
lars  thirty  feet  square,  and  with  an  entrance  as  grand  and  rude 
as  a  work  of  the  Titans. 

In  the  morning  we  awoke  in  the  shadow  of  Ombos,  which 
stands  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  Nile,  into  which  its  temple  to 
Isis  has  fallen.  Little  now  remains  of  the  great  temple  tfl 
Savak,  the  crocodile-headed  god,  the  deity  of  Omboa,  but  iti 
double  portico,  supported  by  thirteen  pillars,  buried  nearJj 
waist-deep  in  the  sands.  The  aspect  of  these  remains,  seated 
on  the  lonely  promontory  commanding  the"  course  of  the  river 
and  the  harvest-land  of  the  opposite  shore,  wiiile  the  stealthy 
Desert  approaches  it  from  behind,  and  year  by  year  heaps  the 
sand  higher  against  the  shattered  sanctuary,  is  sadly  touohing. 
We  lingered  and  lingered  around  its  oolunms,  loth  to  leave  the 
ruined  grace  which  a  very  few  years  will  obliterate.  Two  such 
foes  as  the  Nile  and  the  Desert  m.ake  rapid  progress,  where  no 
human  hand  is  interposed  to  stay  them.  As  we  saiied  away,  a 
large  crocodile,  perhaps  Savak  himself,  lay  motionless  on  a 
sand-bank  with  his  long  snout  raised  in  the  air. 

We  were  two  days  in  sailing  from  Ombos  to  Assouan 
owing  to  a  dead  calm,  the  first  in  two  weeks.  The  nights  were 
very  cool,  and  the  mid-day  temperature  not  too  warm  for  com- 
fort. One  morning  my  thermometer  stood  at  40° ;  the  Arabs 
complained  bitterly  of  the  cold,  and,  wrapped  in  their  woolen 
mantles,  crawled  about  the  deck  as  languidly  as  benumbed  flies. 
At  noon  the  mercury  did  not  often  rise  above  75°  in  tlie 
shade.  As  we  approach  Nubia,  the  scenery  of  the  river 
undergoes  a  complete  change.  The  rugged  hills  of  black  sand- 
stone and  granite  usurp  the  place  of  the  fields,  and  leave  but  a 
narrow  strip  of  cultivable  land  on  either  side.     The  Arabs  are 
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darker  and  ahow  the  blood  of  the  desert  tribes  in  their  features 
They  are,  however,  eseeedingly  friendly.  The  day  before 
reaching  Assowan,  we  walked  ahead  of  our  boat  and  wera 
obliged  to  wait  two  or  three  hours.  We  had  a  retioue  of  boys, 
who  pummelled  one  another  as  to  which  should  pick  up  the 
pigeons  we  shot.  The  successful  one  came  bouudiog  back  with 
a  face  sparkling  with  delight,  and  kissed  the  bird  and  touched 
it  to  his  forehead  as  he  gave  it  to  us.  As  we  were  resting 
under  the  palm-trees,  my  friend  regretted  that  we  had  not 
brought  our  shebooks  along  with  us.  One  of  the  Arabs,  guess- 
ing his  wish  from  the  word  "shebook,"  instantly  ran  off  and 
scoured  the  dourra-fields  until  he  found  a  laborer  who  owned 
a  pipe.  He  brought  the  man  back,  with  the  sickle  in  his  hand 
and  a  corn-stalk  pipe  of  very  indifferent  tobacco,  which  he 
gravely  presented  to  my  friend.  Before  returning  on  board  we 
saw  a  wonderful  mirage.  Two  small  lakes  of  blue  water,  glit. 
teriug  in  the  sun,  lay  spread  in  the  yellow  sands,  apparently 
not  more  than  a  mile  distant^  There  was  cot  the  least  sign 
of  vapor  in  the  air,  and  as  we  were  quite  unacquainted  with  the 
appearance  of  the  mirage,  we  decided  that  the  lakes  wore  Nile- 
mater,  left  from  the  inundation,  I  pointed  to  them  and  asked 
the  Arabs:  "  Is  that  water  ?  "  "No,  no!"  they  all  exclaimed ; 
"that  is  no  water — that  is  a  bakr Shaytan /  "  (a  river  of  the 
Devil). 

The  white  tomb  of  a  Moslem  saint,  sparkling  in  the  noon 
day  Bun,  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  overlooking  the  Nile,  finally 
announced  our  arrival  at  the  Nubian  frontier.  We  now  beheld 
the  palms  of  Assouan  and  the  granite  cliffs  beyond — which 
we  had  been  so  impatient  to  reach,  a  few  hours  before — with 
regi-et,  almost  with  dread.     This  was  our  point  of  separatioiL 
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My  patLfvaj  was  through  those  desolate  hi  Us,  iDto  the  heart 
of  Nubia,  into  the  Desert,  and  the  straioge  countries  beyond, 
where  so  few  had  been  before  me.  The  vestibule  was  passed  : 
Egypt  lay  behind  me.  The  long  landscape  of  the  Nile  was 
but  the  di'omoB  to  that  temple  of  African  life,  whose  adytum 
was  still  far  in  advance,  deep  ia  the  fiery  tropical  silence  of 
Ethiopia,  Wtile  my  blood  thrilled  at  the  prospect,  and  tha 
thirst  of  adventure  and  discovery  inspired  me  as  the  wind  of 
the  Desert  inspires  the  Arab  charger,  I  could  sot  part  with  in- 
difference from  the  man  who  had  shared  with  me  the  first  au- 
gust impression,  the  sublime  fascination  of  Egypt.  Nor  was 
the  prospect  of  a  solitary  voyage  back  to  Cairo  at  all  cheering 
to  him.  Achmet  would  o£  course  accompany  me,  and  the  cook, 
Salame,  who  knew  barely  twenty  words  of  French  and  Italian, 
must  perforce  act  as  dragoman.  My  friend  was  therefore  com- 
pletely at  the  mercy  of  the  captain  and  crew,  and  saw  nothing 
but  annoyance  and  embarrassment  before  him.  I  had  much 
trust  in  Rais  Hassan's  honesty  and  good  faith,  and  was  glad 
to  learn,  ecTeral  months  afterwards,  that  his  conduct  had  con- 
Qrmedit. 
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CHAPTER    XII. 


We  had  scarcely  moored  our  vessel  to  the  beacL  at  Assou 
an,  before  a  messerger  of  the  Governor  arrived  to  ask  if  there 
was  an  American  on  board.  He  received  the  information,  and 
we  were  occupied  in  preparing  ourselves  for  an  esouvsion  to 
the  island  of  Elephantine,  when  Achmet  called  to  us :  "  The 
G-ovemor  is  coming."  We  had  no  time  to  arrange  our  cabin 
for  his  reception ;  he  was  already  at  the  door,  with  two  attend- 
ants, and  the  most  I  conld  do  was  to  clear  sufBeient  space  for 
a  seat  on  my  divan.  His  Excellency  was  a  short,  stout,  broad- 
faced  man,  with  large  eyes,  a  gray  heard  and  a  fiat  nose.  He 
wore  a  semi-European  dress  of  brown  cloth,  and  was  blunt 
though  cordial  in  his  manners.  His  attendants,  one  of  whom 
was  the  Captain  of  the  Cataract,  wore  the  Egyptian  dress, 
with  black  turbans.     They  saluted  us  by  touching  their  hands 
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to  the  lips  and  forehead,  and  we  responded  in  siinilsr  manner, 
after  which  the  Governor  mqnired  after  our  health  and  we  in- 
quired  after  his.  I  delivered  my  letter,  and  while  lie  was  ocen- 
pied  in  reading  it,  Achmet  prepared  the  coffee  and  pipes. 
Luckily,  we  had  three  shehooks,  the  host  of  which,  having  an 
amher  mouth-piece,  was  presented  to  the  Governor.  I  waited 
for  the  coffee  with  some  trepidfition,  for  I  knew  we  had  but 
two  Turkish  j^njans,  and  a  Frank  cup  was  out  of  the  question. 
However,  Achmet  was  a  skilful  servant.  He  presented  the 
cups  at  such  intervals  that  one  was  sure  to  be  empty  while  the 
other  was  full,  and  artfully  drew  away  the  attention  of  our 
guests  by  his  ceremonious  presentations ;  so  that  not  only  they 
but  both  of  us  partook  twice  of  coffee,  without  the  least 
embarrassment,  and  I  believe,  had  there  been  tea  persons 
instead  of  five,  he  would  have  given  the  two  cups  the  effect  of 

After  the  Governor  had  expressed  his  pleasure  in  flowing 
Oriental  phrases,  and  promised  to  engage  me  a  boat  for  Koros- 
ko,  he  took  his  leave  and  we  crossed  in  a  ferry  barge  to  Ele- 
phantine. This  is  a  small  but  fertile  island,  whose  granite 
foundations  are  fast  anchored  in  the  Nile.  It  once  w.is  cover- 
ed with  extensive  ruins,  but  they  have  all  been  destroyed  ex- 
cept a  single  gateway  and  an  altar  to  Amun,  both  of  red  gran- 
ite, and  a  sitting  statue  of  marble.  The  southern  part  is  en- 
tirely covered  with  the  ruins  of  a  village  of  unburnt  brick,  from 
the  topmost  piles  of  which  we  enjoyed  a  fine  view  of  the  pic- 
taresciue  environs  of  Assouan.  The  bed  of  the  Nile,  to  the 
south,  was  broken  with  isles  of  dark-red  granite  rock,  the  same 
formation  which  appears  in  the  jagged  crests  of  the  moiintaina 
beyond  the  city.     Scattered  over  them  were  the  tombs  of  holy 
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men,  dating  from  the  times  of  the  Saracens.  A  thin  palm 
grove  somewhat  conoealed  the  barren  aspect  of  the  eity,  but 
our  glances  passed  it,  to  rest  on  the  distant  hills,  kindling  in 
the  setting  sun. 

The  island  is  inhabited  by  Nubians,  and  some  twenty  or 
thirty  children,  of  from  six  to  ten  years  of  age — the  boys  entire- 
ly naked,  the  girls  wearing  the  rahad,  a  narrow  leathern  girdle, 
around  the  loins — surrounded  us,  crjing" backsheesh/"  and 
offering  for  sale  bits  of  agate,  coins,  and  fragments  of  pottery. 
Some  of  them  had  canning  but  none  of  them  intelligent  faces, 
and  their  large  black  eyes  had  an  astonishingly  precocious  ex- 
pression of  sensuality.  We  bought  a  few  trifles  and  tried  to 
dismiss  them,  but  their  numbers  increased,  so  that  by  the  time 
we  had  made  the  tour  of  the  island  we  had  a  retinue  of  fifty 
followers.  I  took  the  branches  of  henna  they  offered  me  and 
switched  the  most  impudent  of  them,  but  they  seemed  then  to 
consider  that  they  bad  a  rightful  claim  to  tlie  backsheesh,  and 
were  more  importunate  than  ever.'  As  we  left,  they  gathered 
on  the  shore  and  sang  us  a  farewell  chorus,  but  a  few  five  para 
pieces,  thrown  among  them,  changed  the  harmony  into  a 
scramble  and  a  figbt,  io  which  occupation  these  lovely  children 
of  Nature  were  engaged  until  we  lost  sight  of  them. 

The  next  day  we  visited  PhiUe.  We  took  donkeys  and  a 
guide  and  threaded  the  dismal  valley  of  Saracenic  tombs  south 
of  the  town,  into  a  pass  leading  through  the  granite  bills. 
The  landscape  was  wintry  in  its  bleakness  and  ruggf^ness. 
The  path  over  which  we  rode  was  hard  sand  and  gravel,  and 
on  both  sides  the  dark  rocks  were  piled  in  a  thousand  wonder- 
ful combinations.  On  the  surface  there  is  no  appearujiee  of 
regular  strata,  but  rather  of  some  terrible  convulsion,  whicfc 
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has  broken  the  immenae  masses  and  thrown  tliem  eoofosp-Ilj 
together.  Russegger  noticed  that  the-  structure  of  the  primi- 
tive strata,  of  Assouan  was  esaetly  similar  to  that  of  Northern 
Lapland.  The  varieties  of  landscape,  in  different  climates, 
depend  therefore  upon  the  difference  of  vegetation  and  of  atmos- 
pherie  effect,  rather  than  that  of  geologicil  forms,  which  al- 
ways preserve  their  identity  Dr  Kane  also  found  in  the 
bleak  hills  of  Gieenl'uil  the  same  structu  e  which  he  had 
observed  in  the  Ghauts  of  tropicd  Inlia 

After  three  or  tour  milei  of  this  travel  the  pass  opened 
upon  the  Nile,  just  above  the  Cataract  At  the  termination 
of  the  portage  is  a  Nubun  village  whose  jlantations  of  doum 
and  date-palms  an!  acaciis  are  daz7liig  in  iheir  greenness, 
from  oontrast  with  the  bleit  pyianiids  ot  rocL  and  ibe  tawny 
drifts  of  the  L^bian  sands  <n  the  western  lank  We  rode 
down  to  the  port  wl  ert  a  dozen  tridmg  les  cK  lay  at  anchor, 
and  took  a  large  boat  fjr  Phila  The  (j  vemor  cf  Aosonan 
was  there,  and  His  Exo  Uency  showed  me  the  vesae!  he  hid 
engaged  for  me— a  small  and  rather  old  dahaiti/ek,  \ni  the 
beat  to  be  had.  The  price  wa"!  one  hundnd  and  fift\  piastres 
for  the  trip — abcut  one  hundred  aid  twenty  mik'! — besides 
dometting  for  the  men.  Achmet  attnbuted  thi  moderate  de- 
mand to  the  efie:,t  of  a  timely  present  which  had  been  deli- 
cately conveyed  into  the  G-o^emora  ban  Is  the  night  before. 
There  was  a  tall  gentleman,  in  the  ofSual  E^jptan  eostume, 
in  company  with  the  Governor  Achmet  aai  1  he  was  a  French 
engineer  in  the  service  of  Abbas  Pasha,  and  I  afterwards 
learned  that  he  was  none  other  than  M.  Linant,  or  Linant 
Bey  whose  name  ia  so  well  known  through  his  connection 
witli  the  esploration  of  Petra,  and  of  the  antiquities  in  Ethio 
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pia.  He  was  accompanied  by  tis  wife,  a  French  lady,  wlia 
greeted  as  courteously,  and  two  daughters  of  semi-Abyssiuiac 
origin.  The  latter  were  dressed  in  Oriental  costume,  but  an 
veiled.  M,  Linant  is  a  tall,  grave  person,  about  fifty  years  of 
age.  He  wore  a  crescent  of  diamonds  on  bis  breast,  and  tia 
features  esprensed  all  tbe  dignity  and  repose  of  one  wbo  bad 
become  tborougtly  naturalized  in  tbe  East. 

As  tie  wind  carried  na  out  into  the  stream,  we  saw  the 
towers  of  tbe  templo  of  Isis,  on  PhilEe,  tbrougb  a  savage  gorge 
of  tbe  river.  Tie  enonnous  masses  of  dark  granite  were  piled 
on  eitber  side  t       h  "gbt    f  1  b     d    d  f    t  t  L'  g  ' 

some  places  tbe  f    m     t  I  tb        1      tt  1  f 
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strong  gale  might  t  pjl     t  d         tb      t    p      Tb  t  m 

tbe  nairow  chann  1  w  !    t  tb  t  w         Id  m  k         b    d 


way,  but  a  Nub        by     w  m 

p  1ml                d 

rope  to  the  sboro,     d  w  w        1 1 

crtb  t  w  1  with         h  I  b 

into  tbe  more  tr     j^    1  b         g   dl 

PI  lae     Tb   f      1  fty 

toweis  uf  tbe  tw    jjl        th      d 

d         t  pill           d  tb 

esterioi  Wdlh  rf  th     t  mjl         n. 

p  rf    th  p            d          p 

proaebin^  tbe  isl    d  tb    g          t 
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erouDine  of  itfl  n  Im    q     t 

1  th                f     m        bl 

mud  villat^  wbi  h  eu     und     tb 

t     -t             PhilK       tb 

jewel  of  the  N  1      b  t  tb  se 

an           btly  bl  t  b 

which  taUs  away  b  It    t    lu.  t 

Th       tt    g               th  1 

perfect      Tbe  ba        f  1 !    k  j  gj, 

d  m  unt         f  Id              11 

«il  .  yet  bilfd     1       g  tb 

t     Egypt       1  N  I 
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Egypt :  of  these  it  is  the  cyntre,  as  it  was  once  the  radiant 
focua  of  their  beauty. 

The  temple,  which  helunga  to  the  era  of  the  Ptolemies,  and 
is  little  more  than  two  thousand  years  old,  was  built  by  various 
monarchs,  and  is  very  irregular  in  its  plan.  Instead  of  pre- 
serTing  a  fixed  directinn,  it  fullnws  the  ciirTC  of  the  island,  and 
its  various  corridors  and  pylons  have  been  added  to  each  other 
with  so  little  regard  to  proportion,  that  the  building  is  much 
more  agreeable  when  viewed  as  a  coUeotioa  of  detached  parts, 
jhan  as  a  whole.  Prom  its  locality,  it  has  suffered  compara- 
tively little  from  the  ravages  of  man,  and  might  be  restored  to 
ilmost  its  original  condition.  The  mud  which  Coptic  Chris- 
tians plastered  over  the  walls  of  its  sanctuaries  has  concealed, 
but  not  defaced,  their  richly-colored  sculptures;  and  the  palm- 
leaf  and  lotus  capitals  of  its  portico  retam  the  first  brilliancy 
of  their  green  and  blue  tints.  The  double  corridor  of  thirty- 
sis  columns,  in  front  of  the  temple,  reaching  to  the  southern 
end  of  the  island,  has  never  been  finished,  some  of  the  capitals 
last  erected  being  imsculptured,  and  others  exhibiting  various 
stages  of  completion.  In  Egypt  one  so  accustoms  himself  to 
looking  baeli  four  thousand  years,  that  Phihe  seems  but  of  yes- 
terday. The  Gothic  Cathedrals  of  the  Middle  Ages  are  like 
antediluvian  remains,  compared  with  its  apparent  newness  and 
freshness. 

We  esamined  the  interior  chambers  with  the  aid  of  a  torch, 
iind  I  also  explored  several  secret  passages,  inclosed  in  the 
thickness  of  the  walls.  The  sculptures  are  raised  on  the  face 
of  the  stone,  and  painted  in  Sight  and  brilliant  colors.  They 
represent  Isis  and  Osiris,  with  their  offspring,  the  god  Horns, 
which  three  constituted  the  Trinity  worshipped  in  Pliil^.     Ix 
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one  place  laia  is  seen  giving  sack  to  the  infant  god — a  group 
which  tore  a  singular  resemblance  to  some  painting  1  liava 
seen  of  fte  Virgin  and  CiiiW.  The  gods  are  here  painted  of 
fair,  Greok  oomplesion,  and  not,  as  in  the  oldest  tombs  and 
turaples,  of  a  liglit  red.  Their  profiles  are  symmetrical  and 
even  beautiful,  and  the  emblems  hj  -which  they  arc  surround 
ed,  are  drawn  and  colored  in  admirable  taste.  Those  frienda 
of  the  African  Bace,  who  point  to  Egypt  as  a  proof  of  wha.t 
that  race  has  accomplished,  are  wholly  mistaken.  The  only 
negro  features  represented  in  Egyptian  sculpture  are  those  of 
slavea  and  captives  taken  in  the  Ethiopian  wars  of  the  Pha- 
raohs. The  temples  and  pyramids  throughout  Nubia,  as  far 
as  the  frontiers  of  Dar-Fur  and  Abyssinia,  all  bear  the  hiero- 
glyphs of  these  monarchs,  and  there  is  no  evideoce  in  all  the 
valley  of  the  Nile  that  the  Negro  Race  ever  attained  a  higher 
degree  of  civilization  than  is  at  present  exhibited  ia  Congo  and 
Ashantee. 

Bast  of  the  great  temple  is  a  square,  open  building,  whose 
four  Rides  are  rows  of  columns,  supporting  an  architrave,  and 
united,  at  about  half  their  height,  by  screens  of  stone.  The 
capitals  are  all  of  different  design,  yet  exhibit  the  same  ex- 
quisite harmony  which  charmed  us  in  Hcrmontis  and  Esneh. 
The  screens  and  pillars  were  evidently  intended  to  have  been 
covered  with  sculpture,  and  a  roof  of  sandstone  blocks  was  to 
have  heea  added,  which  would  have  made  the  structure  as  per- 
fect as  it  is  unique.  The  square  block,  or  abaeus,  interposed 
between  the  capital  and  architrave,  is  even  higher  than  in  the 
pillars  of  Hermootis,  and  I  was  equally  puzaled  whether  to 
call  it  a  grace  or  a  defect.  There  was  one  thing,  however, 
which  certainly  did  give  a  grace  to  the  building,  and  that  waa 
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onr  brenkfasfi,  which  we  ate  on  a  hlock  large  enough  to  have 
made  an  altar  for  the  Theban  Jupiter,  surrounded  by  a  crowd 
of  silent  Arabs.  They  contemplated  the  ruins  of  our  cold 
fowls  with  no  leas  interest  than  did  we  those  of  the  temples  of 
PhilK. 

Before  retumiDg,  we  crossed  to  the  island  of  Biggeh, 
where  two  pillars  of  a  temple  to  Athor  stand  sentry  before  the 
door  of  a  mud  hut,  and  a  red  granite  colossus  is  lucky  in 
having  no  head,  since  it  is  spared  the  sight  of  such  desecra- 
tion. The  children  of  Biggeh  fairly  drove  us  away  with  the 
cries  of  "  haclc^ee-ih  ' "  The  hideous  word  had  been  rrmg  in 
our  ear^  s  nee  leav  n^  A  ouan  a  d  w!  en  we  w  re  a.g%  n  sal  t- 
cd  w  th  t  on  land  ng  at  the  head  of  the  C'ita  t  pat  ence 
ceased  to  be  a  v  rtne  My  fr  end  to  k  h  s  cane  and  I  the 
st  et  of  my  donkey  d  vor  and  sue  the  naked  pests  dared 
not  approach  near  eno  gh  to  get  the  biok&heesh  they  fioally 
cea  ed  to  demand  t  The  word  s  n  every  Nub  an  mouth 
a  d  the  ve  y  1  oatmen  and  can  1  Ir  vers  as  they  passed  us  sa  d 
"  iacksheesh'"  mstead  of  "good  morning,"  As  it  was  impos- 
sible to  avoid  hearing  it,  I  used  the  word  in  the  same  way, 
and  cordially  returned  the  greeting.  A  few  days  previous,  as 
we  were  walking  on  shore  near  Esneh,  a  company  of  laborers 
in  a  dourra-field  began  the  cry.  I  responded,  holding  out  my 
hand,  whereupon  one  of  the  men  pulled  off  his  white  cotton 
cap  (his  only  garment),  and  offered  it  to  me,  saying :  "  If  you 
are  poor,  take  it." 

We  waited  down  to  the  edge  of  the  Cataract  and  climbed 
a  rock,  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  principal  rapid 
There  is  nothing  like  a  fall,  and  the  passage  up  and  down  is 
attended  with  little  peril.     The  bed  of  the  Nile  is  filled  with 
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granite  maases,  around  whicL  the  swift  ejrreat  roara  and 
foams,  and  I  can  imagine  that  the  descent  must  he  verj  ex- 
citing, though  perhaps  less  so  than  that  of  the  Rapids  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  Boats  are  towed  up,  under  the  superintendence 
of  one  of  the  rais,  or  captains  of  the  Cataract.  There  are  foui 
of  those  officers,  with  a  hodj  of  about  two  hundred  men.  'Jhe 
fee  varies  from  two  to  four  hundred  piastres,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  boat.  One  tliird  of  the  money  is  divided  among 
the  captains,  and  the  remainder  faults  to  the  portion  of  the  men. 
This  also  includes  the  descent,  and  travellers  going  to  the 
Second  Cataract  and  back,  pay  Laif  the  fee  on  returning. 

On  t!ie  following  morning  we  visited  the  ancient  granite 
quarries  of  Assouan.  They  lie  in  the  hills,  south  of  the  town, 
and  more  than  a  mile  from  the  river.  I  never  saw  a  more 
magnificent  bed  of  roek.  Its  color  is  a  light  red,  fiecked  with 
green,  and  its  grain  is  yery  fine  and  nearly  as  solid  as  por- 
phyry. An  obelisk,  one  hundred  feei  long  and  twelve  feet 
square  at  the  base,  still  lies  in  the  quarry,  having  been  aban- 
doned on  account  of  a  slight  fissure  near  its  summit.  Grooves 
wore  afterward  cut,  for  the  purpose  of  separating  it  into  blocks, 
but  for  some  reason  or  other  the  design  was  not  ean-ied  out. 
In  many  parts  of  the  quarry  the  method  employed  by  the 
Egyptians  to  detach  the  enormous  masses,  is  plainly  to  be 
seen.  A  shallow  groove  was  first  sunk  along  the  line  of  frac- 
ture, after  which  mortices  about  three  inches  wide  and  four 
deep,  were  cut  at  short  intervals,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
wooden  wedges.  These  having  been  driven  firmly  into  their 
sockets,  were  saturated  with  water,  and  by  their-  espansion 
forced  the  solid  grain  asunder. 

We  rode  back  to  the  Cleopatra  with  heavy  hearts,     Everj 
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thing  tad  been  prepared  for  our  departure,  my  friend  for  Cairo 
and  (Jerraany,  and  I  for  the  Nubian  Desert  and  White  Nile. 
The  Governor  of  Assouan  Lad  despatched  a  letter  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Korosko,  asking  him  to  have  camels  ready  for  the 
Desert,  on  my  arrival,  my  own  letters  to  my  friends  were  fin- 
ished, my  ecLuipage  had  been  transferred  to  the  shore,  and 
camels  had  arrived  to  transport  it  around  the  Cataract  to  the 
Nubian  village,  where  my  boat  was  ia  readiness.  Our  hand- 
some sailor,  Ali,  bogged  so  hard  to  be  allowed  to  accompany 
me,  that  I  finally  agreed  to  take  him  as  a  servant,  and  he  was 
already  on  duty,  Achmet  was  nearly  as  ciieerful  as  he,  not- 
withstanding he  had  just  written  to  his  family  to  say  that  he 
was  going  to  Soudan,  and  had  given  op,  .as  he  afterwards  in- 
formed me,  all  hopes  of  ever  seeing  Egypt  again.  The  Amer- 
ican flag  was  run  down,  and  the  Saxe-CobnTg  colors — green 
and  white — hoisted  in  its  stead.  We  bad  a  parting  visit  from 
the  Groyemor,  who  gave  me  another  letter  to  Korosko,  and  wo 
then  sat  down  to  a  breakfast  for  which  we  had  no  appetite. 
The  camels  were  loaded  and  sent  off  in  advance,  under  All's 
charge,  but  I  waited  until  eveiy  man  was  on  board  the  good 
old  vessel  and  ready  to  push  off  for  Cairo.  The  large  main- 
sail was  unshipped  and  laid  over  the  cabin,  and  the  stern-sail, 
only  to  bo  used  when  the  south-wind  blows,  hoisted  in  its 
place,.  The  tow-rope  was  wound  up  and  stowed  away,  and  the 
large  oars  hung  in  the  rowlocks.  Finally,  every  sailor  was  at 
his  post ;  the  moment  came,  and  we  parted,  as  two  men  seldom 
part,  who  were  strangers  sis  weeks  before.  I  goaded  my  don- 
key desperately  over  the  sands,  hastened  the  loaxling  of  my 
effects,  and  was  speedily  afloat  and  alone  on  the  Nubian  Nile- 
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jooked  in  different  styles,  for  dinner — partly  as  an  earnest,  of 
his  skill,  and  partly  to  dispel  my  want  of  apirlts.  But  tbfi  frnr 
grant  pipe  wbich  followed  dinner  was  the  true  promoter  of  pa- 
tience, and  "  Patience,"  eays  the  Arab  poet,  "  is  the  key  of 
Content."  My  boat  was  a  small,  slow  craft,  and  Kais  Heree- 
dee,  the  captain,  the  most  indolent  of  Nubians.  His  weak, 
feminine  face  showed  a  lack  of  character,  which  Achmet  soon 
turned  to  advantage,  by  taking  the  command  into  his  own 
hands.  The  wind  was  barely  strong  enough  to  obviate  tlie 
necessity  of  towing,  and  my  three  sailors  sat  on  the  bow  all 
day,  singing  :  "  anderbuddee  I  andirbvddee  !  "  as  we  laaily 
ascended  the  river. 

Those  who  do  not  go  beyond  Thebes  are  only  half  acijuaint- 
ed  with  the  Nile.  Above  Esneh,  it  is  no  longer  a  broad,  lazy 
current,  watering  endless  fields  of  wheat  and  groves  of  palm, 
bounded  in  the  distance  by  IcTcl  lines  of  yellow  mountain- walls. 
It  is  narrower,  clearer  and  more  rapid,  and  its  valley,  after 
the  first  scanty  field  of  wheat  or  dourra,  strikes  the  foot  of 
broken  and  rocky  ranges,  through  the  gaps  in  which  the  winds 
of  the  Desert  have  spilled  its  sands.  There  is  not  the  same 
pale,  beautiful  monotony  of  color,  but  the  landscapes  aie  foil 
of  striking  contrasts,  and  strongly  accented  lights  and  shadows. 
Here,  in  Nubia,  these  characteristics  are  increased,  and  the 
Nile  becomes  a  river  of  the  North  under  a  Southern  sun.  The 
mountains  rise  on  either  hand  from  the  water's  edge;  piles  of 
dark  sandstone  or  porphyry  rock,  sometimes  a  thousand  feet  in 
height,  where  a  blade  of  grass  never  grew,  every  notch  and  jag 
on  their  crests,  every  fissure  on  their  sides 
atmosphere  so  pure  and  crystalline,  that  nothing  but  o 
s  mid-winter  days  can   cjuhI   it.      Their  hut 
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hand  is  a  glowing  brown ;  in  the  distance  an  intense  violet, 
On  the  western  bank  they  are  lower ;  and  tlie  sand  of  that  vast 
Desert,  which  stretches  unbroken  to  the  Atlantic,  has  heaped 
itself  over  tlieir  shoulders  and  poured  long  drifts  and  rills  even 
to  the  water.  In  color  it  is  a  tawny  gold,  almost  approach- 
ing a  salmon  tint,  and  its  glow  at  sunrise  eciuals  that  of  the 
snow-fielda  of  the  Alps. 

The  arable  land  is  a  mere  hem,  a  few  yards  in  breadth  on 
either  side  of  the  river.  It  supports  a  few  scattering  date- 
palms,  which  are  the  principal  dependence  of  the  Nubians. 
They  are  taxed  at  the  rate  of  a  piastre  and  a  half  each,  annu- 
ally, the  trees  being  counted  every  five  years  by  a  Government 
officer  appointed  for  that  purpose.  If  half  of  them  should  die 
in  the  mean  time,  the  tax  remains  the  same  until  the  next 
count.  The  trees  are  seven  years  in  coming  to  maturity,  after 
which  they  produce  dates  for  seven  years,  and  then  gradually 
decay.  They  are  male  and  female,  and  are  generally  planted 
so  that  the  pollen  may  be  blown  from  the  male  to  the  female 
flowers.  In  some  parts  of  Egypt  this  impregnation  ia  artifl- 
eially  produced.  The  banks  are  planted  with  wheat,  beans  and 
a  species  of  lupin,  from  which  bread  is  made,  and  wherever  a 
little  shelf  of  soil  is  found  along  the  base  of  the  mountains,  the 
creaking  sakiasturn  day  andnight  to  give  life  to  patches  of  dour- 
ra  and  cotton.  In  a  rough  shed,  protected  from  the  san  by  palm- 
mats,  a  cow  or  buffalo  walks  a  weary  round,  raising  the  water, 
which  is  conveyed  in  small  channels,  built  of  clay,  to  all  the 
numerous  beds  into  which  the  field  is  divided.  These  are  fill- 
ed, in  regular  succession  to  the  depth  of  two  inches,  and  then 
left  to  stand  until  dried  by  the  sun.  The  process  is  continued 
until  the  grain  is  nearly  ripe.     The  sakias  pay  a  tax  of  tihreQ 
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hundred  piastres  a  year,  levied  in  lieu  of  a  grimnd  tas,  which  the 
Egyptians  pay.  With  all  their  lahor,  the  inhahitants  scarcely 
produce  enough  to  support  Ihemselyes,  and  the  children  are 
Bent  to  Cairo  at  an  early  age,  where  they  heeouie  houae-aer- 
vanta,  and  like  the  Swiss  and  Savoyards,  send  home  a  portion 
of  their  earnings.  This  part  of  Nubia  is  inhabited  by  the 
Kenoos  tribe,  who  speak  a  language  of  their  own.  They  and 
their  language  are  designated  by  the  general  name  of  Bardhra 
{nearly  ec[uivalent  to  "  barbarians")  by  the  Arabs.  They  are 
more  stupid  thaa  the  Egyptian  Eellahs,  but  their  character  for 
truth  and  honesty  is  superior.  In  my  walks  on  shore,  I  found 
them  very  friendly,  and  much  less  impudent  than  the  Nubians 
about  Assouan. 

The  northern  part  of  Nubia  is  rich  in  Egyptian  remains, 
but  I  hastened  on  without  visiting  them,  passing  the  temples 
of  Dab6d,  Kalabshee,  Dakkeh,  Dendoor  and  Sebooa,  which 
looked  at  me  invitingly  from  the  western  bank.  Near  Dendoor 
I  crossed  the  Tropio  of  Cancer,  and  on  the  fourth  afternoon 
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emor,  Moussa  Effendi,  who  brought  me  good  news.  A  caravan 
had  just  arrived  from  Sennaar,  and  camels  were  in  readiness 

for  the  journey  to  Berber,  in  Ethiopia,     This  was  very  lucky, 

for  merohants  are  frequently  detained  at  Korosko  twenty  o( 
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ttirtj  days,  and  I  had  anticipated  a  delay  of  at  least  a  week 
I  also  learned  that  Dr.  Knobleoher,  the  Apostolic  Vicar  of  tha 
Catholic  Missions  in  Central  Africa,  had  left  for  Khartoum 
about  twenty  days  previous.  The  Govemor  was  profuse  in  his 
offers  of  assistance,  stating  that  as  Shekh  Ahou- Mohammed,  a 
chief  of  the  Abahdeh  tribe,  through  whose  territories  my  road 
lay,  was  then  in  Korosko,  he  would  be  enabled  to  make  every 
arrangement  for  my  safety  and  convenience. 

Early  the  next  morning  my  equipage  was  iaken  ashore, 
and  my  tent  pitched  for  the  first  time,  under  a  clump  of  palm- 
trees,  overlooking  the  Nile.  Leaving  Ali  to  act  as  guard,  I 
took  Aohmet  and  walked  up  to  the  village  of  Korosko,  which 
is  about  a  c[uarter  of  a  mile  from  the  shore,  at  the  foot  of  the 
lofty  Djebel  Korosko.  The  Governor's  mansion  was  a  mud 
hut,  differing  from  the  other  huts  in  size  only.  His  Excellen 
cj  received  mo  cordially,  and  immediately  sent  for  Shckh 
Abou-Mohammed,  with  whom  the  contract  for  camels  must  be 
made.  The  ghekh  was  a  tall,  imposing  personage,  with  a 
dark-brown  complexion,  but  perfectly  straight  and  regular  fea- 
tures. He  was  accompanied  by  a  superb  attendant — an  Abab- 
deh,  sis  feet  two  inches  in  height,  with  sharp,  symmetrical 
features,  and  a  fine,  fierce  eye.  His  hair  was  raised  perpendicu- 
larly from  his  forehead,  but  on  each  side  hung  down  in  a  great 
number  of  little  twists,  smeared  with  mutton-fat  and  castor-oil. 
His  long  oottou  mantle  was  wrapped  around  him  like  a  Greek 
chlamys,  and  his  bearing  was  as  manly  and  majestic  as  that  of 
an  Ajas  or  a  Diomed,  There  was  some  controversy  about  ths 
number  of  camels;  Aehmet  and  I  had  decided  that  we  should 
not  require  more  than  five,  and  the  Shekh  insisted  that  we 
should  talte  more,  but  finally  agreed  to  furnish  us  with  sis,  ia- 
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eluding  one  for  the  guide,  at  tlie  price  paid  by  ofBcers  of  the 
Government— ninety  piastres  (four  dollars  and  fifty  cents)  each, 
to  El  Mekbeyref,  the  capital  of  Dar  Berber,  a  jouroey  of  four- 
teen days.  This  Included  the  services  of  camel- drivers,  and 
all  other  expenses,  except  the  hire  of  the  guide,  whose  fee  was 
that  of  a  camel — ninety  piastres.  Merchants  who  travel  this 
route,  pay  according  to  the  weight  of  their  loads,  and  frequent- 
ly from  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  one  huDdred  and  fifty 
piastres. 

Soon  after  returning  to  my  tent,  I  was  again  visited  by  the 
Governor,  who  found  my  choice  Latakieh  very  aoeeptahle  to  his 
taste.  I  therefore  presented  him  with  two  or  three  pounds  of 
it,  and  some  gunpowder,  which  he  received  in  a  way  that  made 
me  sure  of  his  good  offices.  Sliekh  Ahou-Mohammed  also 
came  down,  inspected  my  baggage,  and  was  satisfied  that  the 
camels  would  not  be  overloaded.  He  declared,  however,  that  the 
four  geerbelis,  or  water-skins,  which  I  had  brought  from  Cairo, 
would  not  be  sufficient,  and  as  none  were  to  be  purchased  in 
Korosko,  loaned  me  four  more  for  the  journey,  on  my  agreeing 
to  pay  him  half  their  value.  I  also  paid  Mm  for  the  camels,  he 
giving  a  formal  receipt  thereforj  which  was  intrusted  to  the 
guide,  to  be  delivered  to  the  Governor  of  Berber,  on  our  arri- 
val there.  Three  short,  black  Arabs  of  the  Eisharee  tribe,  witJi 
immense  bushy  heads  of  twisted  and  greased  hair,  wei-e  pre- 
sented to  me  as  the  camel-drivers.  After  receiving  their  share 
of  the  money  (for  the  camels  belonged  to  them),  they  aijuatted 
down  together  and  occupied  an  hour  or  two  in  counting  an^ 
dividing  it.  One  of  them  then  took  a  long  palm-rope,  ana 
went  into  the  desert  to  catch  the  animals,  while  the  others  re- 
mained to  assist  in  arranging  the  baggage  into  sewarate  loads. 
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he  was  a  son  ot  M.  Linaiit,  by  a  former  Abyssinian  wife.  He 
was  then  making  his  second  trip  to  SoudSn,  as  a  merehaiAt,  on 
a  capital  of  twenty-five  thousand  piastres,  which  his  father  had 
given  him.  Although  he  only  required  twelve  camels,  he  had 
been  eight  days  in  Korosko  waiting  foi'  them,  and  was  still 
waiting  when  I  Icft^  He  was  accompanied  by  a  young  French- 
man, who  waa  one  of  the  grandest  liars  I  ever  met.  He  told 
me  with  a  grave  face,  that  he  had  travelled  from  Algiers  to 
Egypt  through  the  Great  Sahara,  and  bad  on  one  occasion 
gone  eight  days  without  water,  ami  the  thermoinetei  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  degrees  in  the  shade  I  The  «on  of  the 
former  Mek  (king)  of  Shendy — the  same  fierce  old  savage  who 
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burned  to  deati  Ismail  Pasha  and  Lis  soldiers — was  also  in 
Korosko,  and  yisited  me  during  the  day.  He  held  some  office 
ander  Govemmeat,  which  made  him  responsible  for  tbe  secu- 
rity of  travellers  and  merehaMdise  in  fie  Desert,  and  his  pres- 
ence pTobaUy  facilitated  my  ariangementa.  5e  was  a  strik- 
ingly handsome  man,  and  wore  a  superb  Cashmere  shawl 
twisted  around  his  head  as  a  turban, 

Th    w  t       ki      w  k  d  in  the  Nile  all  day,  to  pre- 

p        th  m  f  A  1  m  t  backed  by  the  Governor's  au- 

th     ty  k  d  th      11  g   f     further  supplies  of  provisions, 

b  t  th  pi  w  nuse  Hy  p  or,  and  he  only  succeeded  in 
poc  twp       lfltt,a  few  fowls,  and  some  bread. 

Th        w        p  g  Id  nee,  however,  and  he  cooked  a 

f&       t       mb      t    1    t        two  or  three  days.     The  fowls 
w       |1       1  h^ht     /  coop,  to  he  carried  on  the  top 

of  the  baggage.  All,  proud  of  his  new  station,  woiked  faith 
fully,  and  before  night  all  our  preparations  were  completed 
I  then  sent  for  a  barber,  had  my  hiii  ahjrn  tlose  +0  the  skin, 
and  assumed  the  complete  Egyptian  cnstume  I«asilieady 
accustomed  to  the  turban  and  aliawl  aiound  the  wiist,  ind  the 
addition,  of  a  light  silk  sidreSf  or  shirt,  and  trowsers  which 
contained  eighteen  yards  of  mnslin,  completed  the  dress,  which 
in  its  grace,  convenience,  and  adaptation  to  the  climate  and 
habits  of  the  East,  Is  immeasurably  superior  to  the  Frank  cos- 
tume. It  allows  complete  freedom  of  the  limbs,  while  the 
most  sensitive  parts  of  the  body  are  thoroughly  protected  from 
changes  of  temperature.  The  legs,  especially,  are  even  leas 
fettered  by  the  wide  Turkish  trowsers  than  by  a  Highland  kilt, 
and  they  fold  themselves  under  you  naturally  and  comfortably, 
in  the  charaoteristie  attitude  of  the  Orientals.     The  turban 
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whioli  appears  so  hot  and  cnTDhrous,  is  in  reality  cool,  and  ini' 
pervious  to  the  fiereest  sau  that  ever  blaaecl. 

After  dinner,  I  seated  myself  at  the  tent  door,  wiapped  in 
my  capote,  and  gave  myself  up  to  the  pipe  of  meditation.  Tt 
was  a  splendid  starlit  evening.  Not  a  lilade  of  the  palir.- 
leaves  was  stirring,  and  the  only  sounds  I  heard  were  the  mel- 
ancholy drone  of  sakias  along  the  river,  and  the  ery  of  the 
jackal  among  the  hills.  The  Nile  had  already  become  my 
home,  endeared  to  me  not  more  by  the  grand  associations  of 
its  eldest  human  history  than"' by  the  rest  and  the  patience 
which  I  had  breathed  in  its  oalm  atmosphere,  How  I  was  to 
leave  it  for  the  untried  Desert,  and  the  strange  regions  beyond, 
where  I  should  find  its  aspect  changed.  Would  it  still  give 
me  the  same  health  of  body,  the  same  peace  and  conteatmen* 
of  sou)  ?  "  Achmet,"  said  I  to  the  Thebj,n,  who  was  sittmg 
not  far  o£F,  silently  smoking,  "we  are  going  into  strange  coun- 
tries— have  you  no  fear  ?"  "  You  remember,  master,"  he  an- 
swered, "  that  we  left  Cairo  on  a  lucky  day,  and  why  should  I 
few,  since  all  things  are  in  the  hands  of  Allah  ?" 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 


rhe  Curve  of  the  Hilo— Kimteg  serosa  the  Dceert^-Oni  Osravno  Btarts— Mdlng  on  ■ 
Dromedsiy— Tha  Qqide  md  CaiDOl-driYera— Halr-dr«s^g— BE  Bfban— Scenery— 
Deii  Csmels— An  Uneipectoa  Vlslt-^The  Sulde  mskea  ray  Grave— The  EIrer 
without  "Water— ChanictetlBties  of  the  Mirsgc— Deeett  Life— The  Sun— The  Desert 
Air— Infernal  Scenery— The  Wells  of  Mftrt-hit— Ohrlstnipa— Moiinlaln  Ch^ne- 
Mccting  Cenvans— Plains  of  Gravel— The  Story  of  Joseph— Djebe!  MoktSt— Tin 
Last  Day  In  the  Desert— We  see  the  Nile  sgnin. 


A  GLANCE  at  the  map  will  explain  the  necessity  of  my  Desert 
jonniey.  The  Nile,  at  KorosKo  {which  is  in  lat.  22°  38'), 
mates  a  sharp  hend  to  the  west,  and  in  ascending  his  current, 
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one  travels  in  a  south-westerly  dii-ection  nearly  to  Dungola, 
thence  south  to  Edabbe,  in  lat,  18°,  after  which  his  course  ia 
E  th  east  as  fa  as  lat  19°  30  where  he  again  resumes  the 
g  ne  al  southe  a  duectioa.  The  termmi  of  this  immensa 
cirve  called  by  the  ancient',  the  elbows  of  the  Nile,  are 
K  0  ko  and  Ah  u  Hammed  m  soutl  orn  Nubia.  About 
a  ty  D  lea  ah  e  the  former  plice  at  Wadi  Haifa,  is  the 
eeeond  cat  iract  of  the  NiIl  the  SoTithem  Tbule  of  Egyptian 
tourists.  The  river  between  that  j  omt  and  Dongola,  is  so 
brokea  by  rapida  that  vei^eh  can  only  pass  during  the  inun- 
dation, and  then  with  great  difficulty  and  danger.  The  exi- 
gencies of  trade  have  establish  d  no  doubt  since  the  earliest 
times,  the  shorter  route  thr  ugh  the  Desert  The  distance  be- 
tween Eorosko  and  Ahou  Himmed  bj  the  river,  is  more  than 
sis  hundred  mile"  while  by  the  Deaert,  it  is,  according  to 
my  reckoning  onlj  two  hundred  and  foitj  even  miles.  The 
former  caravan  loute  led  directly  fiom  Aasouan  to  Berber  and 
Shendj,  ani  laj  some  distance  to  the  east«  ird  of  that  from 
Korosko.  It  18  the  same  tiivelled  by  Biuce  and  Burckhardt, 
but  is  now  almost  entirely  abandoned  since  the  countries  of 
Soudan  have  been  male  trihutarj  to  Egjpt  It  lies  through 
a  chain  of  valleys  inhabited  by  the  Ababdeh  Arabs,  and  ac- 
cording to  Bureklardt,  theie  tre  fiees  and  water,  at  short  in- 
tervals, for  tie  greater  part  of  the  way  The  same  traveller 
thus  desonbes  the  route  from  Korosko  '  Oa  that  road  the 
traveller  finds  only  a  single  well  w  i  ch  is  situated  midway, 
four  long  da^s  distant  fiom  Bcrbei  and  is  many  from  Sebooa 
[near  Kor  iko}  A  greit  inc(  nvenience  on  that  road  is  that 
neither  trees  nor  'thruhs  lie  an'vwheie  found,  whence  the 
camels  are  much  distresied  f  r  food  and  passengers  are  oblig 
d  to  carry  wood  with  them  to  dress  their  meals." 
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On  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  Deoemher,  the  water-skins 
were  filled,  from  the  Nile,  the  baggage  oarefuUy  divided  intj 
Bcparato  loads,  the  unwilling  camels  received  their  burdens, 
and  I  mounted  a  dromedary  for  the  first  time.  My  little  cara- 
van consisted  of  sis  camels,  including  that  of  the  guide.  Aa 
it  was  put  in  motion,  the  Goyernor  and  Shekh  Abou-Moham- 
med  wished  me  a  safe  journey  and  the  protection  of  Allah, 
We  passed  the  miserable  hamlet  of  Korosko,  turned  a  corner 
of  the  mountain-chain  into  a  narrow  stony  valley,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  lost  sight  of  tho  Nile  and  his  belt  of  palms.  Thence- 
forth, for  many  days,  the  only  green  thing  to  be  seen  in  all  tho 
wilderness  was  myself.  After  two  or  three  hours'  travel,  we 
passed  an  encampment  of  Arabs,  where  my  Bishareos  added 
another  camel  for  their  own  supplies,  and  two  Nubians,  mount- 
ed on  donkeys,  joined  us  for  the  march  to  Berber,  The  first 
day's  journey  lay  among  ragged  hills,  thrown  together  confus- 
edly, with  no  apparent  system  or  direction.  They  were  of  jet 
black  sandstone,  and  resembled  immense  piles  of  coke  and  an- 
thracite. The  small  glens  and  basins  inclosed  in  this  chaos 
were  filled  with  glowing  yellow  sand,  which  in  many  places 
streamed  down  the  crevices  of  the  black  rocks,  like  rivulets  of 
fire.  The  path  was  strewn  with  hollow  globes  of  hard,  black 
stones,  precisely  resembling  cannon-balls.  The  guide  gave 
me  one  of  the  size  of  a  rifie-buliet,  with  a  seam  around  the 
centre,  as  if  cast  in  a  mould.  The  thermometer  showed  a 
temperature  of  eighty  degrees  at  two  p.  m.,  but  the  heat  waa 
tempered  by  a  pure,  fresh  breeze.  After  eight  hours'  travel,  I 
made  my  first  camp  at  sunset,  in  a  little  hollow  inclosed  by 
mountains,  where  a  gray  jackal,  after  being  twice  shot  at,  cama 
and  looked  into  the  door  of  the  tent. 
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I  found  dromedary-riding  not  at  all  difficult.     Oae  sits  on 
a  very  lofty  Seat,  with  his  feet  crossed  over  the  animal's  shoul 
ders  or  resting  on  his  neck.     The  body  is  obliged  to  rock  back- 
ward and  forward,  on  aceouBt  of  the  long,  swinging  gait,  and 
th  t  y       f  1  n  m  pt     bl     t  p      m  I        und 

wh   b  th    1  d      m    httl    p  w       f   q    1  b     m 

n      Bly   1    m  1    y  w  t      g     tat  ly  1       t      f 

1  f,ht         m  col  d  g    t  th  t  t        Id  b        th 

A    b  t    t     (h  t  m    lit  d    nL        p    t      fl      wh  1 

g  fUtt-ntht^llg      !p      Itunl  t 

d      tSj,  th  f  th    0       t  1        turn       My  t    w 

ail  w  1  th    1       p    f    t  f     d        ft  d  1  1  1 

m    y  d  ff       t  n   d        f  mg  tli        m  mb        th  t 

dyw         &       tt       htthmTh  dkl 

t  th         m  1      h       d  t  fi    t        1      !    g  1        1     bl    to 

g  th     1  k  [     t  1        d  tl     w     b    kw    d 

and  th      f    w    d        d  th      b    k       1  1    t  tl     t     k    f 

it  is  soon  learned.  The  soreness  and  fatigue  of  which  many 
travellers  complain,  I  never  felt,, and  I  attribute  much  of  it  to 
the  Frank  dress.  I  rode  from  eight  to  ten  hours  a  day,  read 
and  even  dreamed  in  the  saddle,  and  was  at  night  as  fresh  and 
unwearied  as  when  I  mounted  in  the  morning. 

My  caravan  was  accompanied  by  four  Arabs,  The  guide, 
Eyoub,  was  an  old  Ababdeh,  who  knew  all  the  Desei't  between 
the  Ked  Sea  and  the  Nile,  as  far  south  as  Abyssinia.  The 
camel-drivers  were  of  the  groat  Bisharee  tribe,  whicli  estpnda 
from  Sheady,  in  Ethiopia,  through  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
Nubian  Desort,  to  the  frontiers  of  Egypt.  They  owned  the 
burden  camels,  which  they  urged  along  with  the  cry  of  "  Yo- 
ho !    Shelih  Abd-el  Kader  I "   and  a  shrill  barbaric  song,  the 
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refrain  of  which  was :  "  0  Prophet  of  God,  telp  the  camels  and 
bring  us  safely  to  our  journey's  end  !  "  They  were  very  sus- 
ceptible to  cold,  and  a  temperature  of  50°,  which  we  frequent- 
Iv  had  in  the  morning,  made  them  tremble  like  aspen  leaves 
and  they  were  sometimes  bo  hemimbed  that  they  could  scarcely 
load  the  camels.  They  were  proud  of  their  enormous  heads 
of  hair,  which  they  wore  parted  on  both  tcmpJes,  the  middle 
portion  being  drawn  into  an  upright  mass,  six  inches  in  heigh^ 
while  the  side  divisions  hung  over  the  ears  in  a  multitude  of 
little  twists.  These  love-locts  they  anointed  every  morning 
with  suet,  and  looked  as  if  they  had  slept  in  a  hard  frost;,  until 
the  heat  had  melted  the  fat,  I  thought  to  flatter  one  of  them 
as  he  performed  the  operation,  by  osclaiming  "  Beautiful  I  "■ — 
but  he  answered  cooUy :  "  You  speak  truth :  it  is  very  beauti- 
ful." Through  the  central  mass  of  hair  a  wooden  skewer  was 
stuck,  in  order  to  scratch  the  head  without  disturbing  the 
arrangement.  They  wore  long  swords,  carried  in  a  leathern 
scabbard  over  the  left  shoulder,  and  sometimes  favored  us  with 
a  war-dance,  which  consisted  merely  in  springing  into  the  air 
with  a  brandished  sword  and  turning  around  once  before  com- 
ing down.  Their  names  were  El  Emeem,  Hossayn  and  Ali. 
We  called  the  latter  Shekh  Ali,  on  account  of  his  hair.  Ho 
wore  nothing  but  a  ragged  cotton  clout,  yet  owned  two  camels, 
had  a  tent  in  the  Desert,  and  gave  Achmet  a  bag  of  dollars  to 
carry  for  him,  I  gave  to  El  Emeem,  on  account  of  his  shrill 
voice,  the  nickname  of  Wij3  (wild  goose),  by  which  he  was 
theocefortii  called.  They  were  all  very  devout,  retiring  a  short 
distance  from  the  road  to  say  their  prayers,  at  the  usual  hours, 
and  performing  the  prescribed  ablutions  with  sand,  instead  of 
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On  the  second  morning  we  passed  through  a  gf  rge  in  tit 
black  hills,  and  entered  a  region  called  El  Bihan,  or  "  Th? 
Gates."  Here  the  mountains,  though  still  grouped  in  the  same 
disorder,  were  more  open  and  gave  room  to  plains  of  sand  seT 
eral  miles  in  length.  The  narrow  openings,  through  which  the 
road  passes  from  one  plain  to  another,  gave  rise  to  the  name, 
The  mountains  are  higher  than  on  the  Nile,  and  present  the 
most  wonderful  configurations — towers,  fortresses,  walls,  pyra- 
mids, temples  in  ruin,  of  an  inky  blackness  near  at  hand,  but 
tinged  of  a  deep,  glowing  yiolet  hue  in  the  distance.  Towards 
noon  I  saw  a  mirage — a  lake  in  which  the  broken  peaks  were 
reflectJjd  with  great  distinctness.  One  of  the  Nubians  who  was 
with  us,  pointed  out  a  spot  where  he  was  obliged  to  climb  the 
roeks,  the  previous  summer,  to  avoid  being  drowned.  During 
the  heavy  tropical  rains  which  sometimes  fail  here,  the  hun- 
dreds of  pyramidal  hills  pour  down  such  floods  that  the  sand 
eaonot  immediately  drink  them  up,  and  the  valleys  are  turned 
mto  kke?  The  man  described  the  roaring  of  the  waters, 
down  the  clefts  of  the  rocks,  as  something  terrible.  In  sum- 
mer the  passage  of  the  Desert  is  much  more  arduous  than  in 
wintei,  and  many  men  and  camels  perish.  The  road  waa 
strewn  with  bones  and  carcasses,  and  I  fi-ec[uently  counted  twen- 
ty dead  camels  within  a  stone's  throw.  The  stone-heaps  which 
are  seen  on  all  the  spurs  of  the  hills,  as  landmarks  for  eara^ 
vans,  have  become  useless,  since  one  could  find  his  way  by  the 
bones  in  the  sand.  My  guide,  who  was  a  great  believer  in 
afrites  and  devils,  said  that  formerly  many  persons  lost  the 
way  and  perished  from  thirst,  all  of  which  was  the  work  of 
evil  spirits. 

My  next  camp  was  in  the  midst  of  a  high  circular  plain^ 
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Burroiinded  by  Limdreds  of  black  pcais.  Here  I  bad  an  unes- 
pected  visit.  I  was  sitting  in  my  tent,  about  eigbt  o  clock, 
when  I  beard  the  tramp  of  dromedaries  outside,  and  a  strange 
Toioe  saying :  ana  wahed  Ingleez  (I  am  an  Englisbman).  It 
proved  to  be  Capt.  Peel,  of  the  British  Navy,  {son  of  the  lata 
Sir  Robert  Peel),  who  was  returning  from  a  journey  to  Khar- 
toum and  Kordofan.  He  was  attended  by  a  single  guide,  and 
carried  only  a  water-ekin  and  a  basket  of  bread.  He  had 
travelled  nearly  day  and  night  since  leaving  Berber,  and  would 
finish  the  journey  from  that  place  to  Korosko — a  distance  of 
four  hundred  miles — in  seven  days.  He  spent  an  hour  with 
me,  and  then  pushed  onward  through  "The  Gates"  towards 
the  Nile,  It  bad  been  his  intention  to  penetrate  into  Dar- 
Fnr,  a  country  yet  unvisited  by  any  European,  but  on  reach- 
ing Obeid,  the  Capital  of  Kordofan,  his  companion,  a  Syrian 
Arab,  fell  sick,  and  he  was  himself  attacked  with  the  ague 
This  decided  him  to  return,  and  he  had  left  his  baggage  and 
servants  to  follow,  and  was  making  for  England  with  all  speed. 
He  was  provided  with  all  the  necessary  instruments  to  make 
his  travel  useful  in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  and  the  failure 
of  his  plans  is  much  to  be  regretted.  I  was  afterwards  inform- 
ed by  M.  Linant  that  he  met  Capt.  Peel  on  the  following  day, 
and  supplied  him  with  water  enough  to  reach  the  Nile. 

Towards  noon,  on  the  third  day,  we  passed  the  last  of  the 
"  Gates,"  and  entered  the  Bdlir  hda  Ma  {River  without 
Water),  a  broad  plain  of  burning  yellow  sand.  The  gateway 
is  very  impoang,  especially  on  the  eastern  side,  where  it  is 
broken  by  a  valley  or  gorge  of  Tartarean  blackness.  As  we 
jjassed  the  last  peak,  my  guide,  who  had  ridden  in  advance^ 
di,=mouuted  beside  what  seemed  to  be  a  collection  of  graves— 
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little  ridges  of  sand,  with  rough  head  and  foot  stories.  He  sat 
oy  one  which  he  had  just  made.  As  I  came  up  he  informed 
me  that  all  travellers  who  crossed  the  Nuhian  Desert,  for  the 
Srst  time,  are  here  espected  to  pay  a  toll,  or  fee  to  the  guide 
and  catnel-men.  "But  what  if  I  do  aot  choose  to  pay?"  I 
asked.  "  Then  you  will  immediately  perish,  and  be  buried 
here.  The  graves  are  those  of  persons  who  refused  to  pay." 
As  I  had  no  wish  to  occupy  the  beautiful  mound  he  had  heap- 
ed for  me,  with  the  thigh-bones  of  a  camel  at  the  head  and 
foot,  I  gave  the  men  a  few  piastres,  and  passed  the  place.  He 
then  plucked  up  the  bones  and  threw  them  away,  and  restored 
the  sand  to  its  original  level.* 

The  Bohr  iela  Ma  spread  out  before  bs,  glittering  in  the 
hot  sun.  About  a  mile  to  the  eastward  lay  (apparently)  a  lake 
of  blue  water,  Keeds  and  water-plants  grew  on  its  margin, 
and  its  smooth  surface  reflected  the  rugged  outline  of  the  hills 
beyond.  The  Waterless  River  is  about  two  miles  in  breadth, 
and  appears  to  have  been  at  one  time  the  bed  of  a  large  stream. 

"Burckhardt  gives  the  following  account  of  the  same  custom,  in  liis 
travels  in  Hnbia :  "  In  two  hours  and  a  half  we  oama  to  a  pliun  on  the 
top  of  the  mountain  called  Akahet  d  Menat,  the  Hoots  of  the  Girls.  Haro 
the  Arabs  who  serve  as  guides  through  these  mouiitaina  have  deviEed  a 
singular  mode  of  extorting  prcacnfa  from  Uie  traveller;  they  alight  at 
certain  spots  in  tJio  ikahet  el  Benat,  and  beg  a  preaent;  if  it  is  refused, 
they  collect  a  heap  of  sand,  and  mould  it  into  the  form  of  a  diminutiva 
tomb,  and  then  placing  a  stone  at  eauh  of  the  extramifiea,  they  ap 
prise  Ihe  traveller  that  his  tomb  is  mado ;  meaning,  that  henceforward, 
tliere  will  be  no  seuuiity  for  him,  in  this  rocky  wilderness.  Most  per- 
sona pay  a  trifling  contribnfjon,  rather  Ihan  Jiave  theh'  graves  made  be- 
fore their  eyes ;  there  wore,  however,  aeveral  tombs  of  this  desciiptiou 
iliep«rsed  over  tlie  plain," 
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It  crosses  all  the  caravan  ront«s  in  the  desert,  and  is  supposed 
Lo  extend  from  the  Nile  to  the  Eed  Sea.  It  may  have  been 
the  outlet  for  the  river,  before  its  waters  forced  a  passage 
through  the  primitive  chains  which  cross  ita  bed  at  Assouan 
and  Kalahshee.  A  geological  exploration  of  this  part  of  Afri- 
ca could  not  fail  to  produce  very  interesting  results.  Beyond 
the  Bohr  iela  Ma  extends  the  hroad  central  plateau  of  the 
Desert,  fifteen  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  a  vast  reach 
of  yellow  sand,  dotted  with  low,  isolated  hills,  which  in  some 
places  are  based  on  large  beds  of  light-gray  sandstone  of  aa 
unusually  fine  and  even  grain.  Small  towers  of  stone  have 
been  erected  on  the  hills  nearest  the  road,  in  order  to  guide 
tie  couriers  who  travel  by  night.  Near  one  of  them  the  guide 
p      td      tthg  fam      htwhhdb       md      d 

th      tw   y        p  by  h     th        la  a      Th    1  tt 

id      t     th     D       t    b  t  p    b  bly  p       h  d         th  y  w 
n         hdfft-wd       Ithmthl  llhd 

pp    t  mty    f  f       tt      1      wl  d       f  t      k 

g    fhy       d  1  11     d  t     i    t  h  th    f    t     f  hy 

f  tn  h       1  m        m  1       d    th  m  1       Th    <mide 

1  m    th  t  th       w       d     1        th    It       t    b  t  nly 

sees  them  when  he  travels  alone. 

On  this  plain  the  mirage,  which  first  appeared  in  the  Bihan, 
presented  itself  under  a  variety  of  wonderful  aspects.  Thence- 
forth, I  saw  it  every  day,  for  hours  together,  and  tried  to  de 
duce  some  rules  from  the  character  of  its  phenoraeiia.  H 
appears  on  all  sides,  eieept  that  directly  opposite  to  the  sun,  but 
rarely  before  nine  a.  m,  or  after  three  p,  m.  The  color  of  tha 
apparent  water  is  always  precisely  that  of  tho  siy,  and  this  ia 
a  good  test  to  distinguish  it  from  real  water,  which  is  invari- 
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ably  of  a  deeper  hue.  It  is  seen  on  a  gravelly  as  well  ue  a 
Bandy  surface,  and  often  fills  with  shining  pools  the  slight  de- 
pressions in  the  soil  at  the  bases  of  the  hills.  Where  it  estenda 
to  the  horizon  there  is  no  apparent  line,  ind  it  then  becomes 
an  inlet  of  the  sky,  as  if  the  walls  of  heaTcn  wci  e  melting  down 
and  flowing  in  upon  the  earth.  Sometimt'?  a  whnle  mounf^ln 
chain  is  lifted  from  the  horizon  and  hung  m  the  air,  with  its 
reflected  image  joined  to  it,  base  to  base  I  fiet^uently  ?iw 
during  the  forenoon,  lakes  of  sparkling  blue  water,  apparently 
pot  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant.  The  waves  npple  iii  the  wind, 
tall  reeds  and  water-plants  grow  on  the  margin,  and  the  Desert 
rocks  behind  cast  their  shadows  on  the  surface.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  believe  it  a  delusion.  Tou  advance  nearer,  and  sudden- 
ly, you  know  not  how,  the  lake  vanishes.  There  is  a  grayish 
film  over  the  spot,  but  before  you  have  deolded  whether  the 
film  is  in  the  air  or  in  your  eyes,  that  too  disappears,  and  you 
see  only  the  naked  sand.  What  you  took  to  be  reeds  aud 
water-plants  probably  shows  itself  as  a  streak  of  dark  gravel. 
The  most  probable  explanation  of  the  mirage  which  I  could 
think  of,  was,  that  it  was  actually  a  reflection  of  the  sky  upon 
a  stratum  of  heated  air,  nest  the  sand, 

I  found  the  Desert  life  not  pnly  endurable  but  very  agree- 
ftble.  No  matter  how  warm  it  might  be  at  mid-day,  the  nights 
were  always  fresh  and  cool,  and  the  wind  blew  strong  from  the 
north-west,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time.  The  tempera- 
ture varied  from  50° — 55°  at  6  a.  m.  to  80° — 85°  at  2  p.  m 
The  extremes  were  47°  and  100°.  So  great  a  change  of  tem- 
perature every  day  was  not  so  unpleasant  as  might  be  suppos- 
ed. In  my  case.  Nature  seemed  to  make  a  special  provision 
in  order  to  keep  the  balance  rights     During  the  hot  hours  of 
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the  day  I  never  Buffered  inooaveDience  from  the  lieat,  li\it  up 
to  85^  felt  sufB-oiently  cool.  I  aeemed  to  absorb  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  and  as  njgtt  came  on  and  the  temperature  of  tlie  air 
fell,  that  of  my  skin  rose,  till  at  last  I  glowed  througli  and 
through,  like  a  live  eoaL  It  was  a  peculiar  sensation,  wtieh  I 
nevor  experienced  before,  but  was  rather  pleasant  than  other- 
wise. My  face,  however,  whioh  was  alternately  espoaed  to  the 
heat  radiated  from  the  sand,  and  the  keen  morning  wind,  could 
not  accommodate  itself  to  so  much  contraction  and  expansion. 
The  skin  cracked  and  peeled  off  more  than  once,  and  I  was 
ohbged  to  rub  it  daily  with  butter  I  mounted  my  dromedary 
with  a  "  shinmg  mommg  face,"  until,  from  alternate  buttering 
and  burciug,  it  attained  the  hue  and  crispness  of  a  wUl  basted 
partridge 

I  soon  fell  mto  t  regulir  daily  routine  of  travel,  which, 
during  all  my  later  experiences  of  the  Desert,  never  becdmo 
Bionntonous  I  lose  at  dawn  eveiy  mommg,  b^thed  my  tyes 
with  a  hiadful  of  the  previous  water,  and  drank  a  cup  of 
cj&ec  Atter  the  tent  had  been  struck  md  the  CJmeH  ladeu, 
I  walked  ahead  fi.r  two  hours,  often  so  far  in  advance  that  I 
lost  sight  and  hearing  of  the  caravan.  I  found  an  unspeak- 
able "fascination  in  the  sublime  solitude  of  the  Desert.  I  often 
beheld  the  sun  rise,  when,  within  the  wide  ring  of  the  horizon, 
there  was  no  other  living  creature  to  be  seen.  He  came  up 
like  a  god,  in  awful  glory,  and  it  would  have  been  a  natural 
act,  bad  I  cast  myself  upon  the  sand  and  worshipped  hira. 
The  sudden  change  in  the  coloring  of  the  landscape,  on  his  ap- 
pearance— the  lighting  up  of  the  dull  Band  into  a  warm  golden 
hue,  and  the  tintings  of  purple  and  violet  on  the  distant  por- 
phyry hills — ^waa  a  morning  miracle,  which  I  never  beheld 
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ICA. 
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blazing  noon — God  has  breathed  upon  the  wilderness  hia 
sweetest  and  tenderest  breath,  giving  clearness  to  the  eye, 
etrength  to  the  frame,  and  the  most  joyous  eshilaration  to  the 
spirits. 

Achmet  always  insisted  on  my  taking  a  sabre  as  a  protec- 
tion against  the  hyenas,  hut  I  was  never  so  fortunate  as  to  see 
more  than  their  tracks,  which  crossed  the  path  at  every  step. 
I  saw  occasionally  the  footprints  of  ostriches,  but  they,  as  well 
as  the  giraffe,  are  scarce  in  this  Desert,  Towards  noon,  Ach- 
met and  I  made  a  halt  in  the  shadow  of  a  rock,  or  if  no  roek 
was  at  hand,  on  the  hare  sand,  and  took  our  breakfast.  Oae's 
daily  bread  is  never  sweeter  than  in  the  Desert.     The  rest  of 
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Bio  day  I  Jogged  along  patiently  beside  the  baggage  oiimels, 
and  at  sunset  halted  for  the  night.  A  divan  on  tlie  sand,  and 
a  well-fllled  pipe,  gave  me  patience  while  dinner  ivas  prepai"- 
iiig,  and  afterwards  I  made  the  necessary  entries  in  my  jour- 
nal. I  had  no  need  to  com't  sleep,  after  being  rocked  all  daj 
on  the  dromedai-y. 

At  the  close  of  the  tliird  day,  we  encamped  opposite  a 
moimtain  wiiicli  Eyoub  called  Djebsl  Khattab  (the  Mountain 
of  Wood).  The  Bakr  Kkattah,  a  river  of  sand,  similar  to 
the  Bahr  hela  Ma,  and  probably  a  branch  of  it,  crossed  our 
path.  I  here  discovered  that  the  water-shins  I  had  liired 
from  Shekh  Al  ou  Mohammed  were  lealty,  and  that  our  eight 
skins  wi-ie  aheadj  reduced  to  four,  while  the  Arabs  had  en- 
tirely eshaustcd  thwr  supply.  This  rendered  strict  economy 
necessary,  as  there  was  but  a  single  well  on  the  road.  Until 
noon  the  next  day  we  journeyed  over  a  vast  plain  of  sand,  in- 
teirupted  by  low  loofs  of  black  rock.  To  the  south-east  it 
stretched  unbroken  to  thesky,  and  looking  in  that  direction, 
I  saw  two  hemispberps  of  yellow  and  blue,  sparkling  all  over 
with  light  and  heat,  eo  that  the  eye  winked  to  behold  them. 
The  colooi  nth  (called  by  the  Arabs  murrar),  grew  in  many 
places  in  the  dry,  hot  sand.  The  fruit  resembles  a  melon,  and 
is  so  intensely  bitter  that  no  animal  will  eat  it.  I  made 
breakfast  under  the  lee  of  an  isolated  rock,  crowned  with  a 
beacon  of  camel-bones.  We  here  met  three  Ababdehs,  armed 
with  long  spears,  on  their  way  to  Korosko.  Soon  after  raid 
day  the  plain  was  broken  by  low  ranges  of  bills,  and  we  saw  in 
front  and  to  the  east  of  us  many  blue  mountain-chains.  Our 
road  approached  one  of  them — a  range,  several  miles  in  length, 
the  highest  peak  of  which  reached  an  altitude  of  a  thousand 
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feet,  Tlie  sides  were  precipitous  and  formed  of  vertical  strata 
but  the  crests  were  agglomerations  of  loose  stones,  as  if  sliaken 
out  of  some  enonnous  ooal-scuttle.  The  glens  and  gorges  were 
Hack  as  ink ;  eo  speck  of  any  other  color  relieyed  the  terrible 
gloom  of  this  singular  group  of  hills.  Their  aspect  was  much 
more  than  sterile  :  it  was  infernal.  The  name  given  to  them 
bj  the  guide  was  Bjilet  e'  Djindee,  the  meaning  of  which  I 
could  not  learn.  At  their  foot  I  found  a  few  thorny  shrubs, 
the  first  sign  of  vegetation  since  leaving  Korosho. 

We  encamped  half  an  tour  before  sunset  oa  a  gravelly 
plain,  between  two  spurs  of  the  savage  hillfl,  in  order  that  our 
camels  might  browse  on  the  shrubs,  and  they  were  only  too 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  permipsion.  They  snapped  off 
the  hard,  dry  twigs,  studded  with  cruel  thorns,  and  devoured 
them  as  if  their  tongues  were  made  of  cast-iron.  We  were 
now  in  the  haunts  of  the  gazelle  and  the  ostrich,  but  saw 
nothing  of  them.  Shekh  Ali  t«,ught  me  a  few  words  of  the 
Bisharee  language,  asking  for  the  English  words  in  return, 
and  was  greatly  delighted  when  I  translated  okam,  (camel), 
into  "0  camel  1"  " Wallah  1"  said  he,  "your  language  is 
the  same  as  ours."  The  BishAree  tongue  abounds  with 
vowels,  and  18  not  unmusioal.  Many  of  the  substantives  com- 
mcnoe  with  o — as  afneJc,  a  donkey ;  osha,  a  cow ;  ogana,  a  ga- 
zelle. The  plural  changes  o  into  a,  as  okam,  camels ;  amek, 
donkeys,  &c.  The  language  of  the  Ababdehs  is  dilTerent  from 
that  of  the  Bisb^rees,  but  probably  sprang  from  the  same 
original  stock.  Lepsius  eonsidera  that  the  Kenoos  dialect  of 
Nubia  ia  an  original  African  tongue,  having  no  affinity  with 
any  of  the  Shemitic  languages. 

On  the  fifth  day  we  left  the  plain,  and  entered  a  coui^trv 
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of  broten  moimtflm-rangeB.  In  one  place  the  road  passed 
through  a  long,  low  hill  of  slate  rock,  by  a  gap  wliicli  had  heea 
purposely  broken.  The  strata  were  vertical,  the  laminee  vary- 
ing from  one  to  four  inches  in  thickness,  and  of  as  fine  a  <juali> 
ty  and  smootli  a  surface  aa  I  ever  saw.  A  long  wady,  or  val- 
ley, which  appeared  to  be  the  outlet  of  some  raountain-basia, 
was  crossed  by  a  double  row  of  stunted  doum-palms,  marking 
a  water-course  made  by  the  snnimer  rains.  Eyoub  pointed  it 
out  to  me,  as  the  balf-way  station  between  Korosko  and  Abou- 
Hammed.  For  two  hoars  longer  we  threaded  the  dry  wadys, 
shut  in  by  black,  ebaotio  bills.  It  was  now  noonday,  I  was 
very  hungry,  and  the  time  allotted  by  Eyoub  for  reaekiBg  Bir 
M&rr-hdi  bad  passed.  He  saw  my  impatience  and  urged  bis 
dromedary  into  a  trot,  calling  out  to  me  to  follow  him.  We 
bent  to  the  west,  turned  the  flank  of  a  high  range,  and  after 
half  an  hour's  steady  trotting,  reached  a  side-valley  or  cul-de- 
sac,  branobicg  ofi'  from  the  main  wady,  A  herd  of  loose 
cameb,  a  few  goats,  two  black  camel's-hair  tent^,  and  half  a 
dozen  half-caked  Ababdebs,  showed  that  wc  bad  reached  the 
wells.  A  few  shallow  pits,  dug  in  the  centre  of  the  valley,  fur- 
aialied  an  abundance  of  bitter,  greenish  water,  which  tka 
camels  drank,  but  which  I  could  not  drink.  The  wells  are 
called  by  the  Arabs  el  morra,  "  the  bitter."  Fortunately,  I 
had  two  skins  of  Nile-water  left,  which,  with  care,  would  last 
to  Abou-Hammed.  The  water  was  always  cool  and  fresh, 
though  in  color  and  taste  it  resembled  a  deeoetion  of  old  shoes. 
We  found  at  tie  wells  Capt.  Peel's  Syrian  friend,  Churi, 
who  was  on  bis  way  to  Korosko  with  five  camels,  carrying  tbe 
Captain's  baggage.  He  left  immediately  after  my  arrival,  or 
I  might  have  sent  by  liim  a  Obristmas  greeting  to  friends  at 
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Iioiio  Duiing  the  afternoon  tliree  slave  merchaata  ri  r  red  in 
ftur  dija  iicm  Abon  Hammed  Their  caravan  of  a  1  un  lud 
inJ  fifty  ihrea  ina  on  the  wiy  They  were  tall,  strong,  hand 
8omt  men    diik  blown  m  complexion,  but  with  regulai  lea- 


tarea.  They  were  greatly  pleased  with  my  sketch-book,  but 
retreated  hastily  when  I  proposed  making  a  drawing  of  them. 
I  then  called  Eyoub  into  my  tent,  who  willingly  enough  sat 
for  the  rough  sketch  which  heads  this  chapter.  Aohmet  did 
his  best  to  give  me  a  good  Chrisdnaa  dinner,  hut  the  pigeons 
were  all  gone,  and  the  few  fowls  which  remained  were  so  spirit- 
less from  the  heat  and  jolting  of  the  camel,  that  their  slaugh 
ter  anticipated  their  natural  death  by  a  very  short  time 
Nevertheless,  I  produced  a  cheery  illumination  by  the  tent- 
lanterns,  and  made  Eyoub  and  the  Bisharecs  happy  with  a 
bottle  of  arakee  and  some  handfulb  of  tobacco.     The  wind 
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wliistled  drearily  around  mj  teat,  but  I  glowed  like  fire  frinc 
the  oozing  out  of  the  heat  I  had  absorbed,  and  the  Arabs  with- 
out, sijuatted  arcund  their  fire  of  camel's  dung,  sang  the  wild, 
monotonous  songs  of  the  Desert, 

We  left  Miirr-hat  at  sunrise,  on  the  morning  of  the  sixtl 
dij  I  waited  aiead  thr  ugh  the  foldings  of  the  black  moun- 
tains HiDgng  IS  I  went  tioin  the  inspiration  of  the  brilliant 
sky  and  the  puie  air  In  an  hour  and  a  half  the  pass  opened 
on  a  broad  jhin  of  sand  nd  I  t  1  f  r  my  caravan,  as  the 
day  wdi  glowing  hot      On     fh  1     as  we  coutinwed  our 

journey  the  Uul.  lakes  f  th  m  g  |,littered  in  the  sun. 
Several  isolated  pjiamid  abo      the  horizon,  far  to  the 

1  lit  and  a  puiple  mount  g        f    nt,  apparently  two  or 

three  houis  distant,  stri,tched  from  east  to  west.  "We  will 
bieakfast  m  the  ^hade  ff  those  mountains,"  I  Baid  to  Achmet, 
but  bieakfa'ft  time  came  and  they  seemed  no  nearer,  so  I  sat 
down  in  the  sand  and  made  my  meal.  Towards  noon  we  met 
large  carivans  of  cimels  (.oming  from  Berber.  Some  were 
laden  with  ^m  but  the  greater  part  were  without  burdens,  aa 
they  were  tc  be  sold  m  Egyj  t  In  the  course  of  the  day  up- 
1  aids  of  ^  th  usind  parsed  us  Among  the  persons  we  met 
was  C  ipt  Peels  caieasi,  oi  jtmssai-j  (whom  he  had  left  in 
Khaitoum),  on  his  retmn,  with  five  camels  and  tlirco  slaves 
fthiL-h  he  had  purchased  on  speculation.  He  gave  sueh  a  dis- 
mal lO  ount  of  b  udan,  thit  Aehmet  was  quite  gloomy  for  thi 
rest  of  the  day. 

The  afternoon  was  intensely  hot,  the  thermometer  standing 
»t  100°,  but  I  felt  little  annoyance  from  the  heat,  and  used  no 
protection  against  it.  The  sand  was  deep  and  the  road  a  wea- 
ry one  foi'  the  eamels,  but  the  mountains  which  seemed  so  near 
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at  liiiiid  IB  the  morning  were  not  yet  reached.  We  pushed  foi 
ward  ;  the  sun  wont  down,  and  the  twilight  was  over  before  wa 
encamped  at  their  base.  The  tent  was  pitched  by  the  light  of 
the  crescent  moon,  which  hung  over  a  pitchy-black  peak,  I 
had  dinner  at  the  fashionable  hour  of  seven.  Aehmet  was 
obliged  to  mate  soap  of  the  water  of  Mrtrr-hat,  which  had  an 
abominable  taste.  I  was  so  drowsy  that  before  my  pipe  was 
finished,  I  tumbled  upon  my  mattress,  and  was  unconscious 
until  midnight,  when  I  awohe  with  the  sensation  of  swimming 
in  a  river  of  lava.  Eyoub  oalled  the  mountain  Kab  el  Eafass 
— an  absurd  name,  without  meaning — but  I  suspect  it  is  the 
flame  ridge  which  crosses  the  caravan  route  from  Shendy  to 
Assouan,  and  which  is  called  Djcbcl  Shigre  by  Bruce  and 
Burclihardt. 

The  tent  was  struck  in  the  morning  starlight,  at  which 
time  the  thermometer  stood  at  55°.  I  walked  alone  through 
the  mountains,  which  rose  in  conical  peaks  to  the  height  of 
near  a  thousiiid  feet.  The  path  was  rough  and  stony  until  I 
reached  the  outlet  of  the  pass.  When  the  caravan  came  up,  I 
found  that  the  post-courier  who  left  Korosko  two  days  after 
us,  had  joined  it.  lie  was  a  jet-black,  bare-headed  and  bare- 
legged Bishilree,  mounted  on  a  dromedary.  He  remained  with 
us  all  day,  and  liked  our  company  so  well  that  he  encamped 
with  us,  in  preference  to  continuing  his  journey.  On  leaving 
the  mountain,  we  entered  a  plain  of  coarse  gravel,  abounding 
with  pebbles  of  agate  jnd  jasper.  Another  range,  which 
Eyoub  called  Djebel  Dighlee,  appeared  in  front,  and  we  reach- 
ed it  about  noon.  The  day  was  again  hot,  the  mercury  rising 
to  95°.  It  took  us  nearly  an  hour  to  pass  Djebel  Dighlee, 
beyond  which  the  plain  stretched  away  to  the  Nile,  interrupt- 
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ed  hero  and  there  'by  a  distant  peak.  Far  in  advance  of  Ds  lay 
Djebel  Mokrfit,  tlie  limit  of  tte  nest  day's  journey.  From  its 
top,  said  Eyoub,  one  may  see  the  palm-grovea  along  the  Nile, 
We  encamped  on  the  open  plain,  not  far  from  two  black  pyra- 
midal hills,  in  the  flush  of  a  superb  sunset.  The  ground  was 
traversed  by  broad  strata  of  gray  granite,  which  lay  on  the 
surface  in  huge  boulders.  Our  camels  here  found  a  few  bunch- 
es of  dry,  yellow  grass,  which  had  pierced  the  gravelly  soil. 
To  the  south-east  was  a  moimtajn  called  by  the  Arabs  Djebel 
Nogdra  (the  Mountain  of  the  Drum),  because,  as  Eyoub  de- 
clared, a  devil  who  had  his  residence  among  its  rooks,  frequent- 
ly beat  a.  drum  at  night,  to  scare  the  passing  caravans. 

The  stars  were  sparkling  freshly  and  clearly  when  I  rose, 
on  the  morning  of  the  eighth  day,  and  Djobel  Mokrat  lay  like 
a  faint  shadow  on  the  southern  horizon.  The  sun  revealed  a 
few  isolated  peaks  to  the  right  and  left,  but  merely  distant 
isles  on  the  vast,  smooth  ocean  of  tJie  Desert.  It  was  a  rap-- 
ture  to  breathe  air  of  such  transcendent  purity  and  sweetness, 
I  breakfasted  on  the  immense  floor,  sitting  in  the  sun,  and  then 
jogged  on  all  day,  in  a  heat  of  90°,  towards  Djebel  Mokrat, 
which  seemed  as  far  off  as  ever.  The  sun  went  down,  and  it 
was  still  ahead  of  us.  "  That  is  a  Djebel  Shaman,"  I  said  tn 
Eyoub ;  "  or  rather,  it  is  no  mountain  ;  it  is  an  afrite."  "  0 
Effendi!"  said  the  old  man,  "don't  speai  of  afrites  here. 
There  are  many  in  this  part  of  the  Desert,  and  if  a  man  travels 
alone  here  at  night,  one  of  them  walks  behind  him  and  forces 
him  to  go  forward  and  forward,  nntil  he  has  lost  his  path." 
We  rode  on  by  the  light  of  the  raoou  and  stars — silently  at 
first,  but  presently  Shekh  Ali  began  to  sing  his  favorite  song 
of  "  Yallah  sala&tneh,  el-hamdu,  hUahfvk  helaniek,"  and  one 
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of  the  Kenoos,  to  beguile  the  way,  reeited  in  a  chanting  tono 
copious  passages  from  the  Koran.  Among  otlier  things,  h( 
related  the  history  of  Josepli,  which  Achmet  translated  to  nie 
The  whole  story  would  ho  tuo  long  to  repeat,  but  portions  of  ii 
are  interesting. 

"  After  Joseph  had  been  thrown  into  the  well,"  eontinueiJ 
the  Kenoos,  "  a  caravan  of  Araha  came  along,  and  began  to 
draw  water  for  the  camels,  when  one  of  the  men  said ;  '  0 
Shekh,  there  is  something  in  the  well.'  '  Well,'  said  the  Shekh, 
'  if  it  he  a  man,  he  belongs  to  me,  but  if  it  he  goods,  you  may 
Lave  them.'  So  they  drew  it  up,  and  it  was  Joseph,  and  the 
Shelih  took  him  to  Cairo  and  sold  him  to  Azeez  (Potiphar). 
[I  omit  his  account  of  Potiphar's  wife,  which  could  not  well  be 
repeated.]  AVhan  Joseph  was  in  prison,  he  told  what  was  ths 
meaning  of  the  dreams  of  Sultan  Faraoon's  baker  and  butler 
who  were  imprisoned  with  him.  The  Sultan  himself  soon 
afterwards  had  a  dream  about  seven  fat  cows  eating  seven  lean 
ones,  which  nobody  could  esplain.  Then  the  jailer  went  to 
Baraoon,  and  said  :  '  Here  is  Joseph,  in  jail — ^he  can  tell  you 
all  about  it.'  Faraoon  said :  '  Bring  him  here,  then.'  80  they 
put  Joseph  in  a  bath,  washed  him,  shaved  his  head^  gave  him 
a  new  white  turban,  and  took  him  to  the  Sultan,  vpho  said  to 
him  :  '  Can  you  explain  my  dream  ? '  'To  be  sure  I  can,'  said 
Joseph,  'but  if  I  tell  you,  -you  must  make  me  keeper  of  youi 
magazines.'  '  Yery  well : '  said  Faraoon.  Then  Joseph  told 
how  the  seven  fat  cows  meant  seven  years  when  the  Nile  would 
have  two  inundations  a  year,  and  the  seven  lean  cows,  seven 
years  afterwards  when  it  would  have  no  inundation  at  all;  and 
ho  said  to  Faraoon  that  since  he  was  now  magazine -keeper,  Iio 
ahould  take  from  all  the  country  as  far  as  Assouan,  during  (he 
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seven  fat  years,  enough  wheat  and  douita  and  beans,  to  laat 
during  the  seven  lean  ones,"  The  narrator  might  bave 
added  that  the  breed  of  fat  kine  has  never  been  restored,  al] 
the  cattle  of  Egypt  being  nudoubted  descendants  of  the  lean 
stock. 

Two  hours  after  sunset,  we  hillei  Djebel  Mokrat,  as  the 
Arabs  say  :  that  is,  turned  its  corner.  The  weary  camels  were 
let  loose  among  some  clumps  of  dry,  rustling  reeds,  and  I 
stretched  myself  out  on  the  sand,  after  twelve  Lours  ia  the 
saddle.  Our  water  was  nearly  exhausted  by  this  time,  and 
the  provisions  were  reduced  to  hermits'  fare— bread,  rice  and 
dates.  I  had,  however,  the  spice  of  a  savage  appetite,  which 
was  BO  sooner  appeased,  than  I  fell  into  a  profound  sleep.  I 
could  not  but  admire  tho  indomitable  pluck  of  the  little  don- 
keys owned  by  the  Kenoos.  These  animals  not  only  carried 
provisions  and  water  for  themselves  and  their  masters,  the 
whole  distance,  but  the  latter  rode  them  the  greater  part  of  the 
way ;  yet  they  kept  up  with-  the  camels,  plying  their  little  legs 
as  ambitiously  the  last  day  as  the  first.  I  doubt  whether  a 
hDrse  would  have  aecomplished  as  much  under  similar  oircum- 
staaces. 

The  next  morning  we  started  joyfully,  in  hope  of  seeing 
the  Nile,  and  oven  Eyoub,  for  the  first  time  since  leaving  Ko- 
rosko,  helped  to  load  the  camels.  In  an  hour  we  passed  the 
mountain  of  Mokrat,  but  the  same  endless  plain  of  yellow 
gravel  extended  before  ns  to  the  horizon.  Eyoub  had  promised 
that  we  should  reach  Abou-Hammed  in  half  a  day,  and  even 
pointed  out  gome  distant  blue  mountains  in  the  south,  as  being 
beyond  the  Nile.  Nevertheless,  we  travelled  nearly  till  noon 
without  any  change  of  scenery,  and  no  more  appearance  of  rivet 
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than  the  abundant  streams  of  the  mirage,  on  all  sides.  T  draok 
mylast  cup  of  water  for  breakfast,  and  then  continued  my  march 
in  the  burning  sun,  with  rather  dismal  spirits.  Finally,  the 
Desert,  which  had  been  rising  since  we  left  the  mountain,  be- 
gan to  descend,  and  I  saw  eomething  like  round  granite  bould- 
ers lying  on  the  edge  of  the  horizon.  "  Effendi,  see  the  doum 
trees  I "  cried  Ejouh,  I  looked  again :  they  were  doum-palms, 
and  so  broad  and  green  that  they  must  certainly  stand  near 
water.  Soon  we  descended  into  a  hollow  in  the  plain,  looking 
down  which  I  saw  to  the  south  a  thick  grove  of  trees,  and  over 
their  tops  the  shining  surface  of  the  Nile.  "  Ali,"  I  called  to 
my  sailor-servant,  "look  at  that  great  hahr  shaman .' '"  The 
son  of  the  Nile,  who  had  never  before,  in  all  his  life,  been  more 
than  a  day  out  of  sight  of  its  current,  was  almost  beside  him- 
Eclf  with  joy.  "Wallah,  master,"  he  cried,  "that  is  no  river 
of  the  Devil :  it  is  the  real  Nile— the  water  of  Paradise."  It 
did  my  heart  good  to  see  hia  extravagant  delight,  "If  you 
were  to  give  me  five  piastres,  master,"  said  he,  "I  would  not 
drink  the  bitter  water  of  Miirr-hat."  The  guide  made  me  a 
salutation,  in  his  dry  way,  and  the  two  Nubians  greeted  me 
with  "  a  great  welcome  to  you,  0,  Effendi  I  "  With  every  step 
the  valley  unfolded  before  me — such  rich  deeps  of  faul.He  foli- 
age, such  a  glory  in  the  green  of  the  beans  and  lupins,  such 
radiance  beyond  description  in  the  dance  of  the  sunbeams  on 
the  water  !  The  landscape  was  balm  to  my  burning  eyes,  and 
the  mere  sight  of  the  glorious  green  herbage  was 
delight,  in  which  I  rioted  for  the  rest  of  the  day- 
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AcHMBT  and  I  began  to  feel  thirst,  so  we  Lmried  on  in  ad- 
vance, to  the  mud  liamlet  of  Abou- Hammed.  We  dismounted 
on  the  bant  of  the  river,  where  we  were  received  by  a  dark 
Ababdeh,  who  waa  officiating  in  place  of  the  Governor,  and  in- 
vited me  to  take  possession  of  the  latter's  house.  Achmet 
gave  him  a  large  wooden  bowl  and  told  him  to  fill  it  fvom  the 
Nile,  and  wo  would  talk  to  him  afterwards.  1  shall  never  for- 
get the  luxury  of  that  long,  deep  draught.     My  body  absorbed 
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the  water  as  rapidly  aa  the  hot  sand  of  the  Desert,  and  I  drank 
at  least  a  c[iiart  without  feeling  satisfied.  I  preferred  my  tent 
to  the  Governor's  house,  and  had  it  pitched  where  I  could  look 
out  on  the  river  and  the  palms.  Abou-Hammed  is  a  miserable 
village,  inhabited  by  a  few  hundred  Ababdehs  and  Bisharecs. 
The  Desert  hero  extended  to  the  water's  edge,  while  the  oppo- 
jito  banks  were  as  green  as  emerald.  There  was  a  large  inud 
fortress,  with  round  bastions  at  the  corners,  to  the  west  of  the 
village.  It  formerly  belonged  to  an  Ababdeh  Shekh,  but  was 
then  deserted. 

In  the  afternoon  I  crossed  to  the  island  of  Mokrat,  Tihich 
ties  opposite  The  vessel  ivas  a  sort  of  a  oanoe,  made  of  pieces 
of  the  doum  palm,  tied  together  wilh  r  jpes  and  f  lasteied  with 
iBud  My  0  irsmen  woi  e  two  bu\  s  of  fifteen,  half  naked  fellows 
with  lorgi  wild  hair,  yet  very  stiong  and  synamotrical  limbs 
4nd  hindsome  teatuics  I  linded  in  the  shade  tf  the 
palms,  and  walked  for  halt  an  houi  along  the  shoie,  through 
[atclies  of  douiia  and  cotton,  wateied  by  the  ueaimg  mills 
Uhe  whole  island,  which  is  upwaids  oi  twenty  miles  long,  is 
level  and  might  be  mide  pioductive,  but  the  natives  tnlj  tul 
tivate  a  narrow  strip  ilong  the  water  The  trcts  were  doum 
and  date  palm  and  acacia,  and  I  siw  in  the  distance  others  ot 
a  nub  daik  green,  which  appeared  to  be  sjcamore  The  hip 
p  potj,mus  IS  found  heie,  and  the  boitmon  showed  me  tin, 
enoimous  ti-acks  of  three,  which  hid  made  havoc  among  their 
b«in  pitches  the  day  befoie  Aa  I  wis  returning  to  the  boat 
I  met  three  natives,  tall,  strong,  stately  men.  I  greeted  them 
witn  "Peace  be  with  you!"  and  they  answered  "Peace  be 
wifh.  you,"  at  the  same  time  offering  their  hands.  We  talked 
for  some  time  in  broken  Arabic,  and  I  have  rarely  seen  sueh 
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good-will  expressed  in  savage  features.  In  fa,ct,  all  the  faces  I 
cow  saw  were  of  a  superior  stamp  to  that  of  tlie  Egyptians. 
Thej  expressed  not  onlj  more  strength  and  independence,  but 
more  kindneBs  and  gentleness. 

I  procured  a  lean  sheep  for  eight  piastres,  and  after  Ach- 
met  had  chosen  the  best  parts  for  my  dinner,  I  gave  the  re- 
mainder to  Ejoub  and  the  Bish^rees.  The  camels  were  driven 
down  to  the  river,  but  onlj  three  drank  out  of  the  sis.  I  took 
my  seat  in  the  shade  of  the  tent,  and  looked  at  (lie  broad  blue 
current  of  the  Nile  fur  hours,  without  being  wearied  of  the 
scene.  Groups  of  tall  BishArees  stood  at  a  respectable  dis- 
tance, gaaing  upon  me,  for  a  Frank  traveller  was  no  common 
sight.  In  the  evening  I  attempted  to  reduce  my  desert  tem- 
perature by  a  hath  in  the  river,  but  I  had  become  so  sensitive 
to  cold  that  the  water  made  me  shudder  in  every  nerve,  and  it 
reijuired  a  double  portion  of  pipes  and  coffee  to  restore  my 
natural  warmth. 

I  left  Abou-Hanimed  at  noon  the  nest  day,  having  been 
detained  by  some  goTernment  tax  on  camels,  which  my  Bishi. 
rees  were  called  upon  to  pay.  Our  road  followed  the  river,  occa- 
sionally taking  to  the  Desert  for  a  short  distance,  to  cut  off  a 
bend,  but  never  losing  sight  of  tte  dart  clumps  of  palms  and 
the  vivid  coloring  of  the  grain  on  the  western  bank.  The 
scenery  bore  a  very  different  stamp  from  that  of  Egypt.  The 
colors  were  dai'ker,  richer  and  stronger,  the  light  more  intense 
and  glowing,  and  all  forms  of  vegetaUe  and  animal  life  pene- 
trated with  a  more  full  and  impassioned  expression  of  life. 
The  green  of  the  fields  actually  seemed  to  throb  under  tha 
fiery  gush  of  sunshine,  and  tte  palm  leaves  to  thrill  and  trem^ 
ble  in  the  hot  blue  air.     The  people  were  glorious  barbarians- — 
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large,  tall,  fulWimljcd,  witt  open,  warm,  intelligent  facca  and 
lustrous  black  eyes.  They  dress  with  more  neatness  than  the 
Egyptian  Fellahs,  and  their  long  hair,  though  profusely  smear- 
ed with  suet,  is  airanged  with  some  taste  and  clothes  their 
heads  hotter  thiin  the  dirtv  cotton  skull-cap.  Among  those  I 
saw  at  Ahou-Hammed  were  two  youths  of  about  seventeen, 
who  were  wonderfully  beautiful.  One  of  them  played  a  sort 
of  coarse  reed  flute,  and  the  other  a  rude  stringed  instrument, 
which  he  called  a  tambour.  He  was  a  superb  fellow,  with  the 
purest  straight  Egyptijn  features,  and  large,  brilliant,  melting 
black  eyes.  Every  posture  of  his  body  expressed  a  grace  the 
most  striking  because  it  was  wholly  unstudied,  I  have  never 
seen  human  forms  superior  to  these  two.  The  first,  whom  I 
named  the  Apollo  Ababdese,  joined  my  caravan,  for  the  jour- 
ney to  Berber.  He  carried  with  him  all  his  wealth— a  flute,  a 
Rword,  and  a  heavy  shield  of  hippopotamus  hide.  His  features 
were  as  perfectly  regular  as  the  Greek,  but  softer  and  rounder 
in  outline.  His  limbs  were  without  a  fault,  and  the  light  poise 
of  his  head  on  the  slender  neck,  the  fine  play  of  his  shoulder- 
blades  and  the  muscles  of  Lis  back,  as  he  walked  before  me, 
wearing  only  a  narrow  cloth  around  his  loins,  would  have 
charmed  a  sculptor's  eye.  He  walked  among  my  camcl-dri 
vers  aa  Apollo  might  have  walked  among  the  other  shepherds 
of  King  Admetus.  Like  the  god.  Ma  implement  was  the  flute; 
he  was  a  wandering  minstrel,  and  earned  his  livelihood  by  play- 
ing at  the  festivals  of  the  Ababdehs,  His  name  was  Eesa,  the 
Arabic  for  Jesus,  I  should  have  been  willing  to  talte  several 
shades  of  his  complexion  if  I  could  have  had  with  them  his 
perfect  ripeness,  roundness  and  symmetry  of  body  and  limb. 
He  told  me  that  he  smoked  no  tobacco  and  drank  no  ara 
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kee,  but  only  water  and  milk — a  true  offslioot  of  tte  gulJuu 
age! 


!  encamped  for  tte  night  in  a  cluster  of  doum-palmSj 
near  the  Nile.  The  soil,  even  to  the  edge  of  the  millet-pateh- 
e3  which  covered  the  bank,  was  a  loose  white  sand,  and  shone 
like  Bnow  under  the  moon,  while  the  doum-leaves  rustled  with 
as  dry  and  sharp  a  sound  as  hare  boughs  under  a  northern  sky. 
The  wind  blew  fresh,  but  we  were  sheltered  by  a  little  rise  of 
land,  and  the  tent  stood  fli-ra.  The  temperature  (72°)  was 
delicious ;  the  stars  sparkled  radiantly,  and  the  song  of  crickets 
among  the  millet  reminded  me  of  home.  No  sooner  had  we 
encamped  than  Eesa  ran  off  to  some  huta  which  he  spied  in 
i;te  distance,  and  told  the  natives  that  they  must  immediately 
bring  all  their  sheep  and  fowls  to  the  Effendi,  The  poor  peo- 
ple oame  to  inqnire  whether  they  must  part  with  their  stock, 
and  were  very  glad  when  they  found  that  we  wanted  nothing. 
I  took  only  two  euoumbers  which  an  old  man  brought  and 
humbly  placed  at  my  feet 
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The  next  morning  I  walked  ahead,  following  tlio  river  bank 
but  the  camels  took  a  shorter  road  through  the  Desert,  and 
passed  me  unohserveJ.  After  walking  two  hours,  I  sought  for 
them  in  every  direction,  and  finally  came  upon  Ali,  who  waa 
doing  his  best  to  hold  mj  dromedary  down.  No  sooner  had  I 
straddled  the  beast  than  he  rose  and  set  off  on  a  swinging  gal- 
lop to  rejoin  the  caravan.  During  the  day  our  road  led  along 
the  edge  of  tiie  Beaert,  sometimea  in  the  sand  and  sometimes 
over  gi'avelly  soil,  covered  with  patchcsof  thorny  shrubs.  Until 
I  reached  the  village  of  Abou-Hashym,  in  the  evening,  there 
was  no  mark  of  eultivation  on  the  eastern  bank,  though  I  saw 
in  placea  the  signs  of  fields  which  had  long  since  beea  desert- 
ed. I  passed  several  burying  grounds,  in  one  of  which  the 
gnide  showed  me  the  grave  of  Mr.  Melly,  an  English  gentle- 
man who  died  there  about  a  year  previous,  on  his  return  to 
Egypt  with  his  family^  after  a  journey  to  Khartoum.  His 
tomb  was  merely  an  oblong  mound  of  unburat  brick,  with  a 
rough  stone  at  the  head  and  foot.  It  had  been  strictly  re- 
spected by  the  natives,  who  informed  me  that  large  sums  were 
given  to  them  to  keep  it  in  order  and  watch  it  at  night.  They 
also  told  me  that  sftcf  hia  death  there  waa  great  difiiculty  in 
procuring  a  shroud.  The  only  muslin  in  the  neighborhood  was  a 
piece  belonging  to  an  old  Shekh,  who  had  kept  it  many  years,  in 
anticipation  of  hia  own  death.  It  was  saored,  having  been  sent 
to  Mecca  and  dipped  in  the  holy  well  of  Zemzem.  In  this  the 
body  was  wrapped  aud  laid  in  the  earth.  The  grave  was  in  a 
dreary  spot,  out  of  sight  of  the  river  and  surrounded  by  desert 
thorns. 

We  had  a  strong  north-wind  all  day.  The  sky  was  eloud- 
less,  but  a  fine  white  film  filled  the  air,  and  the  distant  mouo- 
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tains  had  tte  pale,  blue-gray  tmt  of  an  Euglisli  landscapa  Tha 
Bishdrees  wrapped  themselvea  closely  in  their  mantles  as  thej 
walked,  but  Eesa  only  tightened  the  cloth  around  his  loins, 
and  allowed  free  play  tn  his  glorious  limbs.  He  informed  me 
that  he  was  on  his  way  to  Berber  to  mate  preparations  for  his 
marriage,  which  was  to  take  place  in  another  moon.  Ho  and 
Hosaayn  explained  to  me  how  the  Ababdeha  would  then  come 
together,  feast  on  camel's  flesh,  and  dance  their  sword-dances. 
"  I  shall  go  to  your  wedding,  too,"  I  said  to  Eesa.  "  Will  you 
indeed,  0  Effeudi  I "  he  cried,  with  delight :  "  then  I  shall  kill 
my  sbe-eamel,  and  give  you  the  best  piece."  I  asked  whether 
I  should  be  kindly  received  among  the  Ababdehs,  and  Eyouh 
declared  that  the  men  would  be  glad  to  see  me,  but  that  the 
women  were  afraid  of  Franks,  "But,"  said  Achmet,  "the 
Effendi  is  no  Erank."  "  How  is  this  ?  "  said  Eyoub,  turning 
to  me.  "  Achmet  is  right,"  I  answered  ;  "  I  am  a  white  Arab, 
from  India."  "But  do  you  not  speak  the  Frank  language, 
when  you  talk  with  caoh  other?"  "No,"  said  Achmet,  "we 
talk  Hindustanee,"  "  0,  praised  be  Allah  I  "  cried  Hossayn, 
clapping  Lis  hands  with  joy :  "  praised  be  Allah,  that  you  are 
an  Arab,  like  ourselves  I "  and  there  was  such  pleasure  in  the 
faces  of  all,  that  I  immediately  repent«d  of  having  deceived 
them.  They  assured  me,  however,  that  the  Ababdehs  would 
not  only  admit  me  into  their  tribe,  but  that  I  might  have  the 
handsomest  Ahabdiyek  that  could  be  found,  for  a  wife.  Hos- 
sayn  had  already  asked  Achmet  to  marry  the  eldest  of  his  two 
daughters,  who  was  then  eleven  years  old. 

I  passed  the  last  evening  of  the  year  1851  on  the  bank  of 
the  Nile,  near  Ahou  Haahym,  There  was  a  wild,  green  island 
in  the  stream,  and  reefs  of  black  rock,  which  broke  the  current 
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into  rapida.  The  opposite  atore  was  green  and  lovely,  crown 
ed  with  groups  of  palms,  between  wliose  stems  I  had  glimpses 
of  blue  mountains  far  to  tlie  south  and  west.  The  tempera- 
ture was  mild,  and  the  ^r  full  of  the  aroma  of  mimosa  blos- 
soms. When  night  came  on  I  enjoyed  the  splendid  moon  and 
starlight  of  the  tropica,  and  watched  the  Southern  Cross  rise 
aboYC  the  horiEon,  The  inhabitants  of  the  village  beat  their 
wooden  drums  lustily  all  uigbt,  to  scare  the  hippopotami  away 
from  their  beaa-fields.  My  dream  before  waking  was  of  an 
immense  lion,  which  I  had  tamed,  and  which  walked  beside 
me — a  propitious  omen,  said  the  Arabs. 

The  morning  waa  ao  cold  that  the  Bishilrecs  were  very  lan- 
guid in  their  movements,  and  even  I  was  obliged  to  don  my 
capote.  Eesa  helped  the  men  in  all  the  freedom  of  his  caked 
iiiuba,  and  showed  no  signs  of  numbness.  The  village  of 
Abou-Hashym  est     1    f     th  i       ml       1    g  th 

and  looked  charm    g      th    m      ing  h        w  th    t    b     ht 

fields  of  wheat,  eott  d  d  p       1       t    n  f      t    f  tb 

tidy  clay  houses.     Thmnw  t        km        thg 

directing  the  cour  f  th  t  a  d  h  b  Id  t  led  th 
herds  of  black  go  t     th  t  b    w    d    u  th    th  k   t       tb 

Desert.  The  peopl  g  t  1  m  t  5  Hy  1  wb  I 
stopped  to  wait  fth       mlnUmnm  gP^^ 

in(iuire  if  I  had  loat  the  way.  The  western  bank  of  tho  river 
ia  atiU  richer  and  more  thickly  populated,  and  tho  large  towa 
of  Bcdjem,  capital  of  the  Beyooda  country,  lies  just  opposite 
Abou-Haahym.  After  leaving  the  latter  place  our  road  swerv- 
ed still  more  from  the  Nile,  and  took  a  straight  course  over  a 
tolling  desert  tract  of  stones  and  thorna,  to  avoid  a  very  long 
curve  of  the  atream.     Tiie  air  was  still  strong  from  the  north, 
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and  the  same  gray  vapor  tempered  the  Bunshine  aod  toned 
down  the  brilliant  tints  of  the  landscape. 

We  passed  several  small  burying-grounds,  in  which  many 
of  tKe  graves  were  decked  with  small  white  flags  stuck  on 
poles,  and  others  had  bowls  of  water  placed  at  the  head — a 
custom  for  which  I  could  get  no  explanation.  Near  El  Bagh- 
ejr,  where  we  struck  the  river  again,  we  met  two  Bedouins, 
who  had  tnrned  merchants  and  were  taltiiig  a  drove  of  camels 
to  Egypt,  One  of  them  had  the  body  of  a  gazelle  which  he 
had  shot  two  days  before,  banging  at  his  saddle,  and  offered  to 
sell  to  me,  but  the  flesh  had  become  too  dry  and  hard  for  my 
teeli,  Ali  succeeded  in  buying  a  pair  of  fowls  for  three  pias- 
tres, and  brought  me,  besides,  some  doum-nuta,  of  the  hist 
year's  growth.  I  could  make  no  impression  on  them  until  the 
rind  had  been  pounded  with  stones.  The  taste  waa  like  that  of 
dry  gingerbread,  and  when  fresh,  must  be  very  agreeable.  In  the 
fields  I  noticed  a  new  kind  of  grain,  the  heads  of  which  resem- 
bled rice.  The  natives  called  it  dooJehn,  and  said  that  it  was  even 
more  nutritious  than  wheat  or  donrra,  though  not  so  palatable. 

I  signalized  New- Year's  Day,  1853,  by  breaking  my  ther- 
mometer, which  fell  out  of  mj  pocket  as  I  was  mounting  ray 
dromedary.  It  was  impossible  to  replace  it,  and  one  point 
wherein  mj  journey  might  have  been  useful  was  thus  lost. 
The  variations  of  temperature  at  different  hours  of  the  day 
were  very  remarkable,  and  on  leaving  Korosko  I  had  com- 
menced a  record  which  I  intended  to  keep  during  the  whole  of 
my  stay  in  Central  Africa,*     In  the  evening  I  found  in  the 

■  The  following  record  of  the  temperature,  from  the  time  of  leaying 
Kcrosto  to  the  date  of  the  aooident  which  deprived  me  of  the  tliermoin. 
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Nile  a  &sk  about  four  feet  long,  which  had  jnst  been  killed  hy 
a  erooodile.  It  was  lying  near  the  water's  edge,  and  as  I  de- 
Bcended  the  bank  to  examine  it,  two  slender  hliick  serpents  slid 
away  from  before  my  feet. 

We  struck  the  tent  early  the  nest  morning,  and  entered 
on  the  akaba,  or  pass  of  the  Wady  el-homar.  {Valley  of 
Asses.)  It  was  a  barren,  stony  tract,  intersected  with  long 
hollows,  which  produeed  a  growth  of  thorns  and  a  hard,  dry 
grass,  the  blades  of  which  cut  the  fingers  that  attempted  to 
pluck  it.  We  passed  two  short  ranges  of  low  hills,  which 
showed  the  same  strata  of  coal-black  shale,  as  in  the  Nubian 
Desert,  The  akaba  takes  its  name  from  the  numbers  of  wild 
asses  which  are  found  in  it.  These  beasts  are  remarkably  shy 
and  fleet,  but  are  sometimes  killed  and  eaten  by  the  Arabs. 
We  kept  a  sharp  look-out,  but  saw  nothing  more  than  their 
tracks  in  the  sand.     We  met  several  companies  of  the  villag« 
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Arabs,  travelling  on  foot  or  on  donkeys.  The  women  were 
unveiled,  and  wore  the  same  cotton  mantle  as  the  men,  reach- 
ing from  the  waist  to  the  knees.  They  were  all  tolerahly  old, 
and,  Tinlike  the  men,  were  excessively  ugly.  An  Ababdeh, 
riding  on  hia  dromedary,  joined  company  with  us.  He  was 
naked  to  the  loins,  strongly  and  gracefully  built,  and  sat  ereel 
on  his  high,  narrow  saddle,  as  if  he  and  his  animal  were  one — ■ 
a  sort  of  camel-centaur.  His  hair  was  profuse  and  buehy,  but 
of  a  fine,  silky  testure,  and  "  short  Numidian  curl,"  very  dif- 
ferent from  tho  crisp  wool  of  the  genuine  negro. 

In  the  afternoon  we  reached  the  Nile  again,  at  his  Elev- 
enth Cataract,  For  a  spa.ce  of  two  or  three  miles  his  bed  is 
filled  with  masses  of  black  rock,  in  some  places  forming  dams, 
over  which  the  current  roars  in  its  swift  descent.  The  eastern 
bank  is  desert  and  uninhabited,  but  the  western  delighted  the 
eye  with  the  green  brillianco  of  its  fields.  In  a  patch  of  desert 
grass  we  started  a  large  and  beautiful  gajselle,  spotted  like  a 
fallow-deer.  I  rode  towards  it  and  approached  within  thirty 
yards  before  it  moved  away.  At  sunset  we  reached  a  village 
called  Ginnaynetoo,  the  commencement  of  the  Berber  country 
The  inhabitants,  who  dwelt  mostly  in  tents  of  palm-matting, 
were  very  friendly.  As  I  was  lying  in  my  tent,  in  the  even- 
ing, two,  who  appeared  to  be  the  principal  persons  of  the  place, 
came  in,  saluted  me  with  "  Peace  be  with  you ! "  and  asked 
for  my  health,  to  which  I  replied :  "  Very  good,  Allah  be 
praised  1 "  Each  of  them  then  took  my  hand  in  his,  pressed  it 
to  his  lips  and  forehead,  and  quietly  retired. 

We  resumed  our  march  through  a  dry,  rolling  country, 
grown  with  thorns,  acacias  ia  flower,  and  occasional  doum- 
trees.     Beyond  the  Nile,  whose  current  i^is  no  longer  to  be 
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Been,  stretelied  the  long  mountain  of  Berber,  which  we  firsl 
discerned  tlie  day  previous,  when  crosBJug  the  rise  of  the  Wa- 
dy  el-homar.  The  ojiposite  bank  was  a  sea  of  vivid  green  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  r      fa      N       th    w  t     th    h  J  1 

pin  flourished  in  thick    It  ihdth  tddfiH 

of  cotton,  of  a  rich,  da  k  f  1  inl    till  h  j     d   til        k 

of  dourra,  heavy  with      p  hi       Ildlk  jf 

date-trees  and  doum-p  Im     t  Id  I  th         fa  h  1    t  t  t 

and  the  long,  blue  sljfthmt        g  wiig 

charm  to  the  landscap        A  pp       hdth        ptlf 

Berber,  tfae  villages  o  ght  b      m  f  eq      t  1    t 

our  patfa  atill  lay  over  th    1  y  pi         h  mm  w  th  th    lak 

of  the  mirage.     We  i        d  fhg       iltirwfah 

had  so  gorged  -thems  1        w  th  th  f  m  1  tl    t 

they  could  scarcely  m  t    f  y      Am    g  th  m  w 

several  white  hawks,         mp     y    t        w        d  t  11  bl    k 

stork,  nearly  five  feet  h  i^^ht  wh  fa  Ik  1  b  t  w  h  tl 
deliberate  pace  of  a    t    d     I    gy  Tl    k      f   j      1 

before  our  very  feet,  d  l^giyd  wth  pec  1 
cooing  note,  was  very    b     d     t       tfa    t 

My  shaytan  of  a  „  d  ,  Ej  b,  w  t  d  t  top  t  H  „ 
called  Bl  Khassa,  which  we  reached  at  two  o'clock.  El  Me- 
kheyref,  he  said,  was  far  ahead,  and  we  could  not  get  there ;  he 
would  give  us  a  sheep  for  our  dinner ;  the  Effendi  must  prove 
his  hospitality  (but  all  at  the  Effendi'a  expense),  and  many 
other  weighty  reasons — ^but  it  would  not  do.  I  pushed  on 
aliead,  made  inquiries  of  the  natives,  and  in  two  hours  saw  be- 
fore me  the  mud  fortress  of  El  Mekheyret  The  camel-men, 
who  were  very  tired,  from  the  long  walk  from  Korosko,  would 
wOlingly  have  stopped  at  El  Khassa,  but  when  I  pointed  oul 
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Berber,  and  Achmet  told  them  tliey  could  not  deceive  me,  for 
I  had  the  truth  written  in  a  book,  they  said  not  a  word. 

We  entered  the  town,  which  was  larger,  cleaner  and  hand- 
somer than  any  place  I  had  seen  since  leaving  Siout.  Aiv 
naout  soldiers  were  mixed  with  the  Arabs  ia  the  streets,  and 
we  met  a  harem  of  Cairene  ladies  taking  a  walk,  under  the 
escort  of  two  eunuchs.  One  of  them  stopped  and  greeted  ua, 
and  her  large  black  eyes  sparkled  between  tlie  folds  of  her  veil 
as  she  exclaimed,  in  great  apparent  delight :  "  Ah,  I  know  you 
eome  from  Cairo  I "  I  passed  through  the  streets,  found  a 
good  place  for  my  tent  on  the  high  bank  above  the  water,  and 
by  an  hour  before  sunset  was  comfortably  encamped.  I  gave 
the  men  their  backsheesh — forty-seven  piastres  in  all,  with 
which  they  were  well  satisfied,  and  they  then  left  for  the  tents 
of  their  tribe,  about  two  hours  distant.  I  gave  Eesa  some 
trinkets  for  his  bride,  which  he  took  with  "  God  reward 
you  1 "  pressed  my  hand  to  his  lips,  and  then  went  with  them. 
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CHAPTEE    XVI. 

MY      BECEPTIOK     IN     B  B  R  B  E  K. 

A  Wedaing— My  Recepasn  by  Uie  MUltiry  Qovernor— Aohmet— Tlio  Bridegroom— i 
Ouard— I  sm  an  AmerieaD  Bey— K6ff— The  Bay'a  Vlail-The  ClvU  Guvernor- 
About  the  Navy— The  Prist's  Visit— Eiaing  In  Stale-Tlie  Dongolese  Stailfoii- A 
Merchant's  Hou3e-Tho  Towo- Dinner  at  the  GovMnor's— The  Palos  of  Koyally— 
A  SbIuIb  to  the  AmeriMD  Flog— Departure. 

I  WAS  sitting  at  my  tent-door  at  dual!:,  after  a  Insurious  dinner 
of  fowls  and  melons,  when  we  suddenly  heard  a  great  sound  of 
drums  and  Arab  singing,  with  repeated  discharges  of  musket- 
ry. Tlie  people  told  us  that  a  marriage  was  heing  celebrated, 
and  proposed  that  I  should  go  and  taie  part  in  the  festivities. 
I  therefore  partly  resumed  my  Frank  dress,  and  told  Achniet 
that  he  must  no  longer  represent  me  as  a  Turk,  since,  in  the 
conijuered  ooimtries  of  Soudan  the  ruling  race  13  even  more 
unpopular  than  the  Franks.  "  Well,  master,"  said  he  ;  "  but 
I  must  at  least  make  you  an  American  Bey,  bocause  some 
rank  is  necessary  in  these  countries."  He  took  a  lantern,  and 
we  set  out,  in  the  direction  of  the  noisea 

As  we  passed  the  mo3C[ue,  a  priest  informed  us  that  the 
wedding  was  at  the  Governor's  house,  and  that  the  bridegroom 
was  the  son  of  a  former  Governor's  wtkeel,  or  deputy.     The 
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dnime  guided  us  to  a  spacious  court-yard,  at  tlie  door  of  wLicli 
stood  guards  in  festive  dresses.  The  court  was  lighted  by  a 
large  opeu  brazier  of  charcoal,  fastened  on  the  end  of  a  high 
pole,  and  by  variou;j  colored  lanterns.  Long  benches  were 
ranged  across  the  central  space,  facing  the  Governor's  man- 
sion, and  upon  them  sat  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  tows, 
listening  to  the  music.  The  Arnaout  soldiers,  in  their  pictu- 
resc[ue  dresses,  were  squatted  around  the  walls,  their  yata- 
ghans and  long  guns  gleaming  in  the  moonlight.  The  musi- 
cians sat  on  a  raised  platform,  beside  the  steps  leading  to  the 
door.  There  were  half  a  dozen  drums,  some  Arab  flutes,  and 
a  chorus  of  strong-lunged  singers,  who  chanted  a  wild,  barbaric 
epithalamium,  ia  perfect  time  and  accord.  The  people  all  sa- 
luted us  respectfully,  and  invited  us  to  enter.  The  Albanian 
guards  ushered  us  into  a  lofty  room,  roofed  with  palm-logs, 
which  wore  carefully  chosen  for  their  size  and  straightness. 
A  broad,  cushioned  divan  r.in  around  two  sides  of  the  apart- 
ment. Here  sat  the  military  Governor,  with  his  principal  of&- 
cers,  while  richly-dressed  soldiers  stood  in  waiting.  An  im- 
mense glass  Jantera  gave  light  to  this  striking  picture. 

The  Governor,  who  was  called  Tagheshir  Bey  (although 
he  held  the  lower  rant  of  a  Sanjalc),  was  an  Albanian,  and 
commander  of  the  Egyptian  troops  in  Berber  and  Shendy. 
He  received  me  with  great  kindness,  and  -mado  room  for  me 
beside  him  on  the  divan.  He  was  a  tall,  stately  man,  about 
fifty  years  of  age ;  his  face  was  remarkably  handsome,  with  a 
mild,  benevolent  espression,  and  he  bad  the  manners  of  a  fin- 
ished gentleman.  On  my  left  hand  was  one  of  his  officers, 
also  a  tall,  fur-capped  Albanian,  I  presented  both  of  the  digni- 
taries  ivith  cigars,  for  which  they  seemed  to  have  a  great 
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roli'ili.  Coffee  soon  appeared,  served  by  negro  slavus,  in  noli 
blue  diessea,  and  then  the  Bej's  shebook,  with  a  mouth-pieea 
studded  with  diamonds,  was  filled  for  me.  The  slaves  present- 
ly returned,  with  large  glasa  cups  filled  with  delioioua  sherbet, 
which  they  offered  upon  gold-fiingei!  napkms.  Achmet,  being 
seated  on  the  other  side  of  the  Governor,  was  mistaken  by  thu 
attendants  for  the  American  Bey,  notwithstanding  his  dark 
ooniplexion,  and  eerved  first.  I  eould  not  but  admire  the 
courtly  ease  of  his  manners,  which  belonged  rather  to  the  born 
son  of  a  Pasha,  than  to  the  poor  orphan  boy  of  Lusor,  indebt- 
ed only  to  his  honesty,  quick  sense,  and  the  kindness  of  an 
English  lady,  for  a  better  fate  thin  that  of  (he  common  Fel- 
lahs of  Egypt.  Yet  with  all  tho  respect  which  he  knew  so 
w  II  h  w  mm     1  h      d      t        t  t,  was 

h     g  d       d  h    w  un    m  tt  h       tt    t      s  as  if 

Idllyhdb  hmp       lyf        y 

Th    B  y  1  g  th  1 1  w     1   und  f     Kb    t     m  sent  a 

Id       f     th      h  kh    f  th    b    b       wh  m  h       mm     ded,  in 
my  J  tp  btfm        d  thtt  was 

dy  t        1  th  t  d  y      Th       ly  b    t        th         g    n  are 

gh     p  ft    J    t  th      h  kh  p    m      1  t  t     tent  of 

p  Im  m  t  th     p    p  t  cab         S  fter  he 

1  f    th     I:    1  g      m    pj        d  1  d  ly  tt     1    t        he  was 

t  t  lly  bl    d      H    w        h     1    m    1     th    f     gl  t  nd  in 

h  th       w  h    m        m    tui      f  tl-     b    d  g      ni  8  dig. 

t         1  th     b  y     bashf  1  H    w         m]l      b  t  very 

t  f  lly  5  dm  bl  mb  1  d  j  k  t  h  te  silli 
h  t  wh  t  h  wl  f  m  I  w  th  g  Id  f  11  wh  t  t  w  s  »nd 
dljp  HwldtthG  k       1         hand, 

ndbgdl       t       k         fhmlt      thll  i    have 
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dinner  prepared  for  me.  The  officers  asked  me  wlietber  I 
knew  of  any  remedy  for  his  blindness,  but  as  I  found  that  the 
eight  had  been  destroyed  by  cataract,  I  told  them  there  waa 
no  help  for  him  nearer  than  Cairo.  The  ceremonies  were  all 
over,  and  the  bride,  after  the  entire  consummation  of  the  nup^ 
tiflls,  had  gone  to  her  father's  house,  to  remain  four  days. 

The  Bey,  finding  that  I  was  not  a  merchant,  asked  Achmet 
what  raak  I  held,  and  the  latter  answered  that  in  my  own 
eoimtry  it  was  eoniothing  between  a  Bey  and  a  Pasha.  Bf- 
fore  we  left,  three  soldiers  were  sent  down  to  the  river,  and, 
as  I  afterwards  learned,  remained  all  night,  standing  with 
whips  over  tho  poor  sailors  who  were  employed  in  removing 
the  cargo  from  the  hold  of  the  vessel,  which  the  ahekh  of  the 
harbor  had  selected  for  me.  The  rais  was  threatened  with  a 
Imndred  lashes,  unless  be  bad  every  thing  ready  by  the  nest 
day.  On  leaving,  I  gave  a  medjid  to  the  servants,  as  a  gift 
tuity  ia  expected  on  suck  occasions.  The  Bey  sent  mc  one  of 
bis  Amaouta  to  carry  the  lantern,  and  insisted  on  stationing  a 
guard  near  my  tent.  Two  soldiers  came  soon  afterwards,  who 
sat  upon  my  camp-chests  and  smoked  my  tobacco  until  morn- 
ing. Many  of  the  soldiers  were  slaves,  who  received  only  fif- 
teen piastres  a  month,  beside  their  rations.  The  Amaouta 
were  paid  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  piastres,  and  thirty-five 
piastres  additional,  provided  they  furnished  their  own  equip- 
ments. As  I  pulled  off  my  turban  and  threw  mjaelf  on  my 
mattress,  I  involuntarily  contrasted  my  position  with  tbat  of 
the  previous  evening.  Then,  I  slept  in  the  midst  of  a  claa- 
ter  of  Arab  huts,  a  simple  Howadji,  arnoiig  camel-drlvera. 
Now,  I  was  an  American  Bey,  in  my  teuf  overlooking  the 
Nile,  watched  by  a  guard  of  honor  sent  me  by  the  commande.' 
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of  tlie  military  forces  in  Berber  and  She  idy  Vl  1  j  r  tc 
Ethiopian  hospitality'  For  here  was  at  last  the  tiue  Etl  lo- 
pitt,  heyond  the  confines  of  Nubia;  bejond  the  aacieut  Cipital 
of  Queen  Candace;  beyond,  not  only  the  fiiat  and  second  but 
the  eleyenth  cataract  of  the  Nile,  and  not  far  distant  from 
"  the  st«ep  of  utmost  Axume." 

The  morning  brougbt  with  it  no  lesa  pleasant  esperiences. 
Seated  at  the  door  of  my  tent,  indolently  amokmg  lulled  by 
tie  murmuring  of  tLe  Nile  and  eheertdby  the  brightness  of 
the  green  sea  that  bathed  his  western  shore  I  en]  yed  the  first 
complete  hiff  since  leaving  Egypt.  The  teropei  ature  was  like 
that  of  an  Ameriean  June,  and  my  pulse  beat  so  iuil  ind  wnrm, 
my  whole  body  was  so  filled  with  a  sense  of  health,  of  strength 
in  repose,  of  pure  physical  satisfaction,  that  I  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  happy.  My  pleasure  was  disturbed  by  an  old 
Arab,  who  came  up  with  two  beautiful  goats,  which  1  supposed 
he  wanted  to  sell,  but  when  Achmet  returned  from  tho  bazaar, 
I  found  that  they  were  a  present  from  the  Bey, 

As  I  was  sitting  at  breahfast,  an  hour  later,  I  heard  Aoh 
met  tallung  loudly  with  some  one  ou  the  outside  of  the  tent, 
and  called  to  him  to  know  what  was  the  matter.  He  stated 
that  an  officer  had  just  arrived  to  announce  the  Bey's  approach, 
but  that  he  had  ordered  him  to  go  back  and  say  that  I  was  at 
breakfast,  and  the  Bey  mnst  not  come  for  half  an  hour.  "You 
have  done  a  very  rude  thing,"  I  said ;  for  I  felt  annoyed  that 
the  Bey  should  receive  such  a  message,  as  coming  from  me, 
"  Don't  be  alarmed,  master,"  ho  coolly  replied ;  "  the  Bey  is 
now  cei-tain  that  you  are  of  higher  rank  than  he,"  Fortunate 
ly,  I  had  a  handsome  tent,  the  best  of  tobacco  and  pure  Mocha 
coffee,  so  that  I  could  comply  with  the  reijuisites  of  EasteiT 
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hospitality  in  a  manner  worthy  of  my  supposed  rank.  The 
tent  was  put  in  order,  and  I  arranged  a  divan  on  one  aide, 
made  of  my  carpet,  mattress  and  capote.  The  two  lantern- 
poles,  bound  together,  formed  a  mast,  which  I  planted  at  the 
door,  and  then  run  up  the  American  flag.  The  preparations 
were  scarcely  completed  before  the  Bey  appeared,  galloping  up 
on  a  superb,  jet-biaok  staUion,  with  half  a  dozen  officers  in  at- 
tendance. As  he  diamoimted,  I  advanced  to  receiye  him. 
According  to  Arab  etif[uette,  the  highest  in  rank  enters  first, 
and  true  to  Aehmet's  prediction,  the  Bey,  after  taking  my 
band,  requested  me  to  precede  him.  I  declined,  out  of  cour- 
tesy to  him,  and  after  a  polite  controversy  on  the  subject,  he 
passed  hia  arm  affectionately  around  my  waist,  and  we  went  ia 
side  by  side.  Achraet  had  excellent  coffee  and  sherbet  ia 
readiness,  but  the  Bey  preferred  my  cigars  to  the  shehook. 
As  he  sat  beside  me  on  the  divan,  I  thought  I  had  rarely  seen 
a  nobler  countenance.  He  had  an  unusually  clear,  large  hazel 
eye,  a  long  but  not  prominent  nose,  and  the  lines  of  fifty  years 
had  softened  and  subdued  an  expression  which  may  have  been 
fierce  and  fearless  in  his  younger  days.  He  was  from  a  village 
near  Parga,  ia  Albania,  and  was  delighted  when  I  told  him 
that  not  long  previous,  I  had  sailed  past  the  shores  of  his 
native  land. 

He  had  no  sooner  taken  his  leave  than  the  Civil  Governor, 
ad  interim,,  Mustapha  Kashif,  arrived,  attended  by  his  chief 
secretary,  Mahmoud  Effeudi.  Mustapha  was  an  Anatolian, 
small  in  stature  and  quite  withered  and  wasted  by  the  torrid 
ulimate  of  Berber.  His  skin  had  a  dark  unhealthy  hue,  and 
his  eyes  a  filmy  glare,  which  I  attributed  to  other  causes  than 
tiie  diseased  iiver  of  which  he  complained.     He  immediately 
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aated  for  arafcee,  and  when  I  told  him  that  it  waa  bad  for  the 
liver,  said  it  was  the  only  thing  which  did  him  good.  Mah- 
moiid  Effeudi,  who  was  a  good-humored  Turk,  made  himself 
quite  at  home,  I  showed  them  my  sketches,  with  which  they 
wore  greatly  diverted.  A  remark  of  the  Governor  gratified 
me  exceedingly,  as  it  showed  that  all  the  attention  I  received 
was  paid  me,  not  on  a«3count  of  my  supposed  rank,  but  from 
the  fact  of  my  being  the  first  American  who  had  ever  visited 
the  place.  "  I  hare  been  in  this  country  twenty-four  years," 
said  he,  "  and  in  all  that  time  only  some  French  and  two  or 
three  German  and  English  travellers  have  passed  through. 
You  are  the  first  I  have  seen  from  Yenhee-Doonea.  [This 
sounds  very  much  like  Yankee-Doodledom,  but  is  in  reality  the 
Turkish  for  "  New  World."]  You  must  not  go  home  with  an 
unfavorable  account  of  us."  He  had  once,  when  in  Alexan- 
dria, visited  an  American  man-of-war,  which,  it  appeared,  had 
left  a  strong  ir.pression  upon  his  mind.  After  mentioning  the 
circumstance,  he  asked  me  how  many  vessels  there  were  iu  our 
Navy.  I  had  mastered  the  Arabic  language  sufficiently  to 
know  the  necessity  of  exaggeration,  and  answered,  without  hes- 
itation, that  there  were  one  hundred.  "  Oh  no  1 "  said  Mua- 
tapha,  turning  to  Mahmoud,  the  Secretary :  "  His  Excellen- 
cy is  entirely  too  modest.  I  know  very  well  that  there  are  six 
hundred  vessels  in  the  American  Navy ! "  I  had  fallen  far 
below  the  proper  mark;  but  Achmet  tried  to  straighten  the 
matter  by  saying  that  I  meant  one  hundred  ships-of-the-line, 
and  did  not  include  the  frigates,  sloops-of-war,  brigs  and 
corvettes. 

Before  the  Governor  had  finished  his  visit,  there  was  a  stit 
outside  of  the  tent,  and  presently  the  Chief  Mollah — the  high 
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priest  of  tlie  mosque  of  Berber — made  his  appeariince.  Hn 
was  a  tall,  dark-skinned  Arab  of  between  fiftj  and  sixty  years 
of  age,  and  wore  a  long  robe  of  the  color  sacred  to  Mahomet, 
with  a  turban  of  the  same,  under  which  the  ends  of  a  scarf  of 
white  gauze,  embroidered  with  Arabic  characters  in  gold,  hung 
on  both  sides  of  his  face.  His  manner  was  quiet  and  dignified, 
to  a  de^ee  which  I  never  saw  excelled  by  any  Christian  di- 
vine, lie  refused  the  pipe,  bat  took  coffee  and  sherbet,  hold- 
ing the  former  two  or  three  times  alternately  to  each  eye, 
while  ho  murmured  a  form  of  prayer.  He  was  very  much 
delighted  nith  my  sketches,  and  I  was  beginning  to  feel  in- 
terested in  his  remarks,  when  the  Governor's  servant  appear- 
ed, leading  a  splendid  chesnut  stallion,  with  a  bridle  of  scarlet 
silk  cord,  and  trappings  of  cloth  of  the  same  royal  color.  He 
was  brought  in  order  that  I  might  take  a  ride  through  the  city, 
"  But,"  said  I  to  Achmet,  "  I  cannot  go  until  this  priest  has 
left."  "  You  forgot  your  high  rank,  0  master  I "  said  the 
cunning  dragoman ;  "  go  without  fear,  and  I  will  take  charge 
of  the  priest."  Without  more  ado,  I  took  a  hasty  leave  of  the 
mollah,  and  swung  myself  into  the  saddle.  The  animal  shot 
off  like  a  bolt  from  a  cross-bow,  leaving  the  Governor  to  follow 
in  my  wake,  on  his  favorite  gray  ass.  On  reaching  the 
mosque,  I  waited  for  him,  and  we  entered  the  bazaars  to- 
gether. Ho  insisted  on  my  preceding  him,  and  at  his  com- 
mand all  the  merehants  rose  and  remained  standing  until  we 
passed.  All  eyes  were  of  course  fixed  upon  me,  and  I  had 
some  difficulty  in  preserving  a  serious  and  dignified  counte- 
nance, as  I  thought  of  my  cracked  nose  and  Abyssinian  com 
plexiotL.  Two  of  the  Governor's  slaves  attended  me,  and  one 
of  them,  who  had  a  remarkably  insolent  and  scornful  espres 
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sion,  was  the    nl    p  wl     d  d      t  mp         d  ly     j 

presGDce.     Tb    f  11         f       w      d  bl    t    m      h    w 

the  death's-he  d    t  mj  b     i    t 

The  stall       w  bl    I    i&t        t  1!     f  bl    d      d  fi 

that  it  was  w    th     m     tb     j  y  tb      gb  tb    D       1 1    b 

stride  bim.     H    w       m  11       d  h     1  mb  ly  1    g 

enough  for  tb    1       dth    f  h       b    t       d  tb     f  1  f  b 

flanks.     He  h  d  h  w  tb      1     1      1     d       d  b   11      t    \ 

of  the  Arab  bl       dbp        tl       ki         dfinl 
dain  of  otbor  1  Hw        ftbltDgl        tk 

but  resembled      myp      ttbfmdAtl        leedi 
Asia  Minor.      H     p  d       d  1  d    mp  t      tly         I 

forced  him  to         mm   1  te  b     p       t    th  t    f  tb  bl 

"  Let  bim  ru    I  d  th     G  b  d      b      d 

open  sfjuare  tb        tit      f  th       t        Ilk      d  tb 

reia,  and  he  d    b  1    w  y  w  fb  ft         th  t    Im    t    t  pp  d 

my  breath.     I  am  1    t  d       y      1       t  t  t     th 

Turkish  saddl     bd         dflilty       kpfe      fim        t       d 
controllmg  tb    p        f  1     te  I      W  t  lib         d  f    t 

of  Berber,  whl  ij  tt  tlbt         teah 

corner,  bavin      mb  f     tb  d  tb    (j 

gave  me  toud     t    dtbttbyml       m    bty  d  y 

time  tbej  we      fi    d      H    tb       t     k  m     t     th     h  f 

Preuch  mercb    twtb         m       mtb        IkDAf         Ih 
merchant  wabt        C  Itblkl        ga  1 

mittanee.      W     t    k        t  I  p    t  dmir  1  tb 

Frenchman's  hdm         ydnkj       Ibb  wlk 

ed  out  the  wi  d  p       h      g     1       pi     t  d  w  th  fig 

banana  and  j        g  oil  t     t  d  w       fi    lly  d       tl 

coffee,  present  dbyl  /ilthpp 
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ed,  bringing  his  cliild,  a  pretty  boy  of  two  years  old,  bom  of 
an  Abyssinian  mother.  He  refused  to  be  taken  into  the  Gov- 
ernor's arms,  and  coutempiated  me,  his  Frank  relative,  with 
much  more  satisfaction.  M.  D'Arfou's  house — although  the 
walls  were  mud,  the  floors  gravel  and  the  roof  palm-loga — 
was  cool,  roomy  and  pleasant ;  and  for  that  region,  where  one 
cannot  easily  have  marble  pavements  aad  jasper  fountains,  was 
even  luxurious. 

We  mounted  again,  and  the  Governor  took  me  through  the 
city,  to  its  southern  extremity.  It  is  more  than  a  mile  in 
length,  and  contains  about  twenty  thousand  inhabitants.  The 
houses  are  all  of  mud,  which,  though  unsightly  in  appearance, 
is  there  as  good  as  granite,  and  the  streets  are  broad,  clean, 
and  unmolested  by  dogs,  I  was  well  pleased  with  the  appear- 
ance of  the  place.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Nubians,  of  the 
different  tribes  between  .Berber  and  Dongola,  mixed  with  & 
few  Ababdehs,  Bish&rees,  and  other  Desert  Arabs.  Though 
scantily  dressed,  they  seemed  contented,  if  not  with  their  mas- 
ters, at  least  with  their  condition.  Among  the  crowd  that 
gathered  to  see  us,  I  recognized  Eesa,  arrayed  in  a  new,  snow- 
white  garment,  and  looking  like  a  bronze  Ganymede.  He 
gazed  at  me  wistfully,  as  if  uncertain  whether  he  should  dare 
to  speak,  but  I  hailed  him  at  once  with  :  "  Salaa/miit,  ya 
Eesa, !  "  and  ho  replied  proudly  and  joyfully.  After  oar  tour 
was  over,  the  Governor  took  me  to  his  house,  which,  after  that 
of  the  Pasha,  was  the  finest  one  in  the  place.  His  reception- 
room  was  cool,  with  a  broad  divan,  upon  which  we  stretched 
ourselves  at  ease,  sharing  the  single  pillow  between  us.  The 
attendants  were  dressing  in  an  adjoining  room,  and  presently 
appeared  in  all  the  splendor  of  snow-white  turbans  and  trow 
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sors.  I  was  presented  w  tb  a  pii  e  and  a  i  great  treit  a  Iiot 
tie  of  the  mastje  cordial  of  Si-io  was  brought  The  Governor 
insisted  ffn  my  drinking  thiee  Bm.a,ll  glasses  of  it  three  bein^ 
the  fortunate  nuiaber.  At  tliis  i  m  ture  Aehmet  ■ipjeared  to 
my  great  relief,  for  my  whole  stock  of  Aribic  wa«  shauoted 
We  were  about  to  leave  but  the  tr  vernoi  declared  that  it 
was  impossible.  It  would  be  lisgiaeefu!  to  liim  should  wo 
not  take  dinner  in  his  house,  J.nd  in  ordei  that  we  might  not 
be  delayed,  he  ordered  it  to  be  served  at  once.  I  was  willing 
enongb  to  make  use  of  this  opportunity  of  partaking  of  an 
Arab  dinner.  First,  a  slave  appeared,  and  gave  each  of  us  a 
napkin,  which  we  spread  over  our  kneea  He  was  followed. by 
another,  who  bore  a  brass  ewer,  and  a  pitcher  from  which  he 
poured  water  over  our  hands,  A  small  stand  upholding  a 
large  circular  piece  of  tin,  was  then  placed  before  us.  A  cov- 
ered dish  stood  in  the  centre,  and  a  rampart  of  thin  wheaten 
cakes,  resembling  Mosican  tortillas,  adorned  the  circumference. 
The  cover  was  removed,  disclosing  a  thick  soup,  with  balls  of 
dough  and  meat.  We  took  the  ebony  spoons,  and  now  behold 
the  Governor,  Aehmet  and  I  dipping  fraternally  into  the  same 
bowl,  and  politely  stirring  the  choice  lumps  into  each  other's 
spoons.  Mustapha  was  in  the  most  hilarious  humor,  hut  his 
four  dark  attendants  stood  before  us  as  solemn  as  Death,  I 
thought  then,  and  still  think,  that  they  hated  him  cordially. 
The  soup  was  followed  by  a  dish  otkihdbs,  or  small  pieces  of 
meat,  fried  in  grease.  These  we  picked  out  with  our  fingers, 
and  then,  tearing  the  wheat  cakes  into  slices,  sopped  up  the 
sauce.  About  ten  different  compounds  of  meat  and  vegetables 
followed,  each  uuliko  any  thing  I  ever  tasted  before,  but  all 
E[uite  palatable.     The  only  articles  I  was  able  to  detect  in  tb« 
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whole  dinner,  were  mnttoa-cutlets,  egg-planta  and  sour  milk 
Each  diali  was  brought  on  separately,  and  we  all  tliroo.  ate 
therefrom,  either  with  spoons  or  fingers.  Wlen  the  repast  waa 
finished,  water  was  brought  again,  and  we  washed  our  hands 
and  quietly  awaited  the  pipes  and  coffee.  When  we  arose  to 
leave,  Aohmet  was  about  to  give  the  customary  medjid  to  the 
servants,  but  the  Governor  prevented  him.  Nevertheless,  he 
found  an  opportunity  as  I  was  mounting,  to  slip  it  into  the 
hand  of  the  scornful  slave,  who  took  it  without  relaxing  the 
scowl  upon  his  features.  I  pranced  back  to  my  tout  upon  the 
ohestnut  stallion,  from  which  I  parted  with  more  regret  than 
from  its  owner. 

By  this  time,  every  thmg  was  in  readiness  for  my  depar- 
ture. The  sailors,  who  had  worked  all  night  with  the  whips 
of  the  Albanian  soldiers  hung  over  their  backs  (unknown  to 
ine  or  I  should  not  have  permitted  it)  hid  brought  the  vessel 
t  tl  b  k  bel  w  my  t  t  IthByhd  sent  mo  his  prom- 
is  d  1  tte    t    th    G  f  bh     li      The  pleasures  of  roy- 

Itiw  w  llhltllwh  some  of  its  pains. 

All  thffi  d  thhdj-n  employed  for  roy 

b      fit      p    t  1  b    ksh     h       d  y  }  eggar  in  the  place 

m    t    t    t    tl     b       ty    f  th    f  k  ng.     When  Achmet 

w        t     th     b  t     p      h  f      necessaries,  he  over- 

b      d  th    p    pi       J    g  '  ^■h        "  That  is  the  inter- 

pte      fth      t      gkg         dmyf  them  rose  and  re- 
aidtd  tilhhdj        d      Al,  who  had  spent  the 

wh  1  d  y  pp  tly  I  t  g  f  hi  k  ns  and  pigeons,  but 
Ebl     k    w  t        h  t  1 15    w  il  -d  on  all  sides  with 

inqTiines  :  "  ^\  ho  is  this  that  has  come  among  us  ?     What 
iigh  rank  does  he  possess,  (hat  he  receives  such  honor?" 
10 
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AH,  who  had  known  me  merely  as  a  Hnwadji,  ■was  somi  nhal 
perplexed  how  to  explain  the  matter,  but  got  out  of  his  diffi- 
culty by  declaring  that  I  was  the  son  of  the  great  king  of  a{\ 
the  Franks. 

I  shall  not  soon  forget  that  noble  old  Albanian,  Taghijsiiir 
Bey  Actinet  who  piid  him  a  parting  visit  and  was  received 
w  th.  the  gr  ate^t  k  ndnea  c  nc  ve  1  a  strong  afl  t  n  f o 
h  m  Tl  e  Bey  n  learn  ng  that  I  was  ready  to  1  av  sent 
wo  d  to  me  that  he  ul  1  bring  i  ooni-iany  of  h  s  Arm.  ts 
lown  to  the  bank  f  ll  N  1  and  salute  n  y  flag  It  s  th 
first  t  me  tl  at  fig  has  been  s  en  he  e  sa  d  he  \.j  Acl  met 
a  d  I  m  t  have  t  p  oj  e  ly  honored  An  1  truly  e  n  ^h 
when  we  wer  all  embarkel  and  I  hal  g  ven  the  it  rs  inl 
f.tr  pes  to  the  Eth  oj.  aa  w  nd^  a  comi  a  y  of  abo  t  fiftj  sol 
U  e  s  ranged  themselves  along  the  h  gh  bank  and  sslitod  the 
■lag  w  th  <i,  lozen   attl  ng  voU  ys 

As  I  sailed  away  I  returned  the  salute  with  my  pistols, 
and  the  soldiers  fired  a  parting  volley  after  me  for  good  luck 
on  the  voyage,  but  so  recklessly  that  1  heard  the  sharp  whistle 
of  the  bullets  quite  close  to  the  vesseL  I  felt  more  grateful  to 
the  Bey  for  this  courtesy  than  for  his  kindness  to  myself. 
But  Berber  was  soon  left  behind ;  for  the  wind  was  fair,  and 
bore  me  southward,  deeper  into  Africa, 
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Forlunalo  Travel— The  Am  erics— Ethloplsd  Bcenory—Tha  Atbara  ilver- Darner— 4 
Melon  Patcli— AgrloultDie— Tlie  InliabltEints—CliJinge  of  Scenery— THe  l-'irst  Hip. 
polJotmnus-Crocodlles-Effect  ef  My  Jfap-Tha  Em!  and  Sallora— Arabs  In  EtMo- 
pla— OrnaniBQtBiatata— Bi/Blilr— The  Slave  Baklilta— We  Appioach  Mem-'. 

Of  bnnilng  ArricB."— Won^wOKTii. 

Tiijs  voyage  from  Berber  to  Klartoum  was  another  lipt  in  my 
chain  of  fortunate  travel  The  Ethiopian  Nile  sceniud  to  me 
more  beantiful  than  the  Egyptian ;  at  least,  the  vegetation  was 
richer,  the  air  milder  and  sweeter,  the  water  purer,  and  to 
crown  all,  the  north-wind  unfailirg.  Day  and  night  there  was 
a  fresh,  steady  breeze,  carrying  us  smoothly  against  the  cur- 
rent, at  the  precise  rate  of  speed  which  is  most  pleasant  in  a 
Bailing  craft — three  to  four  miles  an  hour.  The  temperature 
was  that  of  an  American  June,  the  nights  delioiously  mild  and 
Bweot,  and  the  full  moon  shone  with  a  splendor  unknown  in 
northern  latitudes.  I  was  in  perfect  health  of  body,  and  suf- 
fered no  apprehension  or  anxiety  for  the  future  to  disturb  mj 
happy  frame  of  mind. 

El  Mekheyref  looked  vei-y  picturesque  in  the  soft  clear 
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light  of  tlie  last  afternoon  hour,  as  I  sailed  away  from  it,  Ihn 
Bej's  mansion  and  tlie  mosc[ue  rose  conspicuously  ahoye  the 
long  lines  of  cliiy  walls,  and  groups  of  lusuriant  date-trees  in 
the  gardens  supplied  the  place  of  miuareta  and  spires.  Both 
shores,  above  the  city,  were  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and 
I  passed  many  thriving  villages  before  dusk  Even  under  the 
moon,  the  corn-fields  on  either  hand  were  green  and  hrigit.  I 
was  installed  Jn  a  temporary  cabin,  formed  of  my  lent-canTae, 
stretclied  ovei-  a  frame  of  palra-atlcka,  erected  on  the  narrow 
poop-deck.  Achmet  and  Ali  took  possession  of  tie  hold,  which 
they  occupied  as  kitchen  and  store-room.  The  rais,  sailors, 
and  the  two  beautiful  sheep  which  the  Bey  gave  me,  were  group- 
ed on  the  forecastle.  On  ibis  first  evening,  the  men,  fatigued 
by  their  extra  labors  on  ray  account,  were  silent,  and  I  was 
left  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  scene.  The  waves  rippled 
pleasantly  against  the  prow  of  the  America  ;  the  frogs  and 
crickets  kept  up  a  concert  along  the  shore,  and  the  ziJtxak,  or 
CTOCodile-bird,  uttered  his  sharp,  twittering  note  at  intervals. 
Hours  passed  fhut  before  I  was  wilhn^  to  close  roy  eyes. 

The  landscapes  next  moining  were  still  more  beautiful. 
Tho  Nile  WIS  as  bioad  as  m  Lower  Eg^pt,  flowing  between 
banks  of  the  moit  biilliint  grLen  Long  groves  of  palms  be- 
hind the  shoie,  shut  out  fiom  viiw  the  dcieit  tracts  beyond, 
and  my  voyage  all  day  was  a  panorama  of  the  richest  summer 
scenery.  Early  in  the  forenoon  I  passed  the  mouth  of  the  At- 
bara,  the  ancient  Astaboras,  and  the  first  tributary  stream 
which  the  traveller  meets  on  his  Journey  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean. Its  breadth  is  about  one-third  that  of  the  maiu  river 
but  the  volume  of  water  must  be  in  a  much  smaller  proportion, 
The  water  is  a  clear,  bright  green,  and  its  junction  with  the 
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darker  Nile  is  distinctly  marked.  I  could  look  up  the  Atliara 
for  aliout  a  mile,  to  wlierc  it  curved  out  of  sight  between  high 
green  banks  covered  with  flowering  mimosas.  It  was  a  charm- 
ing piece  of  river  scenery,  and  I  longed  to  follow  the  streair 
upward  through  the  wild  domains  of  the  Halleogas  and  Ha- 
deudoas,  through  tlie  forests  and  jungles  of  Takka  and  Sohan- 
galla,  to  where,  an  impetuous  torrent,  it  foams  through  the 
A-lpine  highlands  of  Saman,  under  the  eternal  snows  of  Ahba- 
Jaret  and  Amha-Hai.  In  Abyssinia  it  bears  tlie  name  of  Ta- 
cazze,  but  afterwards  through  the  greater  part  cf  its  course,  is 
called  the  Atbara  (and  the  country  it  waters,  Dar  Atbara),  ex- 
cept at  its  junctica  witk  the  Nile,  where  the  natives  name  it 
El-balir  Mogran. 

Two  or  three  hours  later  we  reached  tie  large  town  of  Da. 
mer,  whieh  gives  its  name  to  the  point  of  land  between  the 
two  rivers.  It  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  shore,  and  is  a 
collection  of  mud  buildiugs,  scattered  through  a  grove  of  sont 
trees.  My  sailors  stopped  to  get  some  mats,  and  I  climbed 
the  bank  to  look  at  the  place,  but  there  was  nothing  in  the 
view  to  tempt  me  to  enter.  During  the  day  we  stopped  at  an 
island  in  the  river,  to  buy  some  vegetables.  Two  men  were 
guarding  a  large  patch  of  ripe  melons  and  cucumbers,  behind 
which  extended  fields  of  dourra,  divided  by  hedges  of  a  kind 
of  shrub  cypress,  all  overgrown  with  a  purple  convolvulus  in 
flower,  and  a  wild  gourd-vino,  with  bright  yellow  blossoms. 
In  wandering  through  the  luxuriant  mazes  of  vegetation,  I 
came  upon  a  dwelling  of  the  natives — a  nest  or  arbor,  scooped 
out  of  a  thick  clump  cf  shrubs,  and  oorered  with  dry  branches. 
It  resembled  the  milpas,  or  brush-huts  of  tlie  Mexican  ranche- 
ros.     The  only  furuiture  was  a  frame  of  palm-sticks,  serving 
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as  a  divan,  aiid  four  stones,  arranged  so  as  to  form  a  fiie-plaee 
On  returning  to  tho  shore,  I  found  Aetmet  in  diajiute  ftith 
the  two  men.  He  had  taken  some  melons,  for  which  ho  offer- 
ed them  two  aiid  a  half  piastrea.  They  demanded  more,  hn'. 
as  he  had  purchased  melons  for  less  in  El  Mekheyref,  he  re- 
fused, and  g  gthmthm  ytkthml  pf 
"  Well,"       Ithyyu  mt  dw  th 

mit;"  h  t  th  Y  w     Id  'iell       m       t    mj       I  Th    1  tt 

however,  pro        d      hwlft       Imdfdt  d      m 

sour  milk     t       th     ii  t       1  te  t  d  th     w  th      Th 

bean-field      Igth     h       hdjtb       t    mpl  d  d  wn  h j 
hippopot  m         h        hgftptw  mth        ft  mud 

near  the  w  t 

Alldyw         Idbtwnhesf      gttn      ft! 
ripest  g  Ethbksfth  th^hh         g 

are  studd  d  w  th  w  t     wh    1    wl  kg  t  h 

day  nor  hj        Lt      It         pi  t  t  th      t  t  i 

ascending      d  d         d    g       U    h       th         I  pi    h         f  tb 
precious  bl     d    f  th     N 1  t  j        d      t     tl     b        h  ng 

veins  wh  1  tb     1  f      f  th  t  t    m    g       1.     Th    wheel 

were  tur    dby  1  IDkl  nh  o- 

ciferous  mid       th    whil         Ithwt      w  ydt 

Belda  dist     t  f        th  th    h  11  w  t      k     £  th    d  urn 

There,  where  I  expected  to  sail  through  a  wilderness,  I 
found  a  garden,  Ethiopia  might  become,  in  other  hands,  the 
richest  and  most  productive  part  of  Africa.  The  people  are 
industrious  and  peaceable,  and  deserve  better  masters.  Their 
dread  of  the  Turks  is  estreme,  and  so  is  their  hatred.  I  stop- 
ped ooe  evening  at  a  little  village  on  the  western  bank      The 
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sailors  were  sent  to  the  houses  to  procure  fowls  and  eggs,  and 
after  a  long  time  two  men  appeared,  hringiag,  as  thej  said,  tlj« 
only  chicken  in  the  place.  They  came  up  slowly,  stooped  and 
touched  the  ground,  and  then  laid  their  hands  on  their  Keads, 
signiijing  that  they  were  as  dust  before  my  feet,  Achmot 
paid  them  the  thirty  paras  they  demanded,  and  when  they  saw 
that  the  supposed  Turks  had  no  disposition  to  elieat  thi-ra,  they 
went  back  and  brought  more  fowls.  Travellers  who  go  by  the 
land  routes  give  the  people  an  excellent  character  for  hospital- 
ity. I  was  informed  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  buy  any- 
thing, even  when  double  the  value  of  the  article  is  tendered, 
hut  by  asking  for  it  as  a  favor,  they  will  eteerfully  give  what- 
ever they  have. 

When  I  crept  out  of  my  tent  on  the  third  morning,  the  fta. 
tures  of  Uie  scenery  were  somewhat  changed.  A  blue  chain 
of  hills,  which  we  had  passed  in  the  uight,  lay  behind  ua,  and 
a  long,  graceful  mountain  range  rose  on  the  right,  broken  by  a 
pass  which  was  cut  through  it  at  right  angles  to  its  course. 
The  mountains  retreated  out  of  my  horizon  duriug  the  fore- 
noon, but  in  the  afternoon  again  approached  nearly  to  the 
water's  edge,  on  the  eastern  bank.  They  were  of  a  dark-red 
color,  exhibiting  a  broken,  mound-like  formation.  We  passed 
several  islands  during  the  day — beds  of  glorious  vegetation. 
The  sakias  were  turning  at  intervals  of  a  hundred  yards  or 
less,  and  the  rustling  felds  of  wheat  and  dourra  seemed  burst- 
ing with  the  fulness  of  their  juices.  I  now  began  to  notice 
that  warm  vermilion  tinge  of  the  clouds,  which  ia  frei{uently 
exhibited  near  the  Ei{uator,  but  is  nowhere  so  striking  nb  in 
Central  Africa.  I-jing  heavily  along  the  horizon,  in  thewarni 
hours  of  the  day,  they  appeared  to  glow  with  a  dead,  smould- 
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ering  fire,  like  Lracds  wbich  are  soft  wliite  ashes  on  the  out 
side,  but  living  coals  within. 

On  the  same  fiay  I  saw  the  first  hippopotamus.  Tiie  men 
discerned  him  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off,  as  he  came  up  tc 
breathe,  and  called  lay  attention  to  him.  Our  tobsqI  was  run 
towards  him,  and  the  sailors  shouted,  to  draw  his  attention  : 
"  How  is  your  wife,  old  boj  ?  "  "  Is  your  son  married  yet  ?  " 
and  other  like  exclamations.  They  insisted  upon  it  that  his 
curiosity  would  he  excited  by  this  means,  and  he  would  allow 
us  to  approaoh.  I  saw  him  at  last  within  a  hundred  yards,  but 
only  the  enormous  head,  which  was  more  than  three  feet  in 
breadth  across  the  ears.  He  raised  it  with  a  tremendous  snorx, 
opening  his  huge  mouth  at  the  same  time,  and  I  thought  I  had 
never  seen  a  more  frightful-looking  monster.  He  came  up  in 
our  wake,  after  we  had  passed,  and  followed  us  for  some  time. 
Directly  afterwards  we  spied  five  crocodiles  on  a  sand-baitk. 
One  of  them  was  of  a  grayish-yellow  color,  and  upward  of 
twenty  feet  in  length.  We  approached  quietly  to  within  a  few 
yards  of  them,  when  my  men  raised  their  poles  and  shouted. 
The  beasts  started  from  their  sleep  and  dashed  quickly  into 
the  water,  the  big  yellow  one  striking  so  violently  against  our 
hull,  that  I  am  sure  he  went  off  with  a  head-ache.  The  natives 
bave  many  superstitions  concerning  the  hippopotamus,  and  re- 
lated to  me  some  astonishing,  examples  of  his  cunning  and 
sagacity.  Among  others,  they  asserted  that  an  Arab  woman, 
at  Ahou-Hammed,  went  down  to  the  river  to  wash  some  clothes, 
once  upon  a  time.  She  laid  the  garments  upon  some  smooth 
stones,  and  was  engaged  in  trampling  them  with  her  feet,  wtea 
a  huge  hippopotamus  thrust  his  head  out  of  the  river,  and  aftoi 
watching  her  for  some  time,  made  for  the  shore.     The  woman 
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fled  in  terror,  leaving  the  clothes  beliind  her;  whereupon  the 
beast  immediately  took  her  place,  and  pouiidciJ  awa.y  so  vig' 
oroTisly  with  his  feet,  that  in  a  short  time  there  was  not  left 
a  fragment  as  big  as  your  hand. 

On  making  inquiries  for  the  ruins  of  Meroe,  which  we  were 
then  approaching,  the  rai's  only  knew  that  there  were  soma 
"  heioot  liadeem  "  (ancient  houses)  near  the  villago  of  Bedjer- 
owijeh,  which  we  would  probably  reach  that  night.  As  I  fonnd 
on  my  map  a  name  which  nearly  corresponded  to  that  of  the 
viOage,  I  had  no  doubt  that  this  was  Meroii,  asd  gave  orders 
that  the  boat  should  halt  until  the  next  day.  The  rais  was 
greatly  surprised  at  my  knowing  the  names  of  all  the  towns 
along  the  river,  seeing  that  I  had  never  been  there  before.  I 
showed  him  my  map,  and  told  him  that  I  knew  from  it,  the 
name  of  every  mountain,  every  village,  and  every  river,  from 
Cairo  to  Abyssinia,  The  men  crowded  around  and  inspected 
it  with  the  utmost  astonishment,  and  when  I  pointed  out  to 
them  the  location  of  Mecca,  and  read  them  the  names  of  all 
the  villages  as  far  as  Khartoum,  they  regarded  it  with  an  ex- 
pression of  reverential  awe.  "  Wallah  ! "  exclaimed  the  rais : 
"  this  is  truly  a  wonderful  Frank ! " 

My  rais,  whose  name  was  Bakhid,  belonged,  with  his  men, 
to  the  Nubian  tribe  of  M^hass,  below  Dougola.  They  were 
tall,  well-formed  man,  with  straight  features  and  high  cheek- 
bones, but  the  lips  were  thicker  than  those  of  the  Arab  tribes 
of  Ethiopia,  The  latter  are  of  almost  pure  Shemitie  blood, 
and  are  descended  from  families  which  emigrated  into  Africa 
from  the  Hedjaz,  seven  or  eight  centuries  ago.  This  accounts 
for  the  prevalence  and  purity  of  the  Arab  language  in  these 
regions.  The  descendants  of  the  Bjaaleyn,  or  tribe  of  "Beni 
10* 
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Koreisli,  of  Yemen,  are  still  to  he  found  in  the  ooun.rj  of  the 
Atbara,  and  there  are  those  in  Ethiopia,  who  claim  to  be  de- 
scendants from  the  line  of  the  Ahhaaides  and  the  Ommiadea, 
There  has  beoa  very  little  intermixture  with  the  negro  races 
beyond  Sennaar,  who  are  looked  upon  as  little  better  than  wild 
beasts.  The  Arabic  language  is  spoken  from  the  Red  Sea  to 
the  borders  of  Dar-For  and  Boraou,  and  aoeordiog  to  Burck- 
hardt,  the  prevalent  idioms  are  those  of  Hedjaz,  ia  Arabia. 
The  distinction  between  the  descendants  of  the  old  Arab  stock, 
and  those  who,  like  the  Ababdehs  and  Bishorees,  belong  to  tke 
native  African  races,  ia  obvious  to  the  moat  careless  observer. 
The  latter,  however,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Negi'o 
race,  from  which  they  differ  still  more  widely. 

Rais  Bakhid  had  with  him  a  son  named  Ibrahim — a  boj 
of  twelve.  His  head  was  shaven  bo  as  to  leave  a  circular  tuft 
of  hair  on  the  crown ;  large  silver  rings  hung  from  his  ears, 
and  each  cheek  was  adorned  with  four  broad  Scars — three  hori- 
zontal, and  one  vortical, — ^which  were  produced  by  gashing  the 
skin  with  a  knife,  and  then  raising  the  flesh  so  as  to  prevent 
the  edges  from  uniting.  All  the  Nubian  tribos  are  scarred  in 
the  same  way,  frequently  upon  the  breast  and  baok  as  well  as 
the  face,  and  the  number  and  position  of  the  marks  is  g(!nerally 
a  token  of  the  particular  tribe  to  which  the  person  belongs. 
The  slaves  brought  from  the  mountains  of  Eazogl,  on  the 
Abyssinian  frontier,  have  a  still  greater  profusion  of  these  bar- 
baric ornaments.  1  bad  another  Mahassee  on  board — a  fellow 
of  five  and  twenty,  named  Besbir,  who  kept  all  the  others  m  a 
continual  laugh  with  his  droll  sayings.  He  spoke  the  d  alect 
of  bis  tribe,  not  a  word  of  which  I  could  under'ifint  luthis 
face  and  voice  were  so  comical,  tiiat  I  lau^he  1  mvniutarilj 
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whenever  he  spoke.  He  was  a  graceless  fellow,  given  to  all 
sorts  of  debauchery,  and  was  never  so  happy  as  when  he  could 
drink  his  fill  of  om  bilbil,  (tlie  "  mother  of  nightingales,")  as 
the  beer  of  the  country  is  called,  because  be  who  drinks  it, 

Anotber  curious  character  was  an  old  woman  named  Bak- 
hita,  a  slave  of  tbe  owner  of  the  vessel,  who  acted  as  cook  for 
tbo  sailors.  She  sat  sciuatted  on  the  forward  deck  all  day 
hideously  and  nakedly  ugly,  but  performed  her  daties  so  regu 
larly  and  with  such  a  contented  face,  laughing  heartily  at  all 
the  jokes  which  the  men  made  at  her  expense,  that  I  soon  learn- 
ed to  tolerate  her  presence,  which  was  at  first  disgusting.  She 
was  a  native  of  the  mountains  of  Dar-Fflr,  but  had  been  captur- 
ed by  the  slave-hunters  when  a  child.  She  was  in  Shendy  on 
the  night  when  Ismail  Pasha  and  bis  soldiers  were  burned  tfl 
death  by  Mek  Nemr,  in  tbe  year  1822.  But  with  all  my  ques- 
tioning, she  could  give  no  account  of  the  m  a  1  t  w  s  a 
marvel  that  she  remembered  it  at  all.  L  f  w  t  h  a 
blank  page,  and  wbat  one  day  might  write  p  t  t  esi 
day  erased.  She  sat  from  morning  till  n  gbt  g  d  g  tbe 
dourra  between  two  flat  stones^  precisely  as  tb   M  w    len 

grind  their  maize,  occasionally  rubbing  b  b  d  p  n  her 
woolly  bead  to  rid  them  of  the  paste.  H  Ij  t  11  was 
my  white  sheep,  which,  in  its  search  after  food,  would  deliber- 
ately seiae  her  mealy  top-knots  and  begin  to  chew  them.  Her 
yells,  at  suet  times,  were  tbe  signal  for  a  fresh  attack  of  Be- 
sbir's  drollery  Yet  old,  and  ugly,  andimbruted  as  she  was,  no 
Prankish  belle,  whose  bloom  is  beginning  to  wane,  could  bavo 
bet.n  more  sensitive  about  her  age.  I  was  delighted  to  find 
dm  touch  of  viuity  m  her ;  it  was  the  only  trace  of  feminina 
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nature  slie  ever  betrayed.  Bestir's  declaration  that  she  was  s 
hundred  and  fifty  years  old,  roused  her  to  £ury.  She  rose  up, 
turned  to  me  with  a  face  so  hideously  distorted  that  I  could 
not  laugh  at  it,  and  yelled  out :  "  Look  at  me,  0  my  lord  I  and 
teli  me  if  this  son  of  a  dog  speaks  the  truth  ! "  "  He  lies, 
Bakhita,"  I  answered ;  "  I  should  say  that  you  were  not  more 
than  thirty  years  old."  The  fury  of  her  face  was  instantly  re- 
placed hj  a  simper  of  Tariity  which  made  it  even  moro  hideous; 
hut  from  that  time  Bakhita  considered  me  as  her  friend.  Be- 
shir,  who  never  missed  an  opportunity  of  hailing  the  people  on 
shore,  called  out  one  day  to  a  dam'el  who  came  down  to  the 
river  for  water  :  "  Here  is  joui  Sl'^te^  on  hoird  "  The  ami- 
able maiden,  not  at  all  pleiaed  with  the  compirison,  rejoined 
"  Am  I  sister  to  a  hyena  '  " — a  compliment,  over  which  the 
old  woman  ehuokled  for  a  long  time 

The  wind  fell  at  sunset,  when  we  were  about  seven  miles 
from  Meroe,  and  while  the  aaOora  moored  the  boat  to  the  shore 
and  built  a  fire  to  cook  the  head  and  ribs  of  my  sheep,  I  climb- 
ed the  bank,  to  get  a  sight  of  the  country.  As  far  as  I  could 
see,  the  soil  was  cultivated,  principally  with  cotton  and  dourra. 
The  cotton  was  both  in  flower  and  pod,  and  waa  of  escellout 
equality,  Achmet  and  I  visited  a  water-mill,  under  the  charge 
of  a  Diuka  slave,  who  came  up  humbly  and  kissed  our  hands 
Wo  commanded  him  to  go  on  with  his  work,  when  he  took  his 
seat  on  the  beam  of  the  wheel  and  drove  his  cows  around,  to 
the  accompaniment  of  a  loud,  shrill  song,  which,  at  a  distance 
harmonized  strangely  with  the  cry  of  -the  jackal,  in  the  doperta 
away  beyond  the  river. 
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■t  Bwljorowiyeh— Tiie  Enins  or  Morot— Walk  Acroatlie  Plain— The  Pj'i*- 
tlielr  Ma3oni7— The  Tuwer  and  Yault— Finding  of  the  Tn»- 
aura— TheBawndQronp— MoreEnins-eileoftheCibf—Numberof  Uie  Pyrnraiai 
—The  Anliqultj-  at  MeroS— EtblopUn  and  Egyptian  CIvillj&tlon— Tho  Cauonslan 
Bace— KaGectloDB. 

A  LIGHT  breeze  sprang  ap  soon  after  midniglit,  and  when  I 
arose,  at  sunrise,  we  were  approaching  the  village  of  Bcdjer- 
owiyeli.  By  the  time  coffee  was  ready,  the  America  was  moor- 
ed at  the  landing-plaee,  and  Ears  Bakhid,  who  was  familiar 
with  all  the  localities,  stood  in  waiting.  Achmet,  with  Beshir 
and  another  sailor,  also  accompanied  me.  We  eroased  some 
fields  of  cotton  and  dookhn  to  the  village,  which  was  a  cluster 
of  tokuls,  or  circular  huts  of  mud  and  sticks,  in  a  grove  of 
fiont  trees.  The  rais  tried  to  procure  a  donkey  for  me,  but  the 
people,  who  took  me  for  an  Egyptian,  and  appeared  very  timo- 
rous and  humble,  deuied  having  any,  although  I  saw  two  half- 
starved  beasts  among  the  trees.  Wo  therefore  set  out  on  foot^ 
toward  a  range  of  mountains,  about  five  miles  distant. 

The  discovery  of  the  ruins  of  Meroii  is  of  comparatively 
recent  date,  and  it  is  only  within  a  very  short  time  that  tbeii 
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true  character  and  place  in  Ethiopian  history  have  bDen  aatisi 
faetorily  established.  Hoskins,  Cailliaud  and  Ferlini  were  the 
first  to  direct  the  attention  of  antiqadrians  to  thia  qinrter,  md 
the  later  and  more  complete  researches  of  Lepsius  Icdve  room 
for  little  more  to  ho  discovered  coDet,rnmg  them  It  la  re- 
markable that  hoth  Bruce  and  Bnrckhaidt,  who  tiavelied  by 
land  from  Berber  to  Shondy,  faikd  to  see  the  luina  which 
must  have  been  visible  from  the  road  thej  followed  The  for- 
mer, in  fact,  apeaka  of  the  broken  pedcfah,  curved  sf one*  and 
pottery  which  are  scattered  over  the  plam  and  aagely  siys : 
"  It  ia  impossible  to  avoid  risking  %  guess  that  this  is  thi,  an- 
cient city  of  Meroe" — but  he  does  not  mention  the  groa[js  if 
pyramids  which  m-o  so  conspicuous  a  feature  in  the  landscape. 

Our  path  led  over  a  plain  coveied  wiih  thorny  shiubs  at 
first,  but  afterwards  hai'd  black  grwel  and  we  had  not  gone 
more  than  a  mile  before  the  rais  pointed  out  the  pyramids  Df 
the  ancient  Ethiopian  city.  I  know  it  onl>  iiom  its  mention 
in  history,  and  had  never  read  any  desciiption  of  its  remains; 
consequently  I  waa  surprised  to  sco  before  me,  in  the  vapory 
morning  air,  what  appeared  to  be  the  ruins  of  pylse  and  porti- 
cos, as  grand  and  lofty  as  tliose  of  Karnak.  Rising  between 
ua  and  the  mountains,  they  had  an  imposing  effect,  and  I  ap- 
proached them  with  excited  anticipations.  As  we  advanced, 
however,  and  the  morning  vapors  melted  away,  I  found  that 
they  derived  much  of  their  apparent  height  from  the  hill  upon 
which  they  are  built,  and  that,  instead  of  being  the  shattered 
part*  of  one  immense  temple,  they  were  a  group  of  separate 
pyramids,  standing  amid  the  ruins  of  othera  which  have  been 
completely  destroyed. 

We  reached  them  after  a  walk  of  about  four  miles.     Thoj 
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Btand  apjn  a  Barrow,  cresceut-shiLped  hill,  whioli  rises  forty  oi 
fifty  feet  from  the  plain,  presenting  its  convex  front  to  the 
Nile,  wliile  toward  the  east  its  Lolloiv  curve  embraces  a  small 
valley  lying  between  it  and  the  mountain  range.  Its  ridge  ia 
crowned  with  a  long  line  of  pyramids,  standing  so  close  to  each 
other  that  their  bases  almost  meet,  but  presenting  no  regular 
plan  or  association,  esoept  in  the  direction  of  their  faces.  None 
of  them  retaiuB  il«  apex,  and  they  are  all  more  or  less  ruined, 
though  two  are  perfect  to  within  a  few  courses  of  the  top,  I 
climbed  one  of  the  highest,  from  which  I  could  overlook  the 
whole  group,  as  well  as  another  cluster,  which  crowned  the 
summit  of  a  low  ridge  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  opposite. 
Of  those  among  which  I  stood,  there  were  sixteen,  in  different 
degrees  of  ruin,  besides  the  shapeless  stone-heaps  of  many 
more.  They  are  all  built  of  fine  red  sandstone,  in  regular 
courses  of  masonry,  the  spaces  of  which  are  not  filled,  or  cased, 
as  in  the  Egyptian  pyramids,  except  at  the  eomejs,  which  are 
covered  with  a  narrow  hem  or  moulding,  in  order  to  give  a 
smooth  outline.  The  stones  are  about  eighteen  inches  high, 
and  the  recession  of  each  course  vane'  from  two  to  four  iaehes, 
so  that  the  height  of  the  structure  is  always  much  greater  than 
the  breadth  of  the  base.  A  peculiarity  of  these  pyramids  is, 
that  the  sides  are  not  straight  but  curved  lines,  of  different 
degrees  of  convexity,  and  the  breadth  of  the  courses  of  stone 
is  adjusted  with  the  utmost  nicety,  so  as  to  produce  this  form. 
They  are  small,  compared  with  the  enormous  piles  of  G-izeh 
and  Dashoor,  but  singularly  graoefiil  and  elegant  in  appearance. 
Not  one  of  the  group  is  more  than  seventy  feet  in  height,  nor 
when  complete  could  have  exceeded  one  hundred. 

All    r  ceaily  dll  have  a  small  chamber  attached  to  the  ex 
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terior,  exactly  against  tbe  centre  of  tbeir  eastern  sides,  but  nc 
passage  leading  into  tbe  interior ;  and  from  tbe  traces  of  Dr 
Lepsius's  labors,  by  whict  I  plainly  saw  that  he  bad  attempt 
ed  in  vain  to  find  an  entrance,  it  is  evident  that  they  are  mere- 
ly solid  piles  of  masonry,  and  that,  if  they  were  intended  aa 
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li  d  tb    d    rw  f  t  mpl        n     m       t 

scale,  and  tb         t    1     to         t    w     f  th       w  Ipt      d 

with  tbe  sa  1  w  d  g\  b  I  w  tb  j  mb  f  tl 
a  figure  of  h  j,  d  H  us  TIi  h  mb  w  q  t  m  11, 
and  not  high  enough  to  allow  me  to  stand  upright.  The  sculp- 
tures have  a  very  different  charaoter  from  those  in  the  tombs 
of  Thebes,  and  their  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Ptolemaic 
period  was  evident  at  the  first  glance.  Tbe  only  cartouches  of 
monarcbs  which  I  found  were  so  obliterated  tiiat  I  could  not 
identify  them,  but  the  figure  of  one  ot  the  kmga,  grasping  in 
one  hand  the  hair  of  a  group  of  captives,  while  with  the  other 
he  lifts  a  sword  to  slay  them,  bears  a  strikuig  resemblance  to 
that  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  on  the  pylon  of  the  temple  at 
Edfou.  Many  of  the  stones  in  the  vagt  heaps  whi:,h  lie  scat- 
tered over  the  hills,  are  covered  with  sculptures.  I  found  on 
some  tbe  winged  globe  and  scarabeila,  while  others  retained  the 
scroll  or  fillet  which  usually  covers  the  sloping  corners  of  a 
pylon.  On  the  northern  part  of  the  bill  I  found  several  bloeka 
of  limestone,  which  eshibited  a  procession  of  sculptured  figures 
brilliantly  colored. 

The  last  structure  on  the  southern  extremity  of  the  hill  is 
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rather  a  tower  than  a  pyramid,  conBisting  of  a  high  base  or 
foundation,  upon  which  is  raised  a  square  building,  tho  corners 
presenting  a  very  slight  slope  towards  the  top,  which  is  cover 
ed  with  ruins,  indicating  that  there  was  originally  another  and 
narrower  story  upon  it.  When  complete,  it  must  have  borne 
considerable  resemblance  to  the  Assyrian  towers,  the  remains 
of  which  are  found  at  Ninoveh.  On  this  part  of  the  hill  there 
are  many  small  detached  chambers,  all  facing  tho  oast,  and  the 
remains  of  a  large  building.  Here  Lepsius  appears  to  have 
expended  most  of  bis  labors,  and  the  heaps  of  stone  and  rub- 
bish he  has  left  behind  him  prevent  one  from  getting  a  very 
dear  idea  of  the  original  disposition  of  the  buildings.  He  lias 
quarried  one  of  the  pyramids  down  to  its  base,  without  finding 
any  chamber  within  or  pit  beneath  it.  My  rais,  who  was  at  a 
lo^  to  comprehend  the  object  of  my  visit,  spoke  of  Lepsius  as  a 
great  Erank  astrologer  who  had  kept  hundreds  of  the  people  at 
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I  took  a  sketeh  of  this  remarkable  cluster  of  rums  fi'oie 
tlieir  northera  end,  and  afterwards  another  from  the  valley  lio 
low,  whence  each  pyramid  appears  distinct  and  separate,  no 
one  covering  the  other.  The  rai's  and  sailors  were  puzzled 
what  to  make  of  mj  inspection  of  the  place,  but  finally  con- 
cluded that  I  hoped  to  find  a  few  golden  pigeons,  which  the 
Frank  astrologer  had  not  carried  away.  I  next  visited  tha 
eastern  group,  which  consists  of  ten  pyramids,  more  or  less  di- 
lapidated, and  the  ruiacil  foundations  of  sis  or  eight  more. 
The  largeat,  which  I  ascended,  consists  nf  thirty-five  courses 
of  stone,  and  is  about  fifty-three  feet  in  height,  eight  or  ten 
feet  of  the  apex  havhig  been  hurled  down.  Each  side  of  the 
apex  is  seventeen  paces,  or  about  forty-two  feet  long,  and  the 
angle  of  ascent'is  consequently  much  greater  than  in  the  pyra- 
mids of  Egypt.  On  the  slope  of  the  hill  are  the  substructions 
of  two  or  three  large  buildings,  of  which  sufficient  remains  to 
show  the  disposition  of  the  chambers  and  the  location  of  the 
doorways.  Towards  the  south,  near  where  the  valley  inclosed 
between  tho  two  groups  opens  upon  the  plain,  ai'e  the  remains 
of  other  pyramids  and  buildings,  and  some  large,  fortress-like 
ruins  are  seen  on  the  summits  of  the  mountains  to  the  Bast^ 
I  would  willingly  have  visited  them,  but  the  wmd  was  blowing 
fresh,  and  the  rais  was  impatient  to  get  back  to  his  vessel. 
Many  of  the  stones  of  the  pyramids  are  covered  with  rude  at- 
tempts at  sculpturing  camels  and  horses ;  no  doubt  by  the 
Arabs,  for  they  resemble  a  school-boy's  first  drawingaon  a 
slate — straight  sticks  for  legs,  squares  for  bodies,  and  triangles 
for  humps. 

Leaving  the  ruins  to  the  company  of  the  black  goats  that 
were  browaing  on  the  dry  grass,  growing  iB  bunches  at  their 
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eastern  base,  I  walked  to  another  group  of  pyramids,  wiiiuh  lay 
a  mile  aud  a  half  to  the  south-west,  towards  the  Nile.  As  wo 
approached  them,  a  herd  of  beautiful  gray  gazelles  started 
from  among  the  stones  and  hounded  away  into  the  Desert. 
"  These  were  the  teuts  of  the  poor  people,"  said  the  rais, 
pointing  to  the  pyramids :  "  the  Frank  found  no  golden  pi- 
geons hero."  They  were,  in  isuit,  smaller  and  more  dilapidated 
than  the  others.  Some  had  plain  hurial  chambers  attached  to 
their  eastern  sides,  hut  the  sculptures  were  few  and  insignifi- 
cant. There  were  sixteen  in  all,  more  or  les?  ruined.  Scat- 
tering mounds,  abounding  with  fragments  of  bricks  and  build- 
ing-stones, extended  from  these  ruins  nearly  to  the  river's  bank, 
a  distance  of  more  than  two  miles ;  and  the  foundations  of 
many  othei  pyramids  might  be  '.een  imong  them  The  total 
nuuibei  of  pyramid"  in  a  partial  state  of  piesenatir n— some 
being  nearly  jerfeot,  wliilo  a  few  retimed  only  two  or  three  of 
the  lower  c  urses— which  I  counted  on  the  site  of  iVIeroe,  wis 
forty  tu,o  Bcidefl  these,  I  noticed  the  traces  of  forty  or 
fifty  others,  which  had  been  whollj  dumolished  The  entire 
number,  hiwevcr  of  which  Meroe  could  boa&t,  in  its  prune 
was  ont  hiindrpl  and  ninety siv  The  mounds  neir  the 
river  which  coier  an  extent  ot  between  one  and  two  miks, 
piint  out  the  iitc  of  the  city  the  c'ipital  of  the  old  Hierarchy 
ot  Meroe  and  the  pyramids  are  no  doubt  the  tombs  of  its 
kings  and  piiests  It  is  rather  singular  that  the  city  lua  been 
so  (.ompletely  desttojed  is  the  principal  spoilers  of  Egypt, 
the  Peisians  never  penetrated  into  Ethiopia,  and  there  is  no 
ev  dente  if  the  stoi  cs  having  been  used  tj  any  extent  bj  thn 
Aribs.   IS  biilding  mafcr  aK 

The  i--am  uat  en  of  Men     hi,s  ^  he!  the   doubtful   que* 
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no  ev  1        wh   h 

fi    tb    dat     t  th    pyramids  earlier  tbaa 

the  fi    t           t  firth    t    th  d     cQtury  before  Christ. 

Egypt  tl       i        w         t       il  d  f    nn  Ethiopia,  but  Ethio- 
pia fr  m  E.jpt 

TJ  Ipt  t  M  al  eat  bl  sb  the  important  fact 
that  ti  an  t  >  th  p  tb  gh  f  a  dai-ker  eomplesion 
than  th  Egypt  (  th  y  ft  represented,  in  Egyp- 
tian Ipt  )  w  bk  til  m  ff  hoot  of  the  great  Can-, 
easian                Ai\  h  tb      tb  y  w  ginally  emigrants  from 

*  In  tJie  Letters  of  Lepsiue,  wliioli  wei'e  not  published  until  ufter 
my  return  from  Africa,  I  find  the  foUowiiig  passage,  llie  truth  of  which 
is  suppoi'tad  by  all  tie  erideaee  wa  poasese:  'The  EtJiiopinn  name 
compi'elietided  mueh  tliat  was  dissimilar,  among  the  ancients.  Tlie  an- 
oieut  popiilaiion  of  the  whole  Nile  Volley  as  far  as  Kliavfoum,  and  psi> 
hops,  also,  along  liie  Blue  River,  as  well  aa  tlie  tribes  of  the  Desert  tt 
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Northern  India  and  tlie  regions  about  Caalimere,  aa  the  Egyp- 
tians are  supposed  to  have  been,  or,  like  the  Beni  Koreish  at 
a  later  period,  cios&ed  over  fiom  the  Viibnn  Peninsula,  is  not 
30  easily  di,t«rmined  The  theoij  of  Pooocke  and  othtr 
j(.holarg,  hasel  on  the  presumed  antiquity  of  Meroe  that  hero 
was  the  fint  dawning  on  Afii:.an  soil  of  that  earliest  Indian 
Civilnsation,  whioh  afterwaids  culminated  it  Memjliia  tnd 
Thebes  13  overthrown ,  but  we  have  what  is  ot  still  greater 
significance — the  knowledge  that  the  highest  Civilization  m 
everv  age  of  the  world,  has  been  developed  by  the  race  to 
which  wo  belong 

I  walked  slowly  bick  to  the  boat,  over  tlie  desolate  plain, 
striving  to  create  from  tho^e  shapeless  piles  of  rum  the  splen 
dor  ot  which,  they  were  once  a  psit  The  sun,  and  the  wind, 
and  the  mountaii  s  and  the  ISile,  were  whit  they  hid  ever 
1  eeu  but  where  the  kings  anl  jriests  it  Meroe  walked  m 
the  1  imp  jf  their  triumphal  pioceaaiona,  a  poor,  submissive 
peasant  knelt  befoie  me  with  a  gourd  tull  of  goat's  milk  and 
if  I  had  asked  him  when  that  plain  had  been  inhabited  he 
would  have  answered  mi,  like  Chidliir  the  Pnphet  'Aa 
thou  seest  it  now  so  has  it  been  fir  ever  I  ' 

tlie  east  of  tlio  Nile,  and  the  Abyssinian  nations,  were  in  former  tlmea 
probably  even  more  distiniily  aeparated  from  the  negroes  tiian  i  ow.  and 
belonged  to  the  Caucasian  Race." 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 


TbK  Lsndscspes  of  Ethiopia— My  Evenings  bedde  tha  Hile— Experiences  of  tlie  Am- 
Elan  Nlghls— The  Story  of  the  aullans  Zobolde  aod  llie  Wocd-ciilto^Cbpiaiiter 
ofthe  Arabian  Tnlts—Eellgion. 

"  Fiir  It  was  Id  the  milrten  pfime 
Cttgood  Haroun  ifl-Jtoseblii."— TENNteoH. 

With  my  Toynge  od  the  Ethiopian  Nile  a  thread  of  romanee 
was  woven,  which,  in  the  Oriental  mood  that  had  now  become 
native  to  me,  greatly  added  to  the  cliarm  of  the  journey.  My 
nights'  entertainments  were  better  than  the  Arabian.  The 
moon  was  at  the  full  and  although,  daring  the  day,  a  light 
north-wiud  filled  my  sails,  it  invariably  fell  calm  at  sunset, 
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and  remained  so  for  two  or  three  boura.  During  the  after- 
noon, I  lay  streteLed  on  my  carpet  on  the  deck,  looking 
through  half-elosed  eyes  on  the  glittsring  riyer  and  his  bunks. 
The  western  shore  was  one  long  bower  of  Paradise — so  green, 
HO  bright,  so  heaped  with  the  deep,  cool  foliage  of  majestic 
sycamores  and  endlesa  clusters  of  palms.  I  had  seen  no  such 
beautiful  palms  since  leaving  Minyeh,  in  Lower  Egypt, 
Tliere  they  were  taller,  but  had  not  the  exceeding  richneBS  and 
glory  of  these,  The  siin  shone  hot  in  a  cloudless  blue  heaven, 
and  the  air  was  of  a  glassy,  burning  clearness,  like  that  which 
dwells  in  the  inmost  heart  of  fire.  The  colors  of  the  landscape 
were  as  if  enamelled  on  gold,  so  intense,  so  glowing  in  their  in- 
toiieating  depth  and  splendor.  When,  at  last,  the  wind  fell— 
except  a  breeze  just  strong  enough  to  shake  the  creamy  odor 
out  of  the  purple  bean-blossoms — and  the  sun  went  down  in  a 
bed  of  pale  orange  light,  the  moon  came  up  the  other  side  of 
heaven,  a  broad  disc  of  yellow  Ere,  and  bridged  the  (glassy 
Nile  with  her  beams. 

At  such  times,  I  &elected  a  pleasant  spot  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  river,  where  the  palms  were  loftiest  and  moat 
thickly  clustered,  and  had  the  boat  moored  to  the  shore. 
Achmet  then  spread  my  carpet  and  piled  my  "ushinns  on  tlie 
shelving  bank  of  white  sand,  at  the  foot  of  the  trees,  where,  as 
I  lay,  I  could  see  the  long,  feathery  leaves  high  above  my 
head,  and  at  the  same  time  look  upon  the  broad  wake  of  the 
moon,  as  she  rose  beyond  the  Nile.  The  sand  was  as  fine  and 
soft  as  a  bed  of  down,  and  retained  an  agreeable  warmth  from 
the  sunshine  which  had  lain  upon  it  all  day.  As  we  rarely 
halted  near  a  village,  there  was  no  sound  to  disturb  the  balmy 
repose  of  the  scene,  except,  now  and  then,  the  whine  of  a  jackal 
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prowling  along  tlie  edge  of  the  Desert.  Achmpt  crossed  hU 
legs  beside  me  on  the  sand,  aod  Ali,  wlio  at  such  times  had 
special  charge  of  my  pipe,  sat  at  my  feet,  ready  to  replenish  it 
aa  often  as  occasion  required.  My  boatmen,  after  gathering  dry 
palm-leaves  and  the  resinous  branches  of  the  mimosa,  kindled 
a  fi  e  bes  do  ome  ne  ghLor  g  i  at  li  of  looU  re  an  1  squatted 
around  t  smok  ug  and  ctatt  o^  n  sul  lued  tones  that  the  r 
^OS  t  m  Jit  not  1  t  rl  my  med  tat  ona  Tke  wh  te  tur 
!  n  an  1  lean  la  k  fa.ees  we  e  1  ught  out  n  str  ng  rel  ef 
bj  the  r  d  fi  e  1  ght  and  completed  the  reabty  of  a.  p  ctura 
wh  ch.  was  mo  e  bea  t  f  1  tha    d  eama 

On  tl  e  hi  t  f  tl  e  e  e  en  uj,  afte  my  p  pe  had  been  filled 
fo  the  th  d  t  ne  A  hrnet  h.  d  u^  that  I  showed  no  d  pos 
t  on  to  b  ak  the  s  lence  and  r  ghtly  ]  1^  ng  that  I  w  uld 
rathe  listen  than  talk  aldeaelme  Mate  sa  d  he  I 
kn  w  a  a  y  sto  es  s  k  the  st  y  telle  el  t  n  the  of 
fee  h  us  s  of  Ca  o  If  you  w  11  g  ve  n  e  i  erm  s,  on  I  w  11 
tell  you  s  me  wh  ch  I  th  nk  y       w  11  find  d    e  t  ng  Ex 

oelleut  I "  said  I ;  "  nothing  will  please  me  better,  provided 
you  fell  them,  in  Arabic.  This  will  be  more  agreeable  to  both 
of  us,  and  whenever  I  cannot  understand  your  worda  I  will 
jnterrtipt  you,  and  you  shall  explain  them  aa  well  as  yod  ean, 
in  English."  He  immedistely  commenced,  and  while  those 
evening  calms  lasted,  I  had  Buoh  a  living  esperienee  of  the 
Arabian  Nights,  as  would  have  seemed  to  me  a  greater  marvel 
than  any  they  describe,  had  it  been  foreshown  to  my  boyiah 
vision,  when  I  first  hung  over. the  charmed  pages.  There,  in 
my  African  mjod,  the  most  marvellous  particulars  seemed 
quite  real  and  natural,  and  I  enjoyed  those  flowers  of  Eastern 
romance  with  a  zest  uukuown  before.     After  my  recent  reoop. 
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tion  It  a  L.1DE,  of  the  1  ranks  in  tie  capital  f  Boiber  it  wis 
not  difiicult  t  imag  ne  myself  bhahnar  t!ie  feultan  of  the  In 
dies  espec  allj  as  the  moon  showed  me  my  tuibanel  shilow 
OB  the  aoad  If  the  amber  mouth  piece  of  my  pic  was  o'' 
studded  with  jewels  and  if  thi,  zcrf  which  held  iny  flee  cup 
was  brass  instead  of  gold,  it  w.is  all  the  same  by  moonlight. 
Actmet,  seated  on  the  sand,  a  little  holow  my  throne,  was 
Sieherazade,  and  Ali,  kneeling  at  my  feet,  her  sister,  Dinar- 
zade ;  though,  to  speak  candidly,  my  imagination  could  not 
Btretoh  quite  so  far.  In  this  ruspect,  Shahriar  had  greatly  the 
advantage  of  me,  I  bitterly  felt  the  difference  between  my 
duflky  vizier,  and  his  vizier's  daughter.  Nor  did  Ali,  who  lis- 
tened to  the  stories  with  great  interest,  expressing  his  satisfao- 
tion  occasionally  by  a  deep  guttural  chuckle,  ever  surprise  me 
by  saying  :  "  If  you  are  not  asleep,  my  sister,  I  beg  of  you  to 
recount  to  me  one  of  those  delightful  stories  you  know." 

Nevertheless,  those  nights  possessed  a  charm  which  sepa- 
rates them  from  all  other  nights  I  have  known.  The  stories 
resembled  those  of  the  Arabian  tale  in  being  sometimes  pro 
longed  from  one  day  to  another.  One  of  them,  iu  fact,  was 
"  Ganem,  the  Slave  of  Love,"  but,  as  told  by  Achmet,  differ- 
ing slightly  from  the  English  version.  The  principal  story, 
however,  was  new  to  me,  and  as  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  ever 
been  translated,  I  may  bo  pardoned  for  telling  it  as  it  was  told 
to  me,  taking  the  liberty  to  substitute  my  own  words  for  Ach- 
met's  mixture  of  Arabic  and  English.  I  was  too  thoroughly 
given  up  to  the  pleasant  illusion,  to  note  down  the  story  at  the 
time,  and  I  regret  that  many  peculiarities  of  espresaion  have 
escaped  me,  which  then  led  me  to  consider  it  a  genuine  product 
of  the  age  which  produced  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights. 
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"You  already  know,  my  Master,"  Acliinet  began,  "  that 
many  hundred  years  ago  all  the  people  of  Islam  were  goTemed 
by  a  caliph,  whose  capital  was  Baghdad,  aud  I  doubt  not  that 
you  have  heard  of  the  great  Caliph,  Haroun  Al-Raschid,  wiio 
certainly  was  not  only  the  wisest  maa  of  his  day,  but  the 
wisest  that  has  been  known  since  the  daya  of  our  Prophet, 
Mohammed,  whose  name  be  exalted  I  It  rarely  happens  that 
a  wise  and  great  man  ever  finds  a  wife,  whose  wisdom  is  any 
match  for  his  own;  for  as  the  wise  men  whom  Allah  sends 
upon  the  earth  are  few,  so  are  the  wise  women  still  fewer. 
But  herein  was  the  Caliph  favored  of  Heaven.  Since  the  days 
of  Balkis,  tlie  Queen  of  Sheba,  whom  even  the  prophet  Solo- 
mon could  not  help  -but  honor,  there  was  do  woman  equal  in 
virtue  or  in  wisdom  to  the  Sultana  Zubeydeh  (Zobeide).  The 
Calipii  never  failed  to  consult  her  on  all  important  iimtters, 
and  her  prudence  and  intelligence  were  united  with  his,  in  the 
government  of  his  great  empire,  even  as  the  sun  and  moon  are 
sometimes  seen  shining  in  the  heavens  at  the  same  time. 

■'  But  do  not  imagine  that  Haroun  Al-Raschid  and  the 
Haltana  Zubeydeh  were  destitute  of  faults.  None  except  the 
Prophets  of  God — may  their  names  be  extolled  for  ever ! — were 
ever  entirely  just,  or  wise,  or  prudent.  The  Caiiph  was  sub- 
ject to  fits  of  jealousy  and  mistrust,  which  frequently  led  him 
to  commit  acta  that  obliged  him,  afterwards,  to  eat  of  the  bit- 
tor  fruit  of  repentance ;  and  as  for  Zubeydeh,  with  all  her 
wisdom  she  had  a  sharp  tongue  in  her  head,  and  was  often  so 
Attle  discreet  as  to  say  things  which  brought  upon  her  the  dia- 
jileasure  of  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful. 

"  It  chanced  that,  once  upon  a  time,  they  were  both  seated 
ia  a  window  of  the  hare&m,  which  overlooked  one  of  the  streets 
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d  H  w  tb      dd      w    th       I    th    w  f    tb  p    t 

to  the  man,  which  stings  him  none  the  less  because  he  does  not 
feel  it  ?  Thou  serpent,  because  thou  hast  stung  me,  and  be- 
cause thou,  hast  made  sport  of  the  honest  poverty  of  that  poor 
creature,  thou  sbalt  take  the  serpent's  place  !'  Zubeydch  an- 
swered not  a  word,  for  she  knew  that  to  speak  would  but  in- 
crease the  Caliph's  acger.  Haroun  clapped  bis  bands  thrice, 
and  presently  Mesrour,  bis  chief  eunuch,  appeared.  '  Here 
Mesrour  I'  said  be,  '  take  tliis  woman  with  thee,  follow  yonder 
wood-cutt«r,  and  present  her  to  him  as  bis  wife,  whom  thfe  Ca- 
lipb  hath  ordered  him  to  accept.' 

"  Mesrour  laid  bis  hands  upon  his  breast  and  bowed  bis  head, 
in  token  of  obedience.  He  tben  beckoned  to  Zubeydeb,  wbb 
rose,  covered  herself  with 'a  veil  and  a  feridjee,  such  aa  is  worn 
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by  the  wives  of  t.he  poor,  and  followed  him.  Wlien  thej  had 
overtaion  the  wood-eutter,  Mearour  delivered  to  him  the  mea- 
sage  of  the  Caliph,  and  presented  to  him  the  veiled  Zubeydeh. 
'  There  is  no  God  but  God  ! '  said  the  poor  man  ;  '  but  how 
can  I  support  a  wife — I,  who  can  scarcely  lire  by  my  own  la^ 
bors?'  'Boat  thou  dare  to  diaobey  the  Commander  of  the 
Faithful?'  cried  Mesrour,  ia  such  a  savage  tone,  that  the  man 
trembled  from  head  to  foot;  but  Zubeydeh,  speaking  for  the 
first  time,  said  :  '  Take  me  with  thee,  0  Man !  since  it  ie  the 
Caliph's  will.  I  will  serve  thee  faithfully,  and  perhaps  the 
burden, of  thy  poverty  may  be  lightened  through  me,'  The 
man  thereupon  obeyed,  and  they  proceeded  together  to  his 
house,  which  was  in  a  remote  part  of  the  city.  There  were  but 
two  miserable  rooms,  with  a  roof  which  was  beginning  to  fall  in, 
from  decay.  The  wood-cutter,  having  thrown  down  hia  bundle, 
went  out  to  the  bazaar,  purchased  some  rica  and  a  little  salt, 
and  brought  a  Jar  of  water  from  the  fountain.  This  was  all  he 
could  afford,  and  Zubeydeh,  who  had  kindled  a  fire  in  the 
mean  time,  coohed  It  and  placed  it  before  him.  But  when  he 
would  have  had  her  raise  her  veil  and  sit  down  to  eat  with  hini, 
she  refused,  saying:  '  I  have  promised  that  I  shall  not  increase 
the  burden  of  thy  poverty.  Promise  mo,  in  return,  that  thou 
wiit  never  seek  to  look  upon  my  face,  nor  to  enter  that  room, 
which  I  have  chosen  for  my  apartment,  I  am  not  without 
learning,  0  Man  1  and  if  thou  wilt  respect  my  wishes,  it  shall 
be  well  for  thee,' 

"  The  wood-culter,  who  was  not  naturally  deficient  in  inte!- 
lig(^nce,  perceived  from  the  words  of  Zubeydeh  that  she  was  a 
Bunerior  person,  and,  judging  that  he  could  not  do  better  tkin 
to  follow  ber  counsel,' promised  at  once  all  that  she  desired 
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She  then  declared,  tliat  as  slic  intended  to  take  charge  of  his 
hoTisebold,  lie  must  give  to  her,  every  evening,  all  the  money 
he  had  received  for  his  wood  during  the  day.  The  man  con- 
sented to  this  likewise,  produced  a  handful  of  copper  coins, 
which  altogether  amounted  to  only  one  piastre — hut  you  must 
know,  my  master,  that  a  piastre,  in  the  days  of  Haroiin  AI- 
Raschid,  was  four  or  five  times  as  much  as  it  is  now-a-days 
Thus  they  li^ed  together  fur  several  weeks,  the  wood-outtof 
going  to  the  forest  every  day,  and  paying  his  gains  every  night 
into  the  hands  of  Zubeydch,  who  kept  his  miserable  house  clean 
and  comfortable  and  prepared  his  food.  She  managed  things 
with  so  much  economy  that  she  was  enabled  to  save  two  paras 
every  day,  out  of  the  piastre  which  he  gave  her.  When  she 
had  amassed  twenty  piastres  in  this  way,  she  gave  them  to  the 
wood-cutter,  sayicg :  '  Go  now  to  the  market  and  buy  thee  an 
ass  with  this  money.  Thou  canst  thus  bring  home  thrice  as 
much  wood  as  before,  and  tho  ass  can  subsist  upon  the  grass 
which  he  finds  in  the  forest,  and  which  costs  thee  nothing.' 
'By  Allah  I'  ozclaimed  the  wood-cutter;  'thou  art  a  won- 
derful woman,  and  I  will  obey  thee  in  every  thing.' 

"  He  forthwith  did  as  Zubeydeb  ordered,  and  was  now  en- 
abled to  give  her  three  or  four  piastres  every  evening.  She 
presented  him  with  a  more  decent  garment,  and  added  butter 
to  his  pillau  of  riee,  bat  still  preserved  such  a  strict  economy, 
that  in  a  short  time  he  was  master  of  thr-w  asses  instead  of 
one,  and  was  obliged  to  hire  a  man  to  assist  him  in  cutting 
wood.  One  evening,  aa  the  aases  came  home  with  their  loads, 
Zuleydeh  remarked  that  the  wood  gave  out  a  grateful  fra- 
grance, like  that  of  musk  or  ambergris,  and  upon  esaminiiig  ii 
more  closely,  she  found  that  it  was  a  most  precious  article— 
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in  fact,  tliat  it  had  been  cut  from  one  of  those  apity  trees  whicl 
sprang  up  where  the  tears  of  Adam  fell  upon  lie  Earth,  as  he 
bewailed  his  expulsion  from  Paradise.  For  at  that  time  the 
juices  of  the  fruits  of  Paradise  still  remained  in  his  body,  and 
his  tears  were  flavored  by  them — which  was  the  cause  of  all 
the  spices  that  grow  in  the  lands  of  Serendib  and  India.  Zu- 
beydeh  asked  of  the  wood-cutter  :  '  To  whom  dost  thou  sell  this 
wood?'  and  from  his  answer  she  found  that  it  was  all  purchased 
by  some  Jewish  merchants,  who  gave  him  no  more  for  it  than 
for  the  common  wood  with  which  she  cooked  his  rice.  '  The 
accursed  Jews!'  she  exclaimed:  'Go  thou  to  them  immedi- 
ately, and  threaten  to  accuse  them  before  the  Cadi  of  defraud- 
ing a  son  of  the  Faith,  unless  they  agree  to  pay  thee  for  thia 
wood  henceforth,  twelve  times  as  much  as  they  have  paid 
before ! ' 

"The  man  lost  no  time  in  visiting  the  Jewish  merchants, 
who,  when  they  saw  that  their  fraud  had  been  discovered,  were 
greatly  alarmed,  and  immediately  agi-eed  to  pay  him  all  that 
he  demanded.  The  wood-cutter  now  brought  home  every 
night  three  donkey-loada  of  the  precious  wood,  and  paid  to 
Zubeydeh  from  one  to  two  hundred  piastres.  She  was  soon 
able  to  purchase  a  better  house,  where  she  not  only  gave  the 
man  more  nourishing  food,  but  sent  for  a  teacher  to  instruct 
him  how  to  read  and  write.  Ho  bad  so  improved  in  appear- 
ance by  this  time,  and  had  profited  so  well  by  the  wise  conver- 
sation of  Zubeydch,  that  he  was  quite  like  another  person,  and 
those  who  had  known  him  in  his  poverty  no  longer  recognized 
him.  For  this  reason,  the  Caliph,  who  soon  repented  of  his 
anger  towards  Zubeydeh  and  made  every  effort  to  recover  her, 
was  unable  to  find  any  trace  of  him.     Mesrour  sought  day  and 
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Eigtt  tlirougL  the  streets  of  Baghdad,  but  as  Zuheydek  aevGr 
left  the  wood-cutter's  house,  all  his  search  was  in  vain,  aud  tho 
Caliph  was  like  one  distracted, 

"  One  day,  as  the  wood-cutter  was  on  his  way  to  the  forest 
he  was  met  by  three  persons,  who  desired  to  hire  his  asses  for 
the  day,  '  But,'  said  he,  '  I  make  my  Kving  from  the  wood 
which  the  asses  carry  to  the  eity.'  '  What  profit  do  you  mate 
upon  each  load  ? '  asked  one  of  the  men.  '  If  it  is  a  good 
load,  I  often  make  fifty  piastres,'  answered  the  wood-cutter. 
'  WeO,'  said  the  men,  '  we  will  give  you  two  hundred  pias- 
tres as  tho  hire  of  each  aas,  for  one  day.'  The  wood-cutter, 
who  had  not  ezpeoted  such  an  extraordinary  offer,  was  about 
to  accept  it  at  once,  when  fee  reflected  that  he  had  obeyed  in 
all  things  tlic  advice  of  Zubeydeh,  and  ought  not  to  take  such 
a  atep  witho\it  her  consent.  He  thereupon  requested  the  men 
to  wait  while  ho  returned  home  and  consulted  his  wife.  '  You 
have  done  right,  0  my  lord ! '  said  Zubeydeh :  '  I  commend 
your  prudence,  and  am  quite  willing  that  you  should  accept 
the  offer  of  the  men,  as  the  money  will  purchase  other  asses 
and  repay  you  for  the  loss  of  the  day's  profit,  if  the  persona 
should  not  return ' 

^  w  th   th      m     w      th         1 1     t  1    bb       wh  had 

m       d  tt       u       whlthyk^t      n      Idna       e 

f  th  hb     n    m       t  Th  y  h     d  th    1     k  J 

d  t  t  p  t  th  t  isur  tabq  nwhhthy 
h  1 1  k  n  1  t    B  wh       th  y    nt  nd  d  t       t  b 

1  h  th  m    1    a  h  f  m     h    t       B  t  All  h   who 

g  11  th  11        th     pi  n     f  th    w   k  d  t     ]      p 

f  t  m  nly  th  t  h  m  y  th  th  m  t  m  tt  u  n 
at   h    1    t      Th        bb       w    1 1    th  t  w  th  the 
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donkeys  and  loaded  them  with  all  their  spoils — great  sacks  of 
gold,  of  rubies,  diamonda  and  emeralds,  which  the  heasta  w  ere 
scarcely  "strong  enough  to  carry.  On  their  way  to  tie  river 
below  Baghdad,  where  the  boat  was  waiting  for  them,  two  of 
them  stopped  to  drinlt  at  a  well,  while  the  other  went  on  with 
the  asses.  Said  one  of  the  twain  to  the  other  :  "  Let  us  kill 
our  comrade,  tliat  we  may  have  the  greater  treasure."  He  at 
once  agreed  and  tiiej  had  no  sooner  overtaken  the  third  roh- 
1       th      th    fi    t  w  th  t    k     f  h        h      m   1    h     head 

fly  f    m  h     b  Ij      Th    t       th       p  i  d  t  g  tl       for  a 

Itlt  1         h  I  dimth        more 

th      hit     fth    t  h  Iklld  m    d        'If 

J       1  by    1    mm     m        th       h  If   j       w  II        th     end 

U  m  th  wh  1  said  th  th  bb  wh  f  d  t  gree. 
Th  y  p         tly      t     J  h     th      w  fh  th         w    d     and 

ft      hght        f         m    t  m     1   th    f  th  d       many 

1    th  t  tl   y  f  II  d    d      th         d 

Tk  fin  1        th  t  1        g  th  m  any 

Igtokfmhbttt  dtthwltt        h  use, 

wh       th  y  d      f  ly       th  th    t  j       th       baoka 

Cftwthm      mtfthirmt         h       tZl      leh's 
inmand  dthhy       k       tthh  Bt  when 

h    h  d    p    ed  f  th  m       d  th     pi     5       f  th   J  w  1   £li- 

d  th     wh  1  m    Z  b  jd  h        1        d         &  d        g  eat ! 

N  w  d  d  I  th  t  my  d  t  ac  pt  bl  t  H  m  and 
th  t  H     h     d  h  m    d  w  ftly  t     t         iple. 

I  B  t        h    k    w     t  wh  t  h  d  Ii  PI      d  t    th    rob 

be  d      rp      d  th  t   h      wi        f  th    t  w     Id  have 

hi        plmd       thb  hdtmltkithe 

•akldfthf         f  It        hh  dgto 
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the  law,  ttej  would  become  her  property,  if  they  had  not  been 
claimed  in  the  mean  time.  Of  course,  no  proclamation  of  the 
loss  was  made,  and  at  the  end  of  the  moon,  she  considered  that 
she  had  a  Just  right  to  the  treasure,  which,  upon  computation, 
proved  to  he  even  greater  than  that  of  the  Caliph  Haronn  Al- 
Raschid. 

"  She  commanded  the  wood-cutter  to  send  her  at  once  th» 
most  renowned  architect  of  Baghdad,  whom  she  directed  to 
huild,  exactly  opposite  to  the  Caliph's  Palace,  another  palace 
which  should  surpass  in  splendor  any  thing  that  had  ever  heen 
beheld.  For  the  purchase  of  the  materials  and  the  hire  of  the 
worimen,  she  gave  him  a  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold 
'  If  men  aslc,'  said  she,  '  foe  whom  you  are  building  the  palace, 
tell  them  it  is  for  the  son  of  a  foreign  king.'  The  architect 
employed  all  the  workmen  in  Baghdad,  and  followed  her  in- 
structions BO  well,  that  in  two  months  the  palace  was  finished 
The  like  of  it  had  never  been  seen,  and  the  Caliph's  palace 
faded  before  its  magnificence  as  the  face  of  the  moon  fades 
when  the  sun  has  risen  above  the  horizon.  The  w  ilia  weie  of 
marble,  white  as  snow;  the  gates  of  ivory,  inlaid  «ith  pearl , 
the  domes  were  gilded,  so  that  when  the  sun  shone,  the  eye 
could  not  look  upon  them ;  and  from  a  great  fountain  of  silver, 
in  the  court-yard,  a  jet  of  roso-colored  water,  which  diffused 
an  agreeable  odor,  leaped  into  air.  Of  this  palace  it  might 
be  said,  in  the  words  of  the  poet :  '  Truly  it  resembles  Para- 
dise ;  or  is  it  the  lost  House  of  Irem,  built  from  the  treasures 
of  King  Sheddad  ?  May  kindness  dwell  upon  the  lips  of  the 
lord  of  this  palace,  and  charity  find  refuge  in  his  heart,  that 
he  be  adjndged  worthy  to  enjoy  such  splendor  !' 

"  Daring  the  building  of  the  palace,  Zubejdeh  employed 
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the  best  ma  to  s  n  teach  og  the  wood  cutter  all  the  ir  ompl  sh 
ments  wh  ch  h  s  present  oond  t  on  re  {lu  e !  that  he  fchoul  1  pos- 
sess, la  a  hort  t  me  he  vaa  a  vcrj  jatt  rn  of  elega  e  n  h  s 
manner ;  his  words  were  ho  ec  and  sj  oken  w  tk  d  ^n  ty  an  1 
propriety  aal  h  a  d  mean  r  was  that  of  one  I  o  n  to  mmand 
rather  than  t  otey  'W  hen  he  ha  i  ^  ccee  le  I  ty  tl  e  full  es 
tent  of  he  w  shea  she  ramen  e  1  te  h  ng  h  m  to  pi  y  he  s 
and  spent  se  eral  h  urs  a  day  n  th  a  manner  unt  1  he  finally 
played  w  tl  a  sk  11  equal  to  Iier  own  By  th  s  t  me  the  palace 
was  eomjletel  ind  after  La  ng  j  r  ha  ei  h  r  es  and  lavea 
and  eve  y  th  g  nceessiry  t  the  mi  ntena  ce  of  a  pr  noely 
househoH  Z  heyleh  anl  the  woo  J  cutte  tool,  jos  e  a  on  of  t 
during  the  n  ghf  n  order  that  tliej  m  ght  n  t  be  ob  e  ed  ]y 
the  Caliph  2ubeydeh  1  a  le  the  wo  d  cutter  ememl  er  the 
promise  he  had  made  her  She  t  U  reta  ned  her  own  ajart 
moots,  w  th  a  number  of  female  laves  t  attend  her  and  she 
now  presented  to  hnn  as  i  ba  em  betom  ng  a  p  nee  twe  ty 
Circassian  j,   1    e    li  one  f   re    tha    tl  e     orn    j,  star 

"The  next  mo  ii  ng  she  lied  the  wo  d  cutte  anl  ad 
dressed  h  m  thus  'i  on  t>  e  my  lor  1 1  what  I  have  done  for 
you.  You  remember  m  what  misery  I  found  you,  and  how, 
by  your  following  my  advice,  every  thing  was  changed.  I  in- 
tend to  exalt  you  stlU  higter,  and  in  order  that  my  plans  may 
not  be  frustrated,  I  now  ask  you  to  promise  that  you  will  obey 
nie  in  all  things,  for  a  month  from  this  timo.'  Zuboydeh  made 
this  demand,  for  she  knew  how  quickly  a  change  of  fortune 
may  change  a  man's  character,  and  how  he  will  soon  come  to 
look  upon  that  as  a  right  which  A-lIah  granted  him  as  a  boon. 
But  t[ie  wood-cutfer  throw  himself  at  her  feet,  and  said  :  '  0 
Quoen  I  it  is  for  jou  to  command,  and  it  is  for  me  to  obey 
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!fou  liaye  taught  me  understanding  aad  wisdom ;  you  hava 
giYen  me  the  wealth  of  kings.  May  Allah  forget  me,  if  I  for- 
get to  give  you,  in  return,  gratitude  and  obedience.'  'G«, 
then,'  continued  Zubeydeh,  '  mount  this  horse,  and  attended 
by  twenty  slaves  on  horseback,  visit  the  ooffee-house  in  the 
great  bazaar.  Take  with  thee  a  purse  of  three  thousand  pieces 
of  gold,  and  as  thou  goest  on  thy  way,  scatter  a  handful  occa 
sionallj  among  the  beggars.  Take  thy  seat  in  the  coffee-house, 
whero  thou  wilt  see  the  Vizier's  son,  who  is  a  skilful  player 
of  chess.  He  will  challenge  the  multitude  to  play  with  him, 
and  when  no  one  accepts,  do  thou  engage  him  for  a  thousand 
pieces  of  gold.  Thou  wilt  win ;  but  pay  hun  the  thousand 
pieces  as  if  thou  hadst  lost,  give  two  hundred  pieces  to  the 
master  of  the  coffee-house,  divide  two  hundred  pieces  among 
the  attendants,  and  scatter  the  remainder  among  .the  beggars.' 
"  The  wood-eutter  performed  all  that  Zuheydeh  commanded. 
He  ac  ept  d  the  challenge  of  the  "( la  e  s  son  von  the  gtme 
yet  ja  I  h  m  a  tho  sind  p  e  es  of  gold  as  if  he  I  Jd  lo  t  nd 
then  role  1  ack  to  the  palace  f  llowed  by  the  aeclamat  ona  of 
the  mult  tude  who  we  e  loud  n  the  r  p  j  se"  of  h  !;  beauty 
the  elegance  of  his  spec  h  h  s  unbounde  1  munificence  in  1  the 
spl  nlo  of  h  s  attend'ince  Eve  y  day  he  vib  ted  the  coffee 
ho  fle  eave  two  hund  el  j  eces  f  gold  to  the  n  a  te  two 
hundrel  to  the  se  vants  inl  1  st  butel  sis  hund  d  a  ong 
the  begga  sBtth'\  n  mwth  chagrin  at 

h  3  defeat  tern        I     t  h  m     wh         n  a  f  w  daj     he  s   k 
ened  and  died.     Th        thm  mm     t     f  h    "N  aier  s  ear,  ha 

felt  a  great  des      t  tl  g     p   n      wh    e  wealth  and 

generosity  were  th    f  Ik    f    11  B  gh  I  d  1       he  believed 

himself  to  be  th  t    t    1        pi  th  Id,  he  deter 
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mined  tc    1    II    ge  h  m  t       gam       H    tli       p  t  1  th 

eoffee-ho        wh       li    li   I      t      m       d  I    g  wl      tl     w    d 
cutter  m  1    ]        pp  t       pi    d      th      b 

fore.     Th     w  d         w  tli  tii         tru  t  f  Z  1   j 

deh,  who  w         f    m  d    f    II  th  t  h  d  t  k      1 1  ee      H      t 
onceaocei.t  1  th    "\  h  11         t    ^1       f  k     ftw 

thu^and   1.  f  g  Id       Aft  h    d  f      lit  I  ttl      th 

Vizier  w      f     ly  b    t       1   t  th     w    d     tt      j    d  h  m  fh 
two  thoa      dp  f      11        ifhlilltthgmg 

away  anotl      th  d  1       d     t     d  t    h     p  1 

"  The  Vizier  took  hia  defeat  so  mucli  to  heart,  that  his  cha- 
grin, combined  with  grief  for  the  loss  of  hia  boh,  carried  him 
off  in  a  few  days.  This  circumstance  brought  the  whole  his- 
tory to  the  ears  of  Earonn  Al-Raachid  himself,  who  was  im- 
mediately seized  with  a  strong  desire  to  play  chess  with  the 
foreign  prince,  u.ot  doubting  but  that,  as  ho  bad  always  beaten 
hia  Vizier,  he  would  be  more  than  a  match  for  the  new  antago- 
nist. Accordingly  he  sent  an  ofB.cer  to  the  palace  of  the  wood- 
cutter, with  a  message  that  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful  de- 
sired to  offer  bis  hospitality  to  the  son  of  the  foreign  king. 
By  Zubeydeh'a  advice,  the  invitation  was  accepted,  and  the 
officer  apeedily  returned  to  Haroun  Al-Baaohid,  to  whom  he 
gave  such  a  description  of  the  magnificence  of  the  new  palace, 
that  the  Caliph's  mouth  began  to  water,  and  he  exclaimed  : 
'  By  Allah  !  I  must  look  to  this.  No  man,  who  has  not  the 
ring  of  Solomon  on  hia  finger,  shall  surpass  me  in  my  own  cap- 
ital ! "  In.  a  short  time  the  wood-cutter  arrived,  attired  in 
such  splendor  that  the  day  seemed  brighter  for  his  appearance, 
and  attended  by  forty  blaok  slaves,  in  dresses  of  crimson  ailk 
with  turbans  of  whit«  and  gold,  and  golden  swords  by  their 
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eidee.  They  formtd  a  double  row  from  the  court-yard  tc  the 
throne  hall  where  the  Calif  h  sat,  aui  up  the  aveuue  thus  form- 
ed the  wood  cutter  advanced  preceded  hy  two  slaves  in  dressea 
of  cloth  of  silver  who  placed  at  the  Caliph's  feet  two  crystal 
goblets  filled  ■with,  rubies  ind  emeralds  of  immense  size.  The 
Calipli  dobghted  with  this  superb  pr  sent,  rose,  embraced  the 
supposed  pimce  and  seated  him  li  his  side.  From  the  great 
wealth  displayed  by  the  wood  cutter  and  the  perfect  grace 
and  propriety  of  Lh  tnauneis  the  Caliph  suspectfld  that  ha 
was  no  leas  a  peiaonige  than  the  "ton  of  the  King  of  Cathay. 

"After  a  handsome  leiast  had  been  sei-ved,  the  Caliph 
proposed  a  ^ame  of  chess  tatii  g  thit  he  had  heard  much  of 
the  prince  s  skill  in  pld^lng  Alter  I  shall  have  played  with 
you,  0  Commander  of  the  F  i  thful  '  said  the  wood-cutter, 
'  you  will  hear  lo  moie  of  my  "LilL  The  Caliph  was  charm- 
ed with  tbe  m  desty  of  this  speech  and  the  compliment  to 
himself  ind  they  immediately  began  to  play.  The  wood-cut- 
ter, althoup^h  he  m  ^^ht  easily  have  beaten  the  Caliph,  suffered 
the  latter  to  win  the  first  ^ame  whn,h  jut  him  into  the  best 
humor  possible  But  when  the  second  game  had  been  played, 
and  the  woDd  cutter  was  the  viotor  he  jerceived  that  the  Ca- 
liph's face  became  dak  and  his  giod  humor  was  gone.  '  You 
are  too  generous  ti  your  seivant  0  Caliph!'  said  he;  'had 
you  not  given  me  this  success  as  an  encouragement,  I  should 
have  lost  a  second  time.'  At  these  words  Haroun  smiled,  and 
•,liey  played  a  tliird  game,  which  the  wood-outter  purposely  al- 
lowed him  to  win.  Such  was  the  counsel  given  to  him  by  Zu- 
beydeh,  who  said :  '  If  thou  permittest  him  to  win  the  first 
game,  he  will  bo  so  well  pleased,  that  thou  mayest  venture  to 
defeat  him  on  the  second  game.     Then,  when  he  has  won  th# 
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third  game,  thy  having  been  once  vietorious  will  reagnifyhia 
opinion  of  his  own  skill ;  for  where  we  ucYer  suffer  defeat,  W8 
at  last  regard  our  coacjueata  with  indifference.' 

"  The  result  was  preoiaely  as  Zubeydeh  had  predicted. 
The  Caliph  was  charmed  with  the  foreign  prince,  and  in  a  few 
days  made  him  his  Vizier.  Tlie  wood-cutter  filled  his  exalted 
station  with  dignity  and  judgment,  and  became  at  once  a  great 
favorite  with  the  people  of  Baghdad,  The  month  of  obedience 
which  he  promised  to  Zubeydeh  was  now  drawing  to  a  close 
when  she  said  to  him  :  '  Cease  to  visit  the  Caliph,  and  do  not 
leave  thy  palace  for  two  or  three  days.  When  the  Caliph 
sends  for  thee,  return  for  answer  that  thou  art  ill,'  She  fore- 
saw that  the  Caliph  would  then  come  to  see  his  Vizier,  and 
gave  the  wood-cutter  complete  instructions,  concerning  what  he 
should  say  and  do. 

"  Haroon  Al-Easohid  no  sooner  heard  of  the  illness  of  his 
Vizier  th      h  t  j  lly  t    h     p  lace,  to  see  him.     He 

was  amiz  d    t  th  d    jl    il       f  the  edifice.     '  Truly,' 

said  1       t  Jv        h     h     1    t      th  this  man  hath  found 

the  ring  f  &  1  m  wh  h  mj  1  th  assistance  of  the  ge- 
nii, I  11  y  1  f  I  h  such  a  palace  as  this.' 
He  fo  d  th  V  1  g  h  of  ebti-of-gold,  in  a 
chamb  th  11  wh  f  w  f  m  ther-of-pearl,  and  the 
floor  of  y  Th  w  f  t  m  f  perfumed  water  in  the 
centre  d  b  1  t  to  d  j  mine-t  ee,  growing  in  a  vaae 
of  cry  t  1  H  w  th  d  th  C  liph,  seating  himself 
on  one  end  of  the  couch ;  '  a  man  whom  the  genii  serve,  should 
have  the  secrets  of  health  in  his  hands,'  '  It  is  no  fever,'  said 
the  Vizier  ;  '  hut  the  other  dp.y  as  I  was  washing  myself  in  tha 
fountain,  before  the  evening  prayer,  I  stooped  too  near  the  jas' 
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mine  tree,  aud  one  of  its  tliorns  soratclied  my  left  arm, 
'What!'  cried  tte  Caliph,  in  amazement;  'tne  acratehofa 
blunt  jasmine- thorn  has  made  jon  iO  I'  '  You  wonder  at  it, 
DO  doubt,  0  Commander  of  the  Faithful ! '  said  the  Vizier ; 
'  fceoauBO,  only  a  few  months  ago,  you  saw  that  I  was  insensi- 
ble to  the  fangs  of  a  serpent,  which  had  fastened  upon  my 
heel.'  '  There  is  no  Uod  but  God ! '  exclaimed  Haroun  Al- 
RaaoHd,  as  by  these  words  he  recognized  the  poor  wood-cut- 
ter, who  had  passed  under  the  window  of  his  palace — '  hast 
thoa  indeed  found  the  ring  of  Solomon  ? — and  where  is  the  wo- 
man whom  Mesrour,  at  my  oommand,  brought  to  thee  ?' 

"  '  She  is  here  ! '  said  Zubeydeh,  entering  the  door,  Sho 
turned  towards  the  Caliph,  and  slightly  lifting  her  veil,  show- 
ed him  her  face,  more  beautiful  than  ever.  Haroun,  with  a 
ery  of  joy,  was  on  the  point  of  clasping  her  in  his  arms,  when 
he  stopped  suddenly,  and  said  ;  '  But  thou  art  now  the  wife  of 
that  man.'  'Not  so,  groat  Caliph  I'  exclaimed  the  Viaier 
who  rose  to  his  feet,  now  that  there  was  no  longer  any  need 
to  affect  illness ;  '  from  the  day  that  she  entered  my  house,  I 
have  never  seen  her  faoe.  By  the  beard  of  the  Prophet,  sho 
is  not  less  pure  than  sho  is  wise.  It  is  she  who  has  made  me 
al!  that  I  aiu.  Obedience  to  her  was  the  seed  from  which  the 
tree  of  my  fortune  has  grown,'  Zubeydeh  then  tnelt  at  the 
Caliph's  feet,  and  said :  '  0  Commander  of  the  Faithful,  re- 
store me  to  the  light  of  your  favor,  I  swear  to  you  that  I  am 
not  less  your  wife  than  when  the  cloud  of  your  anger  over- 
shadowed me.  This  honorable  man  has  never  ceased  to  re- 
spect me.  My  thoughtless  words  led  you  to  send  me  forth  to 
take  the  place  of  the  serpent,  but  I  have  now  shown  you  that 
ft  wife  may  also  be  to  her  husband  as  the  staff,  whereon  he 
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leans  for  support ,  as  the  camel,  which  hringetli  him  riches 
aa  the  tent,  which  shtlters  and  protects  him;  as  the  hath, 
which  malietli  him  comely,  and  aa  the  lamp,  whereby  his  stops 
■ire  etiljghteDed ' 

"  Haroun  Al  Kaschid  had  long  since  bitterly  repented  of 
hia  rashness  and  nlty  H  w  w  whthdh^p  1 
the  hand  of  Allah  wh  h  I  tur  d  th  t  wh  h  h  h  d  t  d  d 
as  a  punishment,  t  at  mph  H  t  dZbydht 
onoe  to  his  favor  nd  t  th  w  d  tt  wh  m  h  1 11  t 
ed  as  Vizier,  he  g       h      Id    t  d    ghf         m  All  tl 

citizens  of  Bagh  1  d  t    k  p    t      tl     f   t     t       wh   h  1    t  d 
two  weeks,  and  th     C  1  ph    t        mm  m      t    h      g    1 1  d 
built  a  superb  m    ^      wl     h  11  d  th    M     )        f  th    K 

toration  to  this  t    y  d  y      Th     V  bly     ij    t  d     II  th 

pains  which  the  fe  It  Z  h  j  1  h  h  I  tik  w  th  h  d 
tion,  and  showed  mhwlmadjt  nh  dm 
tration  of  the  law    th  t  th    C  1  ph  n         li  d  n  t    b 

dissatisfied  with  h  m      Th      th  y    II  b     1  t  g  th  th      t 

most  happiness  al  1       tlthyw  hint 

ited  by  the  Term  t  f  D  1  ght  d  th  S  p  at  f  C  m 
paniona" 

So  ended  Achm  t      tybtwthtthm    nbght  th 
tall  Ethiopian  palm       d  th  tt       p  p  I 

fear  that  this  r  j     d    t         f    t     t  Ittl      f  tl       h    m 

which  I  found  in  th  1      It  w     f  II  w  d  by    th         d 

wilder  tales,  stami  d  y  p    t  w  th  th        m    t  Iv  bl       ^ 

net  of  the  Orie  t  Th  y  w  U  h  t  d  by  th  b  1  f 
in  an  inevitable  Dtywhh       m        bth       fm  I 

of  all  Oriental  literature.  Ihi^  beliet  affords  eveiy  liberty  to 
the  poet  and  romancer,  and  the  Arabic  authors  have  not  soru- 
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pled  to  mate  liberal  use  of  it.  There  is  no  hazard  in  sur 
rODDding  jour  hero  with  all  sorts  of  real  and  imaginary  dan- 
gers, or  in  heaping  up  ohstaeles  in  the  path  of  his  designs, 
when  jou  know  that  his  destiny  obliges  him  to  overcome  tiiem. 
He  heoomes,  for  the  time,  the  impersonation  of  Pate,  and  cir- 
cumstances yield  before  him.  Tou  see,  plainly,  that  he  was 
chosen,  in  the  beginning,  to  do  the  very  thing  which  he  accom- 
plishes, in  th  d  It  m  1  1  d'f  h  u  t 
is  not  withh  Id.  Difli  ult  wl  p  h  m  to  th  I  t  ly 
that  the  fin  !  t  mph  mybm  mjltc  dtkng 
Yet  with  all  th  It  f  f  b  b  1  ty  Ihe  0  t  1  1. 1 
exhibit  a  gr  t  f  t Ity  f  m  t  1  p  kl  th  t  h 
of  genuine  hm  t  Thdp  dbab^t  t 
with  which  th  1  tt  d  Ar  b  I  t  t  th  t  1 — th 
hold  which  thyh  p  thppl  1  tflhEl^t- 
tests  their  v  1            11    t    t          f  E    t       1  fe. 

Erom  Pfywfeq      tlyp       dtE  ligion,  aid  Ach- 
met  was  aat       hdtfidmf      I  t  only  with  Mo- 

hammed, but  w  th  Al  d  Ahd  1!  h  I  Ab  -talib,  and  with 
many  ineide  t  fth  P  jht  If  wh  h  were  new  to  him. 
The  Persian  h  1  w  f  h  m  m  mory,  and  all  the 
wonders  relat  d  f  M  h  mm  I  ly  th  t  1  m  old  biographer, 
Mohammed  B  k        m      p  dly  as  when  I  first 

read  therii.     ^Y  p      1       t      h       p    t  d  passage  of  the 

Koran,  and       th    Cf  d  th    T       B  1     er  discussed  the 

nature  of  th  1  th  3"  t  1  y  d  1  b  ]  ng  beyond  Pro- 
phet and  Ap  tl  t  th  g  t  1  g  od  God,  who  is 
equally  mer  f  1 1  11  m  I  H  Ij  adopt  the  first 
article  of  his  faith:  "La  illah  iV  Allah/"  "There  is  ne 
God  but  God,"  while  he  was  equally  ready  to  accept  the  first 
commandment  of  mine. 
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E!  Melemins— Tho  Hila  beyond  Sheiidj— Flesh  Diet  ys,  VeBetablos— We  Escape 
81iii>wreck— A  WHlk  on  SliQre— The  Ka|ilda  of  Dcrrelra— DJehel  Garri— The 
Tivelftb  Catsrae^-Blglit  In  the  Moiinlain  Qoigj— Crocodiles— A  Brink  of  Mareees 

Miles— ippeBiance  of  the  Ciiy—We  Drop  Anchor. 

The  morning  after  visiting  tte  ruina  of  Heroe  I  reached  tlie 
old  Ethiopian  town  of  Shendy.  It  lies  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  river,  but  the  maasivo  fort  and  palaco  of  the  GoTornor  ai'e 
built  on  the  water's  edge.  Several  spreading  eycamoro  trees 
gave  a  grace  to  the  shore,  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
dull  and  tamo.  Naked  Ethiopians  were  fishing  or  washing 
their  clothes  in  the  water,  and  some  of  them,  as  they  held  their 
long,  scarlet-edged  mantles  above  their  heads,  to  dry  in  the 
wind  and  sun,  showed  fine,  muscular  figures.  The  women  had 
hideous  facoa,  but  symmetrical  and  well  developed  forms.  A 
group  of  Egyptian  soldiers  watched  ua  from  the  hanic  befors 
the  palace,  and  several  jeisonages  on  horsebaok,  one  of  whoii; 
appeared  to  be  the  Governnr  himself,  were  hailing  the  ferry 
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Duat,  whicli  was  just  about  puttiog  off  with  a  heavy  load  of  na 

We  ran  the  boat  to  the  shore,  at  a  landing-place  just  above 
the  palace.  The  banks  of  the  river  were  covered  wilh  fiolda 
of  encumbers  and  beans,  the  latter  brilliant  with  white  and 
purple  blossoms  and  filled  with  the  murmuring  sound  of  bees, 
Achmet,  the  rais  and  I  walked  up  to  the  capital — the  famous 
Skendy  once  the  great  mart  of  trade  for  tie  regions  between 
the  Red  Sea  and  Dai  Fui  On  the  waj  wo  met  numbeis  of 
women  with  water  jxra  Ttey  wore  no  veik,  but  certainly 
aee  kd  them,  for  their  faeei  weie  of  a  bioad,  semi  negro  char 
icter  and  repnlsnely  jlam  The  town  i^  budt  in  a  sti  ygling 
manner,  along  a  low  sandy  iidf,e  inj  is  ajniids  of  a  mile  m 
length  though  it  ]iobably  dees  n  t  contain  mtie  than  t^n 
'hou'iaud  inhibitmts  The  houses  are  mud  of  conrse  but 
rough  and  filthy,  and  many  of  them  aie  the  sime  oiicnlar  to 
huh  of  mats  and  jtlra  sticks  as  I  had  alreadi  noticed  in  the 
araaller  villages  The  only  decent  dwellmg  whiih  I  saw  had 
been  lUst  eiected  by  a  Dongolese  meichant  Theie  was  a 
mofujue,  with  a  low  mud  minaiet,  but  neither  in  this  noi  in 
any  other  rijspeot  did  the  place  compare  with  El  Mekheyief 
The  bazaar  resembled  a  stable,  having  a  passage  thruunh  the 
centie  shaded  with  mats,  and  atj,na  on  either  side  some  of 
(shith  contained  donkeys  and  otheis  merchants  The  goods 
displayed  wiie  pimoipally  blue  and  white  cotton  stufla  of  coirse 
quality,  beads,  timkefs  and  the  liko  It  was  market  day,  but 
the  people  had  not  yet  assembled.  A  few  screens  of  matting, 
erected  on  sticks,  were  the  only  preparations  which  had  been 
made.  The  whole  appearance  of  the  place  was  that  of  poverty 
and  desoi-tion.     Beyond  the  clusters  of  huts,  and  a  mud  wall 
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wliicb  ran  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  town,  tlio  Dt-sert  ex 
tended  to  the  horizon — a  hot,  white  plain,  dotted  with  clumpj 
of  thorns.  On  our  return  to  tlie  boat,  the  rais  pointed  out  thi. 
spot  where,  in  1822,  Ismail  Pasha  and  his  soldiers  were  burn- 
ed to  death  hy  Mek  Nemr  {King  Leopard),  the  last  monarch 
of  Shendy.  The  bloody  ceveage  taien  by  Mohammed  Bey 
Defterdar  (son-in-law  of  Mohammed  Ali),  for  that  act,  sealed 
the  fate  of  the  kingdom.  The  seat  of  the  Egyptian  govern- 
ment in  Soudan  was  flsed  at  Khartoum,  which  in  a  few  years 
became  also  the  centre  of  trade,  and  now  flourishes  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Shendy  and  El  Meterama, 

Burckhardt,  who  visited  Shendy  during  the  reign  of  King 
Leopard,  devotes  much  space  to  a  description  of  the  trade  of 
the  town  at  that  time.  It  was  then  ia  the  height  of  its  pros- 
perity, and  the  resort  of  merchants  from  Arabia,  Abyssinia, 
Egypt,  and  even  Syria  and  Asia  Minor.  It  was  also  one  of 
the  chief  sla¥e-ioa.rts  o."  Central  Africa,  in  which  respect  it  baa 
since  been  superseded  by  Obeid,  in  Kordofan.  The  only  com- 
merce which  has  been  left  to  Shendy  is  that  with  Djidda  and 
the  other  Arabian  ports,  by  way  of  Sowakin,  on  the  Red  Sea — 
a  caravan  journey  of  fourteen  days,  through  the  country  of 
Takka,  infested  by  the  wOd  tribes  of  the  Hallengas  and  Haden- 
doas.  Mek  Nemr,  according  to  Burckhardt,  was  of  the 
Djaaleyu  tribe,  who  are  descendants  of  the  Beni  Koreiah,  of 
Yemen,  and  still  retain  the  pure  Arabian  features.  I  was 
afterwards,  during  my  stay  in  Khartoum,  enabled  to  verify 
the  declaration  of  the  same  traveller,  that  all  the  tribes  of 
Ethiopia  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea  are  of  unmixed 
Arab  stock. 

The  palace  of  the  Governor,  which  was  a  building  of  con 
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sidcraHe  extent,  had  heavy  circular  haations,  which,  were  de- 
fended by  cannon.  Its  position,  on  tie  bank  of  the  Nile,  was 
much  more  agreeable  than  that  of  the  city,  and  the  garrison 
had  settled  around  itj  forming  a  small  village  on  its  eastern 
side.  The  white  walls  and  latticed  windows  of  the  palace 
reminded  me  of  Cairo,  and  I  anticipated  a  pleasant  residence 
within  its  walls,  on  my  retura  to  Shendy.  As  I  wished  to 
rea«h  Kharfonm  as  soon  as  possible  I  did  not  call  upon  the 
Govei-nor,  bnt  seat  him  the  letter  of  recommendation  from 
Yagheshir  Bey.  From  Shendy,  one  sees  the  group  of  palms 
which  serves  as  a  landmark  to  El  Metemma,  the  capital  of  a 
foi-mer  Ethiopian  Kingdom,  further  up  the  Nile,  on  its  oppo- 
site bank.  This  is  the  starting  point  for  caravans  to  Merawe 
and  Doagola  through  the  Beyooda  Desert,  We  passed  its 
port  about  noon,  and  stopped  a  few  minutes  to  let  the  rais  pay 
his  compliments  to  the  owner  of  our  vessel,  who  was  on  shore. 
He  was  a  little  old  man,  with  a  long  staff,  ajid  dressed  like  the 
meanest  Arab,  although  he  was  shckh  of  half  a  dozen  villages, 
and  had  a  servant  leading  a  fine  Dongolese  horse  behind  him. 
The  boat  of  Khalim  Bey,  agent  of  the  Governor  of  Berber  and 
Shendy,  was  at  the  landing  plai«,  and  we  saw  the  Bey,  a  tall, 
handsome  Turk  in  a  rich  blue  and  crimson  dress,  who  sent  a 
servant  to  ask  my  name  and  character. 

The  scenery  of  the  Nile,  southward  from  Shendy,  is  again 
changed.  The  tropical  rains  which  fall  occasionally  at  Abou- 
Hammed  and  scantily  at  Berber,  are  here  periodical,  and  there 
is  no  longer  the  same  striking  contrast  between  desert  and 
garden  land.  The  plains  extending  inwai-d  from  the  river  ara 
covered  with  a  growth  of  bushes  and  coarse  grass,  which  also 
appears  m  patches  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains.     The  inhabi- 
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tants  cultivati!  but  a  narrow  strip  of  beans  and  dourra  alnnj 
the  river,  but  own  immense  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  which 
afford  their  principal  sustsnance.  I  noticed  many  fields  Qf  th(i 
grain  called  dooJckn,  of  which  they  plant  a  larger  quantity  than 
of  dourra.  Mutton,  however,  is  tbe  Ethiopian's  o;reate«t  deli 
cacy.  Notwithstanding  this  is  one  of  the  warmest  climates  in 
the  world,  the  people  eat  meat  whenever  they  iin  get  it  and 
greatly  prefer  it  to  vegetable  food.  The  sailors  and  camet 
drivers,  whose  priDcipal  food  is  dourra,  are,  notwithstanding  a 
certain  quality  of  endurance,  as  weak  as  cliildreii  when  com 
pared  with  an  able-bodied  European,  and  they  universally 
attribute  this  weakness  to  their  diet.  Tiiis  is  a  fiet  ftr  the 
lank  vegetarians  to  explain.  My  experient*  rnincided  with 
that  of  the  Ethiopians,  and  I  ascribed  no  rmill  shaie  of  my 
personal  health  and  strength,  which  the  violent  alt  mations  of 
heat  and  cold  during  the  journey  had  not  shiken  in  the  least, 
to  tho  fact  of  my  haying  fared  sumptuously  eisry  d^y 

After  leaving  Shendy  the  Nile  mikes  a  bend  to  the  west  and 
w    w    t    1         1     ly    11th     ft  w   h        d    w    d      Th 

h        w  t       h  ghly      It     t  ]       th  h  1  1        1 

dlwlll      fyllw        dbg       tohwth        1 

th     h     1      Th        U  g      w  p     f  m    \  t  7    i     w  th 

hh       ml       i         dth       gtypff        pp        dmh 

f    q      tly    m    £  th       1    b  t    t  — th  It    f    m  Ij, 

twthl  Wwmb  fy  ocdl 

wh    h  my     il       d  1    ht  1 1     f     ht      by   h     t  1  th    w 

g    t   k      t  tl   m         th  y  d  th  m    1  th  d 

WUg  ddksw        bdt       Ihitltl 

along  the  shore  were  filled  with  their  young  brood.  During 
the  day  a  large  hawk  or  vulture  dashed  down  to  within  a  yar:] 
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of  tho  deck  in  the  attempt  to  snatch  a  piece  of  my  black  ram 
which  Beshir  Bad  just  killed. 

The  nest  morning  we  had  a  narrow  escape  from  shipwreck. 
The  wind  blew  strong  from  the  north,  as  we  reached  a  twist  in 
the  river,  where  our  course  for  several  miles  lay  to  the  north- 
west, obliging  the  mea  to  take  in  sail  and  tow  the  vessel.  They 
had  reached  the  turning-point  and  tho  sail  was  blowing  loose, 
while  two  sailors  lay  out  on  the  long,  limber  yard,  trying  to 
reef,  when  a  violent  gust  pulled  the  rope  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  man  on  shore,  and  we  were  carried  into  the  stream.  The 
steersman  put  the  helm  hard  up,  and  made  for  the  point  of  an 
island  which  lay  opposite,  but  the  current  was  so  strong  that  we 
could  not  reach  it  It  blew  a  gale,  and  the  Nilo  w^s  rough  with 
waves.  Between  the  island  and  the  southern  shore  lay  a  clus- 
ter of  sharp,  black  rocks,  and  for  a  few  minutes  we  appeared  to 
be  driving  directly  upon  them.  The  rai's  and  sailors,  with 
many  cries  of  "  0  Prophet  1  0  Apostle  1 "  gave  themselves  up 
to  their  fate ;  but  the  strength  of  the  current  saved  us  Our 
bow  just  graced  the  edge  of  the  last  rock  and  wo  wei  e  blown 
across  to  the  oppoaito  shore,  where  we  otiuek  h^ird  upon  the 
sand  and  were  obliged  to  remain  two  h  irs  until  the  wind 
abated.  I  was  vexed  and  impatient  at  first,  but  remembeimg 
the  effect  of  a  pipe  upon  a  similar  occasion,  I  took  one,  ind 
soon  became  calm  enough  to  eselaim :  "  it  is  the  will  of  Allah  1 " 

While  the  boat  was  making  such  slow  headway,  I  weot 
ashore  and  walked  an  hour  or  two  among  the  fields  of  beans 
and  dourra.  The  plains  for  several  miles  inland  were  covered 
with  dry  grass  and  thom-treos,  and  only  needed  irrigation  to 
bloom  as  a  garden.  The  sun  was  warm,  the  bean-fields  alive 
with  bees,  and  the  wind  took  a  rich  summer  fragrance  &om  tha 
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wLite  and  purple  blossoms.  Near  one  of  the  huts,  I  aceoatecj 
a  woman  who  was  weeding  among  the  dourra.  She  told  lup 
that  her  husband  had  deserted  her  and  taken  another  wife, 
leaving  her  the  charge  of  their  two  children.  He  had  also 
taken  her  three  eows  and  given  them  to  his  new  wife,  so  that 
her  only  means  of  support  wa3  to  gather  the  dry  grass  and  sell 
it  m  the  villages.  I  gave  ber  a  few  piastres,  which  she  receiv- 
ed gratefully.  In  the  afternoon  we  passed  the  main  bend  of 
the  river,  and  were  able  to  make  use  of  the  wind,  which  by  this 
time  was  light.  The  sailor  who  had  been  left  ashore  during 
the  gale  overtook  us,  by  walking  a  distance  of  eight  or  tea 
miles  and  swimming  one  of  the  smaller  arms  of  the  river.  The 
western  bank  of  the  river  now  became  broken  and  hilly,  ooca- 
jionally  overhung  by  bluffs  of  gravelly  soil,  of  a  dark  red  color. 
On.  the  top  of  one  of  (be  hills  there  was  a  wall,  whioL  the  raia 
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of  the  river  were  high  and  steep,  and  covered  with  bushes  and 
rant  grass,  above  which  the  rustling  blades  of  the  donrra  glit 
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tered  m  the  aun.  The  country  was  thickly  populated,  and  tha 
inhabitants  were  mostly  of  the  Shygheean  tribe — from  Dar 
Shygheea,  (he  region  between  Dongoia  and  Berber.  The  sakiaa 
were  tended  by  Dinlta  slaves,  as  black  as  ebony,  and  with 
coarse,  brutiah.  faces,  At  one  point  on  the  eastern  shore,  oppo- 
site the  island  of  Bendi,  the  natives  had  collected  all  their  live 
stock,  but  for  what  purpose  I  cotild  not  learn.  The  shore  was 
covered  with  hundreds  of  camels,  donkeys,  sheep,  cows  and 
goats,  carefully  kept  in  separata  herds. 

After  threading  ten  miles  of  those  island  bowers,  we  ap- 
proached Djebel  &erri,  which  we  bad  seen  all  day;  ahead  of  us. 
The  Nile,  instead  of  turning  westward  around  the  flank  of  the 
mountain,  as  I  had  anticipated  from  the  features  of  the  laud- 
scape,  made  a  sudden  bend  to  the  south,  between  a  thick  clus- 
ter of  islands,  and  entered  the  hills.  At  this  point  there  was 
a  rapid,  extending  half-way  across  the  river.  The  natives  call 
it  a  skeUal  (cataract),  although  it  deserves  the  name  no  more 
than  the  cataraots  of  Assouan  and  Wadi-Haifa.  Adopting  the 
term,  however,  which  has  been  sanctioned  by  long  usage,  this 
IS  the  Twelfth  Cataract  of  the  Nile,  and  tho  last  one  which  the 
traveller  meets  before  reaching  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia. 
The  stream  is  very  narrow,  compressed  between  high  hills  of 
naked  red  sandstone  rock.  At  sunset  we  were  completely  shut 
in  the  savage  solitude,  and  there  we  seemed  likely  to  remain, 
for  the  wind  came  from  all  quarters  by  turns,  and  jammed  the 
vessel  against  the  rocks,  more  than  once. 

The  narrow  terraces  of  soil  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains 

were  covered  with  dense  beds  of  long,  dry  grass,  and  as  we  lay 

moored  to  the  rocks,  I  climbed  up  to  one  of  these,  in  spite  of 

tbe  rais's  warnings  that  I  should  fall  in  with  lions  and  ser 
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pcnts.  I  lay  down  in  the  warm  grass,  and  watched  the  shad' 
ows  deepen  in  the  hlaclr  gorge,  as  the  twilight  died  away.  Tli« 
zilizak  or  erooodile-bird  twittered  along  the  shore,  and,  afte* 
it  became  quite  dark,  the  stillness  was  occasionaily  broknn  bj 
the  snort  of  a  hippopotamua,  as  ho  thrust  his  huge  head  above 
water,  or  by  the  yell  of  a  hyena  prowling  among  the  hills.  Talk 
of  the  pleasure  of  reading  a  traveller's  adventures  in  strange 
lands  1  There  is  no  pleasure  ec[ual  to  that  of  living  them  : 
neither  the  anticipation  nor  the  memory  of  such  a  scene  as  I 
witnessed  that  evening,  can  approach  the  fascination  of  the  re- 
ality, I  was  awakened  after  midnight  by  the  motion  of  the 
vessel,  and  looking  out  of  my  shelter  as  I  lay,  could  ses  that 
we  were  slowly  gliding  through  the  foldings  of  the  stony  moun- 
tains. The  moon  rode  high  and  bright,  over  the  top  of  a  peak 
in  front,  and  the  sound  of  my  prow,  as  it  occasionally  grated 
against  the  rocks,  alono  disturbed  the  stillness  of  the  wild  pass. 
Once  the  wind  fell,  and  the  men  were  obliged  to  make  fast  to 
a  rock,  but  before  morning  we  had  emerged  from  the  mountains 
and  were  moored  to  the  bank,  to  await  daylight  for  the  passage 
of  the  last  rapid. 

In  the  mouth  of  the  pass  lies  an  island,  which  rises  into  a 
remarkable  conical  peak,  about  seven  hundred  feet  in  height. 
It  is  called  the  Rowyan  (thirst  assuaged),  while  a  lofty  summit 
of  the  range  of  Gerri  bears  the  name  ai  Djehd  Attslian  (the 
Mountain  of  Thirst).  The  latter  stands  on  a  basis  of  arid 
sand,  whence  its  name,  but  the  Rowyto  is  encircled  by  the 
arms  of  the  Nile.  In  the  Wady  Beit-Naga,  some  three  or  four 
hours'  journey  eastward  from  the  river,  are  the  ruined  temples 
of  Naga  and  MesowurAt,  described  by  Hoskin^s.  TJie  date  of 
their  erection  has  been  ascertained  by  Lepsiua  to  be  coeval 
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pair  of  stardy  Dinka  women,  whose  beauty  was  almost  a  match 
for  Bakbita.  The  mareesa  had  an  agreeable  flaror  and  very 
little  intoxicating  property.  I  noticed,  however,  that  after 
Besbir  bad  drunk  nearly  a  gallon,  he  sang  and  danced  rather 
more  than  usual,  and  had  much  to  say  of  a  sweetheart  of  his, 
who  lived  in  EI-Metemma,  and  who  bore  the  charming  nama 
of  G-ammerfi-Betahadjero.  Bakbita,  after  drinkiug  an  equal 
portion,  complained  to  me  bitterly  of  my  white  sheep,  which 
bad  nibbed  off  the  ends  of  the  woolly  twists  adorning  her  head, 
but  I  comforted  her  by  the  present  of  half  a  piastre,  for  the 
purpose  of  buying  mutton-fat. 

As  the  wind  fell,  at  sunset,  we  reached  a  long  slope  o( 
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snowy  sand,  on  the  island  of  AosBee.  Acliniet  went  to  tha 
huts  of  the  inhabitants,  where  he  was  kindly  received  and  fur- 
nished with  milk.  I  walked  for  an  hour  up  and  down  the 
beautiful  heach,  breathing  the  mild,  cool  evening  air,  heavy 
with  delicious  odors,  The  glassy  Nile  beside  me  refleoted  the 
last  orafflge-red  hues  of  sunset,  and  the  evening  star,  burning 
with  a  white,  sparry  lustre,  made  a  long  track  of  light  across 
his  breast.  I  remembered  that  it  was  my  birth-day — the  fourth 
time  I  had  spent  my  natal  anniversary  in  a  foreign  land.  The 
first  had  been  in  G-ermany,  the  second  in  Italy,  the  third  in 
Mexico,  and  now  the  last,  in  the  wild  heart  of  Africa.  They 
were  all  pleasant,  but  this  was  the  best  of  all. 

When  I  returned  to  the  vessel,  I  found  my  carpet  and 
cushions  spread  on  the  sand,  and  Ali  waiting  with  my  pipe. 
The  evening  entertainment  commenced :  I  was  listening  to  an 
Arabian  tale,  and  watching  the  figures  of  the  boatmen,  grouped 
around  a  fire  they  had  kindled  in  a  field  of  dookhn,  when  the 
wind  came  up  with  a  sudden  gust  and  blew  out  the  folds  of  my 
idle  flag.  Instantly  the  sand  was  kicked  over  the  brands,  the 
carpet  taken  up,  all  hands  called  onboard,  and  we  dashed  away 
on  the  dark  river  with  light  hearts.  I  rose  before  sunrise  the 
nest  morning  and  found  the  wind  unchanged.  We  were  sail- 
ing between  low  shores  covered  with  grain-fields,  and  a  sandy 
island  lay  in  front.  The  rais  no  sooner  saw  me  than  he  called 
my  attention  to  the  tops  of  some  palm-trees  that  appeared  on 
the  horizon,  probably  six  or  eight  miles  distant.  They  grew 
in  the  gardens  of  Khartoum  1  We  reached  the  yolnt  of  the 
broad,  level  island  that  divides  the  waters  of  the  two  Nilea, 
and  could  soon  distinguish  the  single  minaret  and  buildings  of 
the  city      A  boat,  coming  down  from  the  White  Nile,  passed 
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as  on  the  right,  and  another,  bound  for  Khartoum,  led  us  up 
the  Blue  Nile.  The  proper  division  between  the  two  rivers  la 
the  point  of  land  upon  which  Khartouia  is  huilt,  hut  the  chan- 
nel separating  it  from  the  island  opposite  is  very  narrow,  and 
the  streams  do  not  fully  meet  and  mingle  their  wateta  till  the 
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in  their  awkward,  half-Frank  costume,  were  lounging  on  the 
bajik  before  the  Palace,  and  sUvea  of  inky  blackness,  resplen- 
dent in  white  and  red  livery,  were  departing  on  donkeys  on 
their  various  errands.  The  slope  of  the  bank  was  broken  at 
short  intervals  by  water-mills,  and  files  of  men  with  skins,  and 
women  with  huge  earthen  jars  on  their  heads,  passed  up  and 
down  between  the  water's  edge  and  the  openings  of  the  narrow 
lanes  leading  between  the  gardens  into  the  city.  The  boat  of 
the  Governor  of  Berber,  rowod  by  twelve  black  slaves,  put  off 
from  shore,  and  moved  slowly  down  stream,  against  the  north 
wind,  as  we  drew  up  and  moored  the  America  below  the  gar- 
den of  the  Catholic  Mission.  It  was  the  twelfth  of  January ' 
I  had  made  the  journey  from  Assouan  to  Khartoum  io  twenty 
vis  days,  and  from  Cairo  in  fiftv-seven. 
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CHAP  TEH    XXI. 


— Deaorlpdoi.  of  bis  Kesldonce-The  Gardpn— Tlie  Meiiasetls-BBrbarlo  PiHin  snrt 

of  tbfl  City— Ila  AppMiTOee-The  PopulaUon-UnheQltliineH   of  Ihe  Cllinste- 
AesemWj  of  Ettioplm  Chieflsioa- Visit  of  Two  Sliekba— Dinner  and  Fireworks. 

At  the  time  of  my  arrival  in  Khartoum,  there  were  not  more 
than  a  dozen  vessels  in  port,  and  the  only  one  which  woald  pass 
for  respectable  in  Egypt  was  the  Pasha's  dahahiyeh.  I  had 
hut  aa  open  merchant-boat,  yet  my  green  tent  and  flag  gave  it 
quite  a  showv  air,  and  I  saw  that  it  created  some  little  sensa- 
t  ou  among  the  sp  otator'i  The  people  looked  at  the  flij,  w  th 
aston  fchment  t  r  ti  e  stars  an  I  str  [  es  had  never  let  e  been 
een  n  Kh  to  m.  At  the  eame&f  pr  yer  f  the  ra  a  who 
was  af  a  d  the  !  at  would  he  fore  hly  mjres&ed  into  the  ser 
V  o  of  the  Gt  verument  an  I  was  ans  ous  to  get  ha  1  to  h  3 
s  I  fim  ly  m  El  Metemma  I  left  the  fiag  flv  n^  ntd  he  wis. 
realy  to  1  ave  Old  Bakl  ta  in  her  dumb  gn  lant  wij  ex 
pr  sse  1  great  1  rj.r  se  a  1  gr  ef  when  she  learned  that  A  hmet 
and  T  were  _o  ng  to  dese  b    I  e    e    e!      She  h   1  an  m  1  fin  te 
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idea  tLat  we  had  lieeome  part  and  parcel  of  it,  and  woalS  re- 
main on  board  for  the  rest  of  our  lives. 

I  took  Achmet  and  started  immediately  in  search,  of  a 
house,  aa  in  those  lands  a  traveller  who  wishes  to  he  respect- 
ahlo,  must  take  a  residence  on  arriving  at  a  city,  even  if  he 
only  intends  to  stay  two  or  three  days.  Over  tho  raud  walls 
on.  either  aide  of  the  lane  leading  up  from  the  water,  I  could 
look  into  wildernesses  of  orange,  date,  fig  and  pomegranate 
trees,  oleanders  in  bloom  and  trailing  vines.  We  entered  a 
tolerable  street,  cleanly  swept,  and  sooa  came  to  a  coffee-house 
Two  or  three  persona  were  standing  at  the  door,  oue  of  whom 
— a  fat,  contented-looking  Turk — oyod  Achmet  sharply.  The 
two  looked  at  each  other  a  moment  in  mutual  doubt  and  aston- 
ishment, and  then  fell  into  each  other's  arms.  It  was  a  Syrian 
merchant,  whom  Achmet  had  known  in  Cairo  and  Beyrout. 
"0  master  I"  said  he,  his  dark  face  radiant  with  delight,  as 
he  clasped  the  hand  of  the  Syrian  :  "  there  never  was  such  a 
luekj  journey  as  thisl" 

The  merchant,  who  had  been  two  years  in  Khartoum,  ac- 
companied lis  in  our  search.  We  went  first  to  the  residence 
of  the  siekh  of  the  quarter,  who  was  not  at  home.  Two  small 
boys,  the  sons  of  one  of  a  detachment  of  Egyptian  physicians, 
who  had  recently  arrived,  received  me.  They  complained  bit- 
tej-ly  of  Soudsin,  and  longed  to  get  back  again  to  Cairo.  We 
then  went  to  the  Governor  of  the  city,  but  he  was  absent  in 
Kordofan.  Finally,  in  wandering  about  the  streets,  we  met  a 
certain  All  Effendi,  who  took  ns  to  a  house  which  would  ba 
vacant  the  nest  day.  It  was  a  large  mud  palace,  containing  an 
3iiter  and  inner  divan,  two  sleeping  rooms,  a  kitchen,  store- 
rooms, apartments  for  servants,  and  an  inclosed  court-yard  and 
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stables,  all  of  whict  were  to  be  had  at  one  himclred  piastres  a 
month— an  exorbitant  price,  as  I  afterwards  learned.  Before 
engaging  it,  I  decided  to  ask  the  advice  of  the  Austrian  Con- 
sular Agent,  Dr.  Eeita,  for  whom  I  had  lottora  from  the  Eng- 
lish and  Austrian  Consuls  in  Cairo,  He  received  me  with  true 
German  cordiality,  and  would  hear  of  aothing  else  but  that  I 
should  immediately  take  possession  of  an  unoccupied  room  in 
his  house.  Accordiagly  the  same  day  of  my  arrival  beheld  ma 
installed  in  Insurious  q^uarters,  with  one  of  the  most  brave, 
generous  and  independent  of  men  as  my  associate. 

As  the  Consul's  residence  was  the  type  of  a  house  of  the 
best  class  in  Khartoum,  a  description  of  it  may  give  some  idea 
of  life  in  the  place,  under  the  most  agreeable  eiroumstances. 
The  gi-ound-plot  was  one  hundred  and  thirty  paces  square,  and 
surrounded  by  a  high  mud  wall.  Inside  of  this  stood  the  dwell- 
ing, which  was  about  half  that  length,  and  separated  from  it 
by  a  narrow  garden  and  court-yard.  Entering  the  court  by 
the  gate,  a  flight  of  steps  oonduot«d  to  the  divan,  or  recep- 
tioB-i'oom,  in  the  second  story.  From  the  open  ante-oliambet 
ono  might  look  to  the  south  over  the  gray  wastes  of  Sennaar, 
or,  if  the  sun  was  near  his  setting,  see  a  reach  in  the  White 
Nile,  flashing  like  the  point  of  an  Arab  spear.  The  divan  had 
a  cushioned  seat  around  three  sides  and  matting  on  the  fiuor, 
and  was  really  a  handsome  room,  although  its  walls  were  mi»d, 
covered  with  a  thin  coating  of  lime,  and  its  roof  palm-loga 
overlaid  with  coarse  matting,  on  which  rested  a  lajei*  of  mud 
a  foot  thick.  In  the  second  story  were  also  the  Consular  Of- 
fice and  a  sleeping  room.  The  basement  contained  the  kitelien, 
store-rooms,  and  servants'  rooms.  The  remainder  of  the  iuaso 
was  only  one  story  in  height,  and  had  a  balcony  looking  oi  iha 
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garden,  and  completely  embowered  in  flowering  vines.  The 
only  rooms  were  the  dining  hall,  with  cushioned  divans  on  each 
side  and  a  drapery  of  the  Austrian  colors  at  the  end,  and  my 
apartment,  which  overlooked  a  small  garden-conrt,  wherein  two 
large  ostriches  paced  up  and  down,  and  a  company  of  wild 
geese  and  wild  swine  made  continuaj  discord.  The  court  at 
the  entrance  communicated  with  tho  stables,  which  contained 
the  Consul's  horses — a  white  steed,  of  the  pure  Arabian  blood 
of  Nedjid,  and  tho  red  stallion  appropriated  to  my  use,  which 
was  sent  fay  the  King  of  Dar-For  to  Lattif  Pasha,  and  present- 
ed by  him  to  the  Consul.  A  hsjin,  or  trained  dromedary,  of 
unusual  size,  stood  in  the  court,  and  a  lame  lioness  was  tied  to 
a  stake  in  the  corner.  She  wa.s  a  beautiful  and  powerful  beast, 
and  I  never  passed  her  without  taking  her  head  between  my 
knees,  or  stroking  her  tawny  hide  nntil  she  leaned  against  me 
like  a  eat  and  licked  my  hand. 

Passing  through  a  side-door  into  the  garden,  we  came  upon 
a  whole  menagerie  of  animals.  Under  the  long  arbors,  cover- 
ed with  luxuriant  grape-vines,  stood  two  surly  hyenas,  a  wild 
ass  from  the  mountains  of  the  Atbara,  and  an  Abyssinian  mule. 
A  tali  marabout  (a  bird  of  the  crane  speoies,  with  a  pouch-bill), 
stalked  about  the  garden,  occasionally  bending  a  hinge  in  the 
middle  of  his  long  legs,  and  doubling  them  backwards,  so  that 
he  used  half  of  them  for  a  seat.  Adjoining  the  stable  was  a 
large  sheep-yard,  in  which  wore  gathered  together  gazelles, 
strange  varieties  of  sheep  and  goats  from  the  countries  of  the 
White  Nile,  a  vir^n-crane,  and  a  large  antilopiis  leucoryx, 
from  Kordofan,  with  curved  boms  four  feet  in  length.  My 
favorite,  however,  was  the  leopard,  which  was  a  most  playful 
and  affectionate  oreatnre,  except  at  meal-time  He  was  not 
12" 
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mi^re  (liaa  half  grown,  and  had  all  the  wiles  of  id  intdllgeni 
kitten,  elimbing  tia  post  and  springbig  upon  ine,  or  crecpiDg 
up  slyly  and  seizing  my  ankle  in  liis  mouth.  The  garden, 
which  wa.1  watered  by  a  well  and  atrii^g  of  buckets  turned  by 
an  ox,  had  a  rich  variety  of  fruit  trees.  The  grape  season  was 
just  oyer,  though  I  had  a  few  of  the  last  bunches ;  figs  were 
ripening  from  day  to  day,  oranges  and  lemons  were  in  fruit 
and  flower,  bananas  blooming  for  another  crop,  and  the  pome- 
granate and  kisliteh,  or  eustard-applo,  hung  heavy  on  the 
branches.  There  was  also  a  plantation  of  date-trees  and  su- 
gar-cane, and  a  great  number  of  ornamental  shrubs. 

In  all  these  picturesque  features  of  my  residence  in  Khar- 
toum, I  fully  realized  that  I  had  at  last  reached  Central  Afri- 
ca. In  our  mode  of  life,  also,  there  was  a  rich  flavor  of  that 
barbaric  pomp  and  state  which  one  involuntarily  associates 
with  the  name  of  Soudan.  We  arose  at  dawn,  and  at  sunrise 
were  in  the  saddle.  Sometimes  I  mounted  the  red  stallion,  of 
the  wild  breed  of  Dar-Fur,  and  sometimes  one  of  the  Consul's 
tall  and  fleet  dromedaries.  Six  dark  attendants,  in  white  and 
scarlet  dresses,  followed  us  on  dromedaries,  and  two  grooms 
on  foot  ran  before  us,  to  clear  a  way  tlirough  the  streets.  Af- 
ter passing  through  Khartoum,  we  frequently  made  long  excur- 
sions up  the  banks  of  the  two  Niles,  or  out  upon  the  boundless 
plain  between  tiem.  In  this  way,  I  speedily  became  familiar 
with  the  city  and  its  vicinity,  and  as,  on  our  return,  I  always 
accompanied  the  Consul  on  all  his  visits  to  the  various  digni- 
taries, I  had  every  opportunity  of  studying  the  peculiar  life  of 
the  place,  and  gaining  some  idea  of  its  governing  principles. 
As  the  only  city  of  Central  Africa  which  has  a  regular  com- 
munication with  the  Mediterranean  (by  which  it  occasionally 
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reoeiTes  a  ray  of  light  from  the  civilized  world  beyond),  it  has 
become  a  capital  on  a  small  scale,  and  ita  society  is  a  curious 
compound  of  Christian,  Turk  and  Barbarian,  On  tbe  same 
day,  I  have  had  a  whole  steep  set  before  me,  in  the  house  of 
an  Ethiopian  Princess,  who  wore  a  ring  in  her  nose ;  taken 
coffee  and  sherbet  with  the  Pasha ;  and  drank  tea,  prepared  in 
the  true  English  style,  in  the  parlor  of  a  European.  Whon 
to  these  remarkable  contrasts  is  added  the  motley  character  of 
its  native  population,  embracing  representatives  from  almost 
every  tribe  between  Dar-Fflr  and  the  Eed  Sea,  between  Egypt 
and  the  Negi'o  kingdoms  of  the  White  Nile,  it  wUl  readily  be 
seen  how  rich  a  field  of  observation  Khartoum  offers  to  the 
traveller.  Nevertheless,  those  who  reside  there,  almost  with- 
out exception,  bestow  upon  the  city  and  country  all  possible 
maledictions.  Considered  as  a  place  of  residence,  other  ques- 
tions come  into  play,  and  they  are  perhaps  not  far  wrong. 

Khartoum  is  the  most  remarkable — I  had  almost  said  the 
only  ezample  of  physical  progress  in  Africa,  in  this  centui'y. 
Where,  thirty  years  ago,  there  was  not  even  a  dwelling,  unless 
it  might  be  the  miserable  tokul,  or  straw  hut  of  tho  Ethiopian 
Fellah,  now  stands  a  city  of  some  thirty  or  forty  thousand  in- 
habitants, daily  increasing  in  size  and  importance,  and  gradual- 
ly drawing  into  its  mart  the  commerce  of  the  Immense  regions 
of  Central  Africa,  Its  foundation,  I  believe,  is  due  to'lsmail 
Pasha  {son  of  Mohammed  Ali),  who,  during  his  conquests  of 
the  kingdoms  of  Shendy  and  Sennaar,  in  the  years  1821  and 
1822,  recognized  the  importance,  in  a  military  and  commereia] 
sense,  of  establishing  a  post  at  the  confiuence  of  the  two  Niles, 
Mohammed  Bey  Dofterdar,  who  succeeded  him,  seconded  the 
plan,  and  ere  long  it  was  determined  to  make  Khartoum,  on 
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aceoimt  of  its  central  position,  the  capital  of  the  Egyptiai 
paahalik  of  SoudAn.  Stajiding  at  tte  mouth  of  the  Blue  Nile 
which  flows  down  from  the  gold  and  iron  mountains  of  Abys- 
sinia, and  of  the  White  Nile,  the  only  ayeoue  to  a  dozen  Negw 
kingdoms,  rich  in  iTory  and  gum,  and  being  nearly  equidistant 
from  the  conquered  provin&ea  of  Senuaar,  Kordofan,  Shendy 
and  Berber,  it  speedily  outgiew  the  old  Ethiopian  cities,  and 
drew  to  itself  the  greater  part  of  their  wealth  anil  commercial 
aotiyity.  Now  it  is  the  metropolia  of  all  the  eastern  part  of 
Souddn,  and  the  people  speak  of  it  in  much  the  («ime  style  a^ 
the  Egyptians  speak  of  their  beloTed  Cairo. 

The  towa  is  larger,  cleaner  and  better  built  than  any  of 
the  cities  of  Upper  Egypt,  except  perhaps  Siout  It  estends 
for  about  a  mile  along  the  bank  of  the  Blue  Nilp,  facing  the 
north,  and  is  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  its  greatest  breadth. 
The  part  nest  the  river  is  mostly  taken  up  with  the  gardens 
and  dwellings  of  Beys  and  other  government  officers,  and  weal- 
thy merchants.  The  gardens  of  the  Pasha,  of  MDUssa  Bey, 
Musakar  Bey  and  the  Catholic  Mission  are  all  largf  and  beau- 
tiful, and  towards  evening,  when  the  north  wind  rises,  shower 
the  fragrance  of  their  orange  and  mimosa  bJossoms  over  the 
whole  town.  The  dwellings,  which  stand  in  then?,  cover  a 
large  spaee  of  ground,  but  are,  for  the  most  part,  only  one 
story  in  height,  a&  the  heavy  summer  rains  would  speedily  beat 
down  mud  walls  of  greater  height.  The  Pasha's  paWo,  which 
was  built  during  the  year  previous  to  my  visit,  is  of  burnt 
brick,  much  of  which  was  taken  from  the  ancient  Christian 
ruins  of  Abou-Harass,  on  the  Blue  Nile.  It  is  a  quadrangu- 
lar building,  three  hundred  feet  square,  with  a  large  opeTi  court 
in  the  centre.     Ita  front  formed  one  side  of  a  square-  wh^h 
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wten  complete,  will  be  Burrounded  by  other  offices  of  govern- 
ment. For  SoudAn,  it  is  a  building  of  some  pretension,  and 
the  Pasha  took  great  pride  in  eshibiting  it.  He  tdld  me  that 
the  Arab  ehelcta  who  visited  him  would  not  believe  that  it  waj 
the  work  of  man  alone.  AUah  must  have  helped  him  to  raise 
such  a  wonderful  structure.  It  has  an  ineluscd  arched  corri- 
dor in  front,  in  tie  Italian  style,  and  a  sr[uare  tower  over  the 
entrance.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  Abdallah  Efiundi  was 
building  a  very  handsome  two-story  house  of  burnt  briuk,  and 
the  Catholic  priests  intended  erecting  another,  as  soon  as  they 
should  have  established  themselves  permanently  Within  a 
mhl  d!  hdb        md  lib 
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Khartoum  wore  revealed  to  me,  trom  ^ui,h  a  lotty  j-ost  On 
each  side  I  looked  into  pent  yards  where  the  miserable  Arab 
and  Negro  families  lazily  basked  in  the  sun  during  the  day,  oi 
into  the  filthy  nests  where  they  crawled  at  night.  The  swarma 
of  children  which  they  bred  in  tbose  dens  sat  naked  in  the 
dust,  playing  with  vile  yellow  dogs,  and  sometimes  a  lean  bur- 
den camel  stood  in  the  corner.     The  only  furnitttre  to  be  seec 
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was  a  wat«r-skin,  a  few  pota  and  jars,  a  basket  or  two,  and 
sometimes  an  angareb,  or  coarse  woodea  frame  covered  with  a 
aetting  of  ropes,  and  serving  as  seat  and  bed.  Nearlj  Iialf  the 
J)  [ulation  oi  the  plate  are  slaves  brought  from  the  mount  in  ^ 
dlove  Fdaigl  or  fioni  the  land  of  tho  DmLia  on  the  White 
Nile  One  s  (,ommisnation  ot  these  degraded  rices  is  almost 
overcome  by  his  d  sgust  w  th  thur  apjeiianoe  md  habits  and 
I  found  even  the  waste  plam  that  strKtches  towards  Sennaar  a 
rebef  after  threading  the  lanes  of  the  quartets  wheie  they  1  ve 

Notwithstanding  the  niture  of  its  population  Khaitoim 
IS  kept  eommendillv  neat  and  clem  It  will  be  a  lucL.3  day 
for  Eome  and  Floience  when  their  streets  exhibit  no  moie 
filth  than  tho'ie  (f  this  ^.fiicin  city  The  bazaais  only  are 
swejf  eif-ry  morning  bat  the  wind  performs  this  ofii(,e  f  1  fJie 
rem  nder  of  tho  stiects  The  ■ioo/  oi  maiket  is  h  Id  m  s 
free  space  opeuirg  ujon  the  inland  plain  wl  ere  the  coaatry 
people  brin^  their  sheep  fowls  camels  douna  vegetables  and 
other  CO!  iraon  products.  The  si  ughtermg  of  animals  takes 
phcp  eveiy  moraing  on  the  btntaof  the  Blue  Nile  east  of  the 
city  which  is  thns  entirely  free  fiom  the  effluvia  arising  there- 
fiora  Heie  the  bee;  cows  goats  and  (,imela  are  killed 
<ili  nned  nd  qnarteiel  m  the  open  ar  an]  it  is  no  una'Jual 
t1  iQg  to  see  thirty  oi  forty  butcheis  at  work  on  as  m  ny  d  f 
i  rent  an  m  Is  ei:.h  suirounl  d  by  ai  atto  la  t  pi  up  of  \ul 
ti  re  hawks  erines  lows  ind  other  caini\  oas  bii  Js  The\ 
ftie  never  molested  bv  the  people  and  ■ne  sometimes  rude 
thiough  thoisands  f  them  wl  ich  had  so  ^orged  themsehes 
that  the>  fce\raely  to  I.  the  troable  to  move  out  of  our  way 

The  place  labors  aadcr  the  disa  lyantige  ot  i  e  ng  the  most 
anhe  Ithy  pirt  of  one  of  the  moat  unhealthy  re^,  ons  in  the 
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wor  d.  From  ttc.  southern  frontier  of  Nubia,  wlete  the  tropi- 
cal raiDS  begin  to  fall,  to  the  table-land  of  Abyssinia  on  tba 
south,  and  as  far  up  the  White  Nile  as  has  jet  been  explored, 
Sfudan  is  devastated  by  fevers  of  the  most  malignant  charac- 
ter. The  sTiraraera  are  fatal  to  at  least  one-half  of  the  Turks, 
Egypt  d  E      p         wb    m  t    th  d         th  d 

th         t         th  m    1        til    gh  th     ni    t  1  ty  t        g      t 
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gf  d        f^mtfth  tm      Thmltaybi 

t  1     h   h  I        t  1  w      fill  1  w  tb  f  f  ly      te  y 

dm  Up  I  b        dbdly       d  fmmy 

1  y   !         h  th    II       t  tl    1 1       Id  Ij  th 

t         tk  dtbg  isdtdmigtg 
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urbs,  almost  msulalmg  the  pldce  The  unusual  sickneia  of  the 
winter  of  1^52  might  be  accounted  toi  by  the  inundation,  of 
the  previous  summer,  which  wa*  ko  much  higher  than  ordinary 
fcbat  the  people  were  obliged  to  eiect  djke&  to  keep  the  water 
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out  of  the  streets.  The  opposite  bank  of  the  river  le  considei 
ed  more  tealtty  and  in  tlie  town  of  Halfay  only  ten  milei 
distant,  tte  avoiage  m  rtality  is  much  less 

I  was  fortunate  in  reaehii  g  Khartoam  it  i  veiy  intere'it  ug 
period.  All  the  jrintijal  sheUis  of  the  different  tube'' be 
tween  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea  were  then  collected  theie 
and  as  Br.  Reitz  was  on  friendly  terms  with  til  of  them  I 
had  the  opportunity  of  making  their  acquaintance  and  could 
have  readily  procured  a  safe  conduct  through  their  (erritone'! 
if  I  had  been  disposed  to  make  esploiafions  m  that  direction 

During  tie  aummer  there  hid  leen  trouble  in  the  neigh 
borhood  of  Senn^ar  and  a  general  mo  ement  i^a  nst  th* 
Egyptian  rule  was  feare  1  In  O^t  1  or  and  November  how 
ever,  Moussa  JBey  made  a  campa  gn  lu  the  reg  ons  dhout  and 
beyoad  the  Atbara,  and  returned  with  the  eh  ef  malcontents 
in  chains.  They  were  afterwar  Is  1 1,  ente  1  but  ha  I  been  re- 
tained in  Khartoum  until  some  disputed  que  tions  should  be 
settled..  On  the  night  of  my  ariival  the  consul  received  a 
visit  of  ceremony  from  the  two  principal  ones .  Hamod,  the 
chief  ahekh  of  the  Biaharees,  and  Owd-el-Kerim,  son  »f  the 
great  shekh  of  the  Shukoreea,  which  inhabit  the  wide  teiritory 
between  the  Atbara  and  the  Blue  Nile.  They  wore  accom- 
panied by  several  attendants,  and  by  Mohammed  Khejr,  the 
commander  of  the  Shygheean  cavalry  employed  in  the  late  ex- 
pedition. The  latter  was  a  fierce-looking  black  in  rich  Turk- 
ish costume. 

Hamed  was  a  man  of  middle  size,  black,  but  with  straight 
features  and  a  mild,  serious  expression  efface.  He  was  dress- 
ed in  white,  as  well  as  his  attendant  whoso  buShy  hair  was 
twisted  into  countless  strings  and  pierced  with  a  new  wffoden 
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skewer.  Tlie  Sliulioree  slielth  arrived  last.  We  were  seated 
on  the  divan,  and  all  rose  when  lie  entered.  He  was  a  tall, 
powerful  man,  with  large,  jet-blaok  eyes  and  a  hold,  fierce  face. 
He  wore  a  white  turhan  and  flowing  robes  of  the  same  color 
with  a  fringe  and  stripe  of  crimson  around  the  border.  Tha 
Consul  advanced  to  the  edge  of  the  carpet  to  meet  him,  when 
the  shekh  opened  his  arms  and  the  two  fell  upon  each  other's 
necXs  Coffee  and  pipes  were  then  served,  and  wat«r  waa 
brought  fcr  the  Wd'^!llng  preparatory  to  dinner.  Hamed  and 
the  Shygheein  captiin  washed  only  their  hands,  hut  the  great 
Owd  el  Kerira  washed  his  hands,  face  and  feet,  and  occupied 
nearly  a  quarter  ot  an  hour  at  his  devotions,  bowing  his  head 
many  times  to  the  earth  and  repeating  the  name  of  Allah  with 
deep  emphisja  We  pas  d  tli  u^h  th  g  d  n  to  'he  dining- 
room  where  the  shtkhs  w  g  tly  ma  d  t  eeing  a  table 
set  111  European  style.  ThyUfld  nngg  the  knives 
and  forks,  eseept  Owd-el  K  im  wh  w  t  h  1  the  Consul  and 
myself,  and  did  his  pait  w  th  d  ty  A  km  t  had  made  a 
vermicelli  soup,  which  th       yd       y    «  p  ly  and  did  not 

venture  to  take  more  than  a  f  w  n  u  ht  1  They  no  doubt 
went  away  with  tbe  full  bhfhtfkFnkd  vowr  worms. 
Tkey  were  at  a  loss  kow  t  tt  k  th  a  t  m  tton,  until  I 
carved  it  for  them,  but  ddsuh  tnwth  tkeir  flngera 

among  the  stews  and  sal  d    tl   t  tl     d  h     we    oon  emptied. 
After  they  had  agai     p    t  k  n    f      fl        nd  pipes  in  the 
divan,  the  Consul  orderel  tw        th  k  t    wh  eh  had  been 

left  from  his  Christmas  celebration,  to  be  sent  up  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  curiosity  of  his  guests,  who  had  heard  much  of 
those  wonderful  fires,  which  had  amazed  all  Khartoum,  three 
weeks  before.     The  shekhs  and  attendants  were  grouped  on 
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ly,  when  the  first  rocket  shot  hissing  into  the  air 
drew  its  fiery  curpe  through  the  darkness,  and  burst  into  a 
rain  of  yellow  stars.  "Wallah/"  and  "  Mashallah  f'  were 
echoed  from,  mouth  to  mouthj  and  the  desert  chiefs  could 
scarcely  contain  themaelyes,  from  astonishment  aad  delight. 
The  second  rocket  went  up  quite  near  to  us,  and  sooner  than 
was  expected.  Hamed,  the  Bisharee  shekh,  was  so  startled 
that  he  threw  both  his  arms  around  the  Consul  and  held  fast 
for  dear  life,  and  oven  the  great  Owd-el-Kerim  drew  a  long 
breath  and  ejaculated,  "God  is  great  I"  They  then  took 
their  leave,  deeply  impressed  with  the  knowledge  and  wisdom 
of  the  Franks. 
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to  tne  CstboliQ  ULssioi 

,-Di-.  Knobl^cher, 

tie  Apostolic  Vltflt-ifo-laEn 

IrfttoLaltifPsBhs-Itfio 

iptioL— The  Fasha-a 

Pfllare— UonB— We  Dliie  wll 

■sliB — Ceremunies  npfm  1 

.lie  Ooaision— Music 

-Tho  Guests— Tlie  Frmks  Id 

im-Dr.  Ponej- Visit  t 

i,  th»  SultaQS  Uasc 

a— Ao  Etbioplan  Dinner— CLii 

■  thB  BulUna. 

On  the  day  of  my  arriyal,  Dr.  Reitz  proposed  a,  visit  to  Dr. 
I^nobleclier,  tlie  Apostolic  Viear  of  the  Catholic  Missions  in 
Central  Africa,  who  had  returned  to  Khartoum  about  twenty 
days  previous.  The  Vicar's  name  was  already  familiar  to  me, 
from  the  account  of  his  voyage  up  the  White  Nile  in  1850, 
which  was  published  in  the  German  journals  during  his  visit 
to  Europe,  and  it  had  been  my  design  to  propose  joining  his 
party,  in  ease  he  had  carried  out  his  plan  of  maMnga  seooud 
royage  in  the  winter  of  1852.  He  ascended  as  far  as  lat.  4" 
north,  or  about  sixty  miles  beyond  the  point  reached  by  D'Ar- 
naud  and  Weme,  and  therefore  stands  at  the  head  of  Nilotic 
explorers. 

Preceded  by  two  attendants,  we  walked  through  the  town 
to  the  Catholic  Mission,  a  spacious  one-story  building  in  a  large 
garden  near  the  river.     Entering  a  court,  in  the    centre  of 
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wliioli  grew  a  tall  tamarind  tree,  we  were  received  by  an  Italian 
monk,  in  flowing  robea,  who  ooaduoted  us  into  a  second  eourt, 
inclosed  by  the  residenoe  of  the  Vicar.  Here  we  met  two  other 
priests,  a  German  and  a  Hungarian,  dressed  in  flowing  Orien- 
tal garments.  They  ushered  us  into  a  large  room,  carpeted 
with  matting,  and  with  a  comfortable  divan  around  the  sides. 
The  windows  looked  into  a  garden,  which  was  filled  with 
orange,  fig  and  banana  trees,  and  fragrant  with  jasmine  and 
mimosa  blossoms.  We  had  scarcely  seated  ourselves,  when 
the  monks  rose  and  remained  standing,  while  Dr.  Knohlocher 
entered.  Ho  was  a  small  man,  slightly  and  rather  delicately 
built,  and  not  more  tian  thirty-five  years  of  age.  His  com- 
plexion was  fair,  his  eyes  a  grayish  blue,  and  his  beard,  which 
he  wore  flowing  upon  his  breast,  a  very  decided  auburn,  Hia 
face  waa  one  of  those  which  wins  not  only  kindness  but  confi- 
dence from  all  the  world.  His  dress  consisted  of  a  white  tur 
ban,  and  a  flowing  robe  ot  dirk  puiple  cloth.  He  is  a  man  of 
thorough  cultivation,  conversant  with  several  languages,  and 
po'5sesfes  in  arauunt  of  scientitc  knowledge  which  will  make 
his  future  ezplorations  valudhlo  to  the  world.  During  my 
stay  in  Khaitoum  I  visited  him  frequently,  and  derived  from 
him  much  mfoimation  concerning  the  countries  of  Souddn  and 
their  inhabitants. 

On  our  return  we  called  npon  Moussa  Bey,  the  commander 
of  the  expedition  sent  into  the  lands  of  the  Shnkorees  and  the 
Hallengas,  the  foregoing  summer.  He  was  then  ill  of  a  fevet 
and  confined  to  hia  bed,  but  we  entered  the  room  without  cere- 
mony, and  found  with  him  the  new  G-overnor  of  Uerber  and 
Abd-el-Kader  Bey,  the  Governor  of  Kordofan,  besides  several 
secretaries  and  attendants      Moussa  Bey  was  a  Turk,  perhaps 
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fifty  years  of  age,  and  had  a  strong,  sturdy,  energetic  ''ace. 
Several  Arab  shekhs,  some  of  whom  had  been  takea  priscnera 
in  the  late  expedition,  were  lounging  about  the  court-yards. 

The  day  after  my  arrival,  Dr.  Reitz  presented  me  to  Lattif 
Pasha,  the  Governor  of  Soudan,  The  Egyptian  officials  in 
Khartoum  generally  consider  themselves  as  exiles,  and  a  sta- 
tion in  Soudan  carries  with  it  a  certain  impression  of  disgrace. 
For  the  Pasha,  however,  it  is  an  office  of  great  importance  and 
responsibility,  and  its  duties  are  fully  aa  arduous  as  those  of 
the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  himself.  The  provinces  under  his  rule 
constitute  a  territory  of  greater  extent  than  France,  and  there 
are  as  many  factious  among  the  native  tribes  as  parties  among 
the  French  politicians.  It  is  moreover,  in  many  respects,  an 
independent  sovereignty.  Its  great  distance  from  the  seat  of 
authority,  and  the  absence  of  any  regularmeans  of  communica- 
tion except  the  government  post,  gives  the  Pasha  of  Soudan 
opportunities  of  which  he  never  fails  to  avail  himself,.  Achmet 
Paslia  at  one  time  so  strengthened  himself  here  that  he  defied 
even  Mohammed  Ali,  and  it  is  still  whispered  that  foul  means 
were  used  to  get  rid  of  him.  Since  then,  rotation,  in  of&ce  is 
found  to  be  good  policy,  and  the  Egyptian  Government  is  care- 
ful to  remove  a  Pasha  before  he  has  made  himself  dangerous. 
From  the  Turks  and  Europeans  in  Khartoum,  I  heard  little 
good  of  Lattjf  Pasha.  His  character  was  said  to  be  violent 
and  arbitrary,  and  several  moat  savage  acts  were  attributed  to 
tim.  One  thing,  however,  was  said  in  favor  of  him,  and  it 
was  a  great  redeeming  trait  in  those  lands :  he  did  not  enrich 
himseK  by  cheating  the  government.  At  the  time  of  my  visit 
it  wua  understood  that  he  had  been  recalled,  and  was  to  be  su- 
perseded by  Rustum  Pasha. 
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We  found  (he  Pasha  seated  on  hia  divan,  witt  a  secretary 
before  iim,  reading  a  file  of  dneumenta.  The  guards  at  tlia 
door  presented  arms  as  we  entered,  and  the  Pasta  no  aoonei 
saw  us  than  he  rose,  and  remained  standing  till  we  came  up. 
The  Consul  presented  me,  and  we  aeated  ouraelvca  on  the  di. 
Tan,  separated  from  him  by  a  pair  of  cuahious.  Pipes  were 
brought  to  us  by  black  slaves,  and  after  a  few  common-places, 
he  turned  again  to  his  business.  Tlie  Secretary  was  reading 
despatebes  to  the  different  provincea  of  Soudftn,  As  fast  as 
each  waa  approved  and  laid  aside,  a  Memlook  slave  of  fifteen, 
who  appeared  to  fill  the  office  of  page,  stamped  them  with  the 
Paaha's  seal,  in  lieti  of  signature.  When  the  affairs  were  con- 
cluded, the  Pasha  turned  to  us  and  entered  into  conversation. 
He  was  a  man  of  forty-five  years  of  age,  of  medium  height,  but 
stoutly  built,  and  with  regular  and  handsome  features.  Hia 
complesioa  was  a  pale  olive,  his  eyes  large  and  dark,  and  ho 
wore  a  black  beard  and  moustaches,  very  neatly  trimmed.  Hia 
mouth  waa  full,  and  when  he  smiled,  showed  a  perfect  set  of 
strong  white  teeth,  which  gave  a  certain  grimneas  to  his  ex- 
pression. His  manner  was  refined,  but  had  that  feline  smooth- 
ness which  invariably  covers  sharp  claws.  If  I  tad  met  him 
in  London  or  Paris,  in  Prank  costume,  I  should  have  set  him 
down  as  the  primo  basso  of  the  Italian  Opera.  He  waa  plain- 
ly dressed  in  a  suit  of  dark-blue  cloth,  and  wore  a  small  tar- 
boosh on  his  head. 

Our  conversation  first  turned  upon  America,  and  finally 
upon  steam  navigation  and  maritime  affairs  in  general.  Ha 
took  an  interest  in  such  subjects,  as  he  was  formerly  Admiral 
in  the  navy  of  Mohammed  Ali.  An  engraving  of  the  I'urkiah 
frigate  Sultan  Mahmoud,  which  was  built  by  the  American 
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Eckford,  hung  on  the  wall  opposite  me.  Over  the  divan  w:ia 
a  portrait  of  Sultan  Abdul-Medjid,  and  on  eaeli  side  two  Arahio 
blazoned  on  a  ground  of  blue  and  crimson.  The 
a  spacious  and  lofty ;  the  ceiling  was  of  smooth 
palm-loga,  and  the  floor  of  cement,  heat«n  hard  and  polished 
with  the  trowel.  I  expressed  my  surprise  to  the  Pasha  thai 
he  had  erected  such  a  stately  building  in  the  short  space  of 
nine  months,  and  he  thereupon  proposed  to  show  it  to  me  mora 
in  detail.  He  conducted  us  to  a  reception-room,  covered  with 
fine  carpets,  and  furnished  with  mirrors  and  lusurious  divans ; 
then  the  dining-room,  more  plainly  furnished,  the  bath  with 
Moorish  arches  glimmering  in  steamy  twilight,  and  his  private 
armory,  the  walls  of  which  were  hung  with  a  small  but  rich 
assortment  of  Turkish  and  European  weapons.  The  doors  of 
the  apartments  wore  made  of  a  dark  red  wood,  of  very  fine 
grain,  closely  resembling  mahogany.  It  is  found  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Pazogl,  on  the  south-western  border  of  Abyssinia.  It 
is  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish,  and  the  Pasha  showed  me  a  large 
and  handsome  table  made  from  it. 

The  Pasha  then  led  us  into  the  court-yard,  where  the  work- 
men were  still  busy,  plastering  the  interior  of  the  corridorr 
surrounding  it.  A  largo  leopard  and  a  lion-whelp  of  sis 
months  old,  were  chained  to  two  of  the  pillars.  A  younger 
whelp  ran  loose  about  the  court,  and  gave  great  diversion  to 
the  Pasha,  by  lying  in  wait  behind  the  pUIars,  whence  he 
pounced  out  upon  any  young  boy-slave,  who  might  pass  that 
way.  The  little  fellow  would  take  to  his  heels  in  great  terror, 
and  scamper  across  the  court,  followed  by  the  whelp,  who  no 
(looner  overtook  him  than  he  sprang  with  his  fore-paws  against 
the  boy's  back,  threw  him  down,  and  then  ran  off,   apparently 
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very  mueli  delighted  with  the  eporf.  He  had  Ihe  free  laiige 
of  the  palaoe,  but  epent  the  most  of  his  time  in  the  kitchen, 
where  he  would  leap  upon  a  table,  deliberately  lie  down,  and 
watch  the  movementa  of  the  cooks  with  great  interest.  The 
Pasha  told  ua  that  this  whelp  had  on  one  oceaaion  found  his 
way  to  the  harem,  where  hia  presence  was  first  procliumed  by 
the  screams  of  the  terrified  women.  The  leopard  was  a  large 
and  fierce  animal,  but  the  other  lion  was  a  rough,  good-humor- 
ed fellow,  turning  over  on  his  hack  to  be  played  with,  and 
roaring  freq^uently,  with  a  voice  that  resembled  the  low  notes 
of  a  melancholy  trombone.  From  thia  court  we  paaaed  into  the 
outer  oomdor  fronting  the  square,  when  the  jewelled  shebooka 
were  again  brought,  and  the  Pasha  diacouraed  for  some  time  on 
the  necessity  of  controlling  one's  passions  and  preserving  a  ijuiet 
temperament  under  all  oircum stances.  When  we  rose  to  depart, 
he  invited  ua  to  return  and  dine  with  him  next  day. 

Towards  aunaet  the  horses  were  got  ready;  Dr.  Reitz  don- 
ned his  uniform,  and  I  dressed  myself  in  Frank  coatume,  with 
the  esception  of  the  tarbooah,  shawl  and  red  slippers.  We  call- 
ed at  the  Catholic  Mission  on  our  way  to  the  Palace,  and  while 
conversing  with  the  monks  in  the  garden,  a.  message  came  from 
the  Pasha  requesting  Aboona  Suleymau — (Padre  Solomon,  as 
Dr.  Knoblecher  was  called  by  the  Copts  and  Muaaulmen  in 
Khartoum) — to  accompany  uB.  We  therefore  set  out  on  foot 
with  the  Vicar,  with  the  grooms  leading  the  horses  behind  us. 
The  Pasha  reeeived  us  at  the  entrance  of  his  reception-room, 
and  then  retired  to  pray,  before  further  conversation.  The  di- 
van at  the  further  end  of  the  room  was  divided  in  the  centre 
by  a  pile  of  cuahiona,  the  apace  on  the  right  hand  being  reaerv- 
td  for  the  Pasha  alone.     The  Consul,  being  the  second  indo- 
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pendent  power,  seated  himself  on  the  left  hand,  Dr.  Knob- 
lecher  modestly  took  the  corner,  and  I  drew  op  my  legs  besids 
lilin,  OE  the  aide  dipan.  After  a,  abort  absence — diiring  which, 
we  alao  were  supposed  to  hare  said  our  prayers — the  Pasha 
returned,  aaliited  ns  a  second  time,  and  seated  himself.  Four 
slayes  appeared  at  the  same  moment,  with  four  pipes,  which 
they  presented  to  us  in  the  order  of  our  rank,  commencing  with 
the  Pasha. 

When  the  aroma  of  the  delicate  Djebeli  tobacco  bad  diffus- 
ed a  certain  amount  of  harmony  among  us,  the  conversation 
became  more  animated.  The  principal  subject  we  discussed 
was  the  coMjp  d'etnt  of  Louis  Napoieon,  the  news  of  which  Iiad 
just  arrived  by  dromedary  poat,  in  twenty-four  days  from 
Cairo,  The  Pasha  said  it  was  precisely  the  tiling  which  bo 
had  long  ago  predicted  would  come  to  pass.  Louis  Napoleon, 
he  said,  would  behead  Thiers,  Cavaignac,  Lamoriciere  and  the 
others  whom  he  had  imprisoned,  and  make,  if  necessary,  twenty 
coups  d'etat,  after  which,  France  would  begin  to  prosper.  The 
French,  he  said,  must  be  well  beaten,  or  it  is  impossible 
to  gOYCrn  them.  The  conversation  had  hardly  commenced, 
when  a  slave  appeared,  bearing  a  silver  tray,  upon  which  wero 
four  tiny  glasses  of  mastic  cordial,  a  single  glass  of  water,  and 
saucers  which  contained  bits  of  orange  and  pomegranate.  The 
Pasha  was  always  served  first.  He  drank  the  cordial,  took  a 
eip  of  water,  and  then  each  of  ua  in  turn,  drinking  from  the 
same  glass.  At  intervals  of  about  fivo  minutes  the  same  re- 
freshment appeared,  and  was  served  at  least  ten  times  before 
dinner  was  announced. 

Presently  there  came  a  band  of  musicians — ^five  Egyptian 
boys  whom  the  Pasha  had  brought  with  him  from  Cairo,  We 
13 
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had  also  two  additions  to  tho  company  of  guests;  Rufaa  Bej 
an  intelligent  Egyptian,  wiio  was  educated  in  France,  and  han 
been  principal  of  a  native  college  in  Cairo,  under  Moliammed 
AH,  and  Ali  Bey  Kliaaib,  tlie  late  Governor  of  Berber,  wlio 
had  been  deposed  on  account  of  alleged  mal-pr actios s.  The 
latter  was  tlie  son  of  a  water  carrier  in  Cairo,  bnt  was  adopted 
bj  the  widow  of  Ismail  Pasha,  who  gave  him  a  superior  educa- 
tion. Other  accounte  represented  kim  to  be  tlie  illegitimate 
sou  of  either  Ismail  or  Ibrahim  Pasha,  and  this  surmise  was 
probably  correct.  He  was  a  bold,  handsome  man  of  thirty, 
and  was  said  to  be  the  most  intelligent  of  all  the  officials  in 
SondAn. 

After  some  little  prelude,  the  musicians  commenced.  The 
mstruments  were  a  zumarra,  or  reed  flute,  a  dulcimer,  the 
wires  of  which  were  struck  with  a  wooden  plectrum,  held  be- 
tween the  fiist  lud  middle  finger''  and  a  tamborine,  two  of  the 
boys  ofSnatmg  only  as  smge  s  Ihe  ■ure  were  Arabic  and 
Persian  and  had  the  chai  icter  of  improvisations,  compared 
with  the  classic  music  of  Euioje  Tlie  iliythm  was  perfect, 
and  the  parts  sustained  by  the  difftient  instiuments  arranged 
witk  considerable  skill.  The  Egyptian  oflioors  were  greatly 
moved  by  the  melodies,  which,  in  their  wild,  passionate,  bar- 
baric cadences,  had  a  singular  charm  for  my  ear.  The  aonga 
were  principally  of  love,  but  of  a  higher  character  than  the 
common  songs  of  the  people.  The  Pasha  translated  a  brace 
for  us.  One  related  to  the  loves  of  a  boy  and  maiden,  the  for- 
mer of  whom  was  humble,  the  latter  the  daughter  of  a  Bey 
They  saw  and  loved  each  pther,  but  the  difference  in  their  sta- 
tions prevented  the  fulfilment  of  their  hopes.  One  day,  as  the 
girl  was  seated  at  her  window,  a  funeral  passed  through  the 
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atreet  1)8low.  She  asked  the  name  of  the  dead  perscn,  and 
they  answered  "Leyl,"  the  name  of  her  heloved,  whom  the 
violence  of  his  passion  had  deprived  of  life.  Her  lamentatioaa 
formed  the  theme  of  a  separate  song,  in  which  the  name  of 
Leyl  was  repeated  in  one  long,  continued  outory  of  grief  and 
love.  The  second  song  was  of  a  widow  wlio  had  many  wooers, 
by  whom  she  was  so  heaet,  that  she  finally  appointed  a  day  to 
give  them  her  decision.  The  same  day  her  son  died,  yet,  he- 
cause  she  had  given  her  word,  she  mastered  her  grief  by  a  he- 
roic resolution,  arrayed  herself  in  her  finest  garments,  received 
her  suitors,  and  sang  to  her  lute  the  song  which  would  best 
entertain  them.  At  the  close  of  the  festival  she  announced 
her  loss  in  a  song,  and  concluded  by  refusing  all  their  offers 
At  last,  dinner  was  announced.  The  Pasha  led  the  way 
into  the  dining-room,  stopping  in  an  ante-chamber,  where  a 
group  of  slaves  were  ready  with  pitchers,  ewers  and  napkins, 
and  we  performed  the  customary  washing  of  hands.  The 
Pasha  then  took  his  seat  at  the  round  table,  and  pointed  out 
his  place  to  each  guest.  Br.  Knobleeher  and  myself  sat  on 
his  right,  Dr.  Reita  and  Rufaa  Bey  on  his  left,  and  Ali  Bey 
Khasib  opposite.  There  were  no  plates,  but  each  of  us  had  a 
silver  knife,  spoon  and  fork,  and  the  arrangement  was  so  far  in 
Frank  style  that  we  sat  upon  chairs  instead  of  the  floor.  The 
only  ceremony  observed  was,  that  the  Pasha  first  tasted  each 
dish  as  it  was  broughtupon  the  table,  after  which  the  rest  of  ua 
followed,  "VVe  ali  ate  soup  from  the  same  tureen,  and  buried  our 
several  right  bands  to  the  knuckle  in  the  fat  flesh  of  the  sheep 
which  was  afterwards  set  before  us.  Claret  was  poured  out 
for  the  Franks  and  Kufaa  Bey  (whose  Moslem  principles  had 
been  damaged  by  ten  years  residence  In  Paris),  the  Pasha  and 
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AU  Bey  alone  abstaining.  There  were  twenty  coirses  in  all, 
and  the  cookery  was  excellent  Besides  tlie  delicate  Turkish 
eompouuds  of  meat  and  vegetables,  dclwioua  fish  from  tha 
White  Nile  and  fiiiits  from  the  Pasha's  garden,  we  had  blano 
mange  and  several  varieties  of  French  jjaiisserie.  At  the  close 
of  the  repast,  a  glass  howl  containing  a  cool  drink  made  from 
dried  figs,  quinces  and  apricots,  was  placed  upon  the  table. 
The  heat  possible  hnmor  prevailed,  and  I  enjoyed  the  dinner 
exceedingly,  the  more  so  because  I  had  not  expected  to  find 
such  a  high  degree  of  civilization  in  Soudan. 

We  had  afterwards  coffee  and  pipes  in  the  reception-room, 
and  about  ten  in  the  evening  took  leave  of  the  Pasha  and  walk- 
ed home,  preceded  by  attendants  carrying  large  glaas  lanterns. 
After  accompanying  Dr.  KQoblGcher  to  the  gate  of  the  Mission, 
AU  Eey  Khasib  took  my  hand,  Kufaa  Bey  that  of  the  Con- 
sul, and  we  walked  to  the  residence  of  the  Bey,  who  detained  ua 
an  hour  by  the  narration  of  the  injuries  and  indignities  which 
had  been  inflicted  upon  him  by  order  of  Abbas  Pasha. 
The  latter,  on  coming  into  power,  took  especial  care  to  remove 
all  those  officers  who  had  been  favorites  of  Mohammed  Ali. 
Many  of  them  were  men  of  high  attainments  and  pure  charac- 
ter, who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  carrying  out  the  old 
Pasha's  measures  of  reform.  Among  them  was  Rufaa  Bey, 
who,  witJi  several  of  his  associates,  was  sent  to  Khartoum,  os- 
tensibly for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  College  there,  but  in 
reality  as  a  banishment  from  Egypt.  He  had  been  there  a 
year  and  a  half  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  yet  no  order  had  been 
received  from  Cairo  relative  to  the  College.  This  state  of  in- 
action and  uncertainty,  combined  with  the  effect  of  the  climate, 
had  already  terminated  the  lives  of  two  of  his  fellovr-profea- 
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Bors,  aod  it  was  no  doubt  the  design  of  Abbas  Pasba  f  o  relieve 
bimself  of  all  of  them  by  tbe  same  means.  When  I  heard  this 
story,  the  truth  of  which  Dr.  Eeitz  confirmed,  I  could  readily 
accoTint  for  tbe  bitterness  of  the  curses  which  the  venerable 
old  Bey  toaped  upon  the  head  of  his  tyrannical  ruler. 

The  Frank  population  of  Khartoum  was  not  large,  consist- 
ing, besides  Dr.  Eeitz  and  the  priests  of  the  Catholic  Mission, 
of  Dr.  Peaey,  a  French  physician,  Dr.  Viertbaler,  a  German, 
and  an  Italian  apothecary,  the  two  former  of  whom  were  in  tbe 
Egyptian  service.  Dr.  P^ney  had  been  ten  years  in  Soudan, 
and  knew  the  wl  ole  country,  from  the  mountains  of  Fazog!  to 
the  pi  ims  of  TakLa,  on  the  Atbara  Kiver,  and  the  Sbangalla 
fciests  on  the  4.byb'^mlan  tirntior.  He  was  an  exceedingly 
Jntell^i,nt  and  :,oui terns  [crsin  and  gave  me  much  interesting 
mformaton  ojneeinmg  tbe  regions  bo  bad  visited  and  the 
hibits  of  tbe  diflerent  tribes  of  Soudan.  I  bad  afterwards 
personal  oppoitunity  of  veiifying  the  correctness  of  many  of 
liis  «titements  There  wire  a  few  Coptic  merchants  in  the 
place  and  on  the  second  day  after  my  arrival  I  had  att 
oppfrtunity  of  witnessing  tbe  New- Tear  ceremonies  of  their 
Church,  which,  liko  the  Greelc,  still  retains  the  old  style.  Tbe 
service,  which  was  vciy  similar  to  a  Catholic  mass,  was  obant- 
ed  m  musical  Arabn.  and  at  its  close  we  were  presented  with 
small  cakes  af  unleavened  flour,  stamped  with  a  cross.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  ceremonies  coffee  was  given  to  us  in  an  outer 
court,  with  the  cordial  "  Saneean  !  "  (a  wish  eijuivalent  to 
tbe  Latin  prosit,  or  "  may  it  benefit  you !  ") — to  which  we  re- 
plied :  "  Allah  Saneek,  I "  (may  G-od  give  you  benefit !) 

Dr.  Reita  took  me  one  day  to  visit  the  celebrated  Sitteh 
(Lady)  Nasj'a,  the  daughter  of  tbe  last  King  of  Sennaar  and 
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brotLer  of  the  present  Shekli  of  that  proTiHce.  Slie  is  a  woman 
of  almost  masculine  talent  and  energy,  and  may  lie  said  to  gov- 
ern Sonnaar  at  present.  All  tlie  Arab  shekts,  as  well  as  the 
population  at  large,  have  the  greatest  respect  for  her,  and  in- 
rariably  ask  her  advice,  in  any  crisis  of  affairs.  Her  hrotlier 
Idris  Wed  Adlaii,  notwithstanding  his  nominal  subjection  to 
Egypt,  still  possesses  absolute  sway  over  several  hundred  vil- 
lages and  is  called  Kino  of  Kulle  Tie  Lady  Nasra  retains 
th    t  tl     f  S  It  t    f  h     d         t  from  the  ancient 

ylhus      fS       aa       Shh        jloct  Soriba,  on  the 
Bl      N  1     wh   h  d        t    L  I  t  bits  a  degree  of 

w    Ith       d     t  t  y  S     d  fehe  was  then  in 

Kht  twthhhbdMh  mmed  Defalleh, 

th  f     f    m     V  fh     f    h       K    gAdlan. 

V,     £      d  th    L    ly  N  t  h  m  t  d  on  a  carpet  in 

h         d  hllhhbd       l«!hkl  Abd-el-Kader— the 

&h  lib  f  Kb  t  m  wh  mar  d  h  d  gl  ter  by  a  former 
h    1     d— 0      i",  I)        t       p  t      "ih    gave  the  Consul 

h     h    d      1  t  1  '      g      ^"th  clination  of  her 

hdlw         tl  1  tbfl.        opposite  to  ber. 

Si     w       b     t  f    tj  fl     J  Id  b  t     [.p       d  younger,  and 

t  li     t       d  th    t  f  h      f    m      b      ty     Her  skin  was 

p  [    b  1      h       y     1    f,       d     p        ve,  and  her  face 

m    k  bl     f       t        t  11  g  d  All.  her  motions 

w       g       fldd^l        1      dm        i  yorable  circum- 

t  hmbtb        bm  tt  Ethiopian  Zenobia. 

Sh    w  gl        b      f      ry  £      wl  t     m  lalia,  which  she 

tm      fill  ealyt  Ihr  features,  and 

m  t  m        11  w  d  t    f  11  t    I      w     t  1    g  the  somewhat 

]       ImthbmAhy       ^of  the  native 
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gold  of  Kasan  hung  from  her  nose,  and  otht'rs  adorned  hor  fiit 
gers.  Dr.  Reitz  explained  to  hor  that  I  was  not  a  Frank,  but 
carae  from  a  great  country  on  the  other  aide  of  the  world. 
She  spolie  of  the  visit  of  Dr.  Lepsius,  at  Soriha,  and  said  that 
he  was  the  only  far-travelled  stranger  she  had  seen,  except 
myself,  I  took  occasion  to  say  that  I  had  freq^uentlj  heard  of 
Ler  in  my  native  land ;  that  her  name  was  well-known  all  over 
the  world  ;  and  that  the  principal  reason  of  my  visit  to  Sou- 
San,  was  the  hope  of  seeing  her.  She  was  not  in  the  least  flat- 
tered by  these  exaggerated  compliments,  but  received  them  as 
quietly  as  if  they  were  her  right.  She  was  a  horn  queen,  and 
I  douht  whether  any  thing  upon  the  cartK  would  have  heen 
able  to  shako  her  royal  indifference. 

Her  slaves  were  all  girls  of  twelve  to  fourteen  years  of  age, 
naked  except  the  riihad,  or  girdle  of  leathern  fringe  about  the 
loins.  They  had  evidently  been  chosen  for  their  beauty,  atid 
two  of  them,  although  aa  black  as  cast-iron  statues,  were  in- 
comparable for  the  symmetry  of  their  forms  and  the  grace  of 
their  movements.  They  brought  us  pipes  and  coffee,  and  when 
not  employed,  stood  in  a  row  at  the  bottom  of  the  room,  with 
their  hands  folded  upon  their  breasts.  Dinner  was  just  ready, 
and  we  were  invited  to  partake  of  it.  The  Sultana  had  al- 
ready dined  in  solitary  state,  so  her  husband,  Shekh  Abd-el- 
Kader,  the  Consul  and  I,  seated  ourselves  cross-legged  on  the 
floor,  around  the  huge  bowl  containing  an  entire  sheep  stuffed 
with  rice.  We  buried  our  fingers  in  the  hot  and  smoking  flesh 
and  picked  the  choicest  pieces  from  the  ribs  and  flank,  occa- 
sionally taking  a  handful  of  rice  from  the  interior  The  only 
additional  dish  was  a  basket  of  raw  onions  and  radishes.  Be- 
fore each  of  us  stood  a  slave  with  a  napkin  and  a  large  glass 
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of  om  iilhil — the  "mother  of  niglitjngales,"  After  dritkicg, 
we  returned  the  glass  to  the  slave's  haad,  she  standing  all  tha 
while  immoyable  as  a  statue.  After  we  had  oaten  our  fill  of 
roast  mutton  and  raw  onions,  they  brought  a  dish  of  prepared 
dourra,  called  abri,  which  strongly  resemhles  the  pinole  of 
Mexico.  The  grain  is  pounded  very  fine,  sifted,  mixed  with  a 
little  sugar  and  water,  and  made  into  thin,  dry  leaves,  as  white 
and  delicate  as  cambric.  It  is  considered  very  nourisMng,  es- 
pecially oa  a  journey,  for  which  purpose  it  is  used  by  the  rich 
shekhs  of  Soudan. 

As  we  took  our  leave,  the  Sultana,  observing  that  our  cane 
batons,  which  we  had  just  purchased  in  the  bazaar,  were  of 
very  indifferent  quality,  ordered  two  others  to  be  brought,  of  a 
fine  yellow  wood,  resembling  box,  which  is  found  in  the  mouii- 
taina  on  the  Abyssinian  frontier,  and  gave  them  to  us. 
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CHAPTER    XXIII. 


BecEnt  ExploTitUana  of  eoudAn—Limlt  of  tlie  Troploil  ItalnB— Tlie  Coaqn  »t  of  Bt]i[<h 
pU— Countries  Trlbnlsry  to  Egypt— The  District  of  Tskka— Eiprfition  uf  MooBsa 
Bey— Tlie  Atbsrs  Elver— Tbo  AbyEslnion  Frontier— Cbrialian  Kiiinaof  Abnu-Ha 
tf«— ThoKmslon  of  SanDaar— KirioPm— r»r  Fur— Tbe  Frl  ce"s  of  Bar  Fur  in 
Kbarlnun  -Her  Visit  to  Dr  Eelti— Tlio  Unkui  v,n  Connt  Iw  of  Contml  Aftleo. 

Until  withm  a  recent  period,  but  little  has  been  known  of  tlia 
geography  and  topogiaphy  of  the  eisteia  portion  of  Central 
Atnea  Few  English  travellers  have  mwh  these  regions  the 
Bubject  of  their  mvestigation,  their  attention  having  been  pnn 
cipally  directed  towaids  the  countiies  on  the  western  ooaat 
The  Nigei,  in  fact,  has  b^pn  ioi  them  a  more  inteiestmg  prob 
lem  than  the  Nile  The  Gumm  trivellers  Euppell  and  Eua 
Bcggci,  however,  by  their  esjloiations  withm  tlie  iasttwinty- 
five  years,  have  made  important  contributions  to  our  knowledge 
of  Eastern  Soudan,  while  D'Arnaud,  Werne,  and  more  than 
all,  Dr.  Knoblecher,  have  carried  our  vision  far  into  the  heart 
of  tlie  mystorions  regions  beyond.  Still,  the  results  of  these 
explcrationa  are  far  from  being  generally  known,  or  oven  rep 
resented  upon  our  maps.  Geographical  chai'ts  arc  still  issued, 
in  which  the  conjectured  Mountains  of  the  Moon  continue  to 
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stretch  their  ndges  -icross  the  midclle  of  Africa,  in  latitudes 
(vhere  the  latest  travellers  find  a  plam  as  level  as  the  sea,  A 
few  words  therefore  coneerning  the  thiracter  and  relative  po- 
sition of  the  difleient  countries  of  which  I  have  ocoasiou  to 
speak,  may  inaLe  these  sketches  of  Afiioan  life  and  laudscapea 
more  intelligible  to  many  readers. 

Aa  far  as  southern  Nuhia,  with  the  exception  of  the  Oases 
in  the  Libyan  Desert,  the  Nile  is  the  only  agent  of  productive- 
ness. Beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  his  h  nt  11  y  th 
13  little  esoept  red  sand  and  naked  rock,  f  m  th  E  1  S  t 
the  Atlantic.  On  reacting  lat.  19°,  how  ah  t  k 
place  in  the  desert  liudscapes.  Here  th  t  p  1  in  wh  h 
are  unknown  in  E^ypt  and  Northern  Nub  a  f  11  y  m 
mer,  though  m  diminished  quantity.  The  dry,  gravelly  plains, 
neieitheless,  exhibits  scattering  growth  of  grass  and  thorny 
shnibs,  and  spimga  ire  frequently  found  among  the  mountain 
ranges.  Aa  we  proceed  southward,  the  vegetation  increasea 
m  quantity,  the  grass  no  longer  keeps  the  level  of  the  plain, 
but  climbs  the  movmtam-aidea,  and  before  reaching  Khartoum, 
in  lat,  15°  40^  north,  we  have  passed  the  limit  of  the  Desert 
The  wide  plains  stretching  thence  eastward  to  the  Atbara,  and 
westward  beyond  Kordofan,  are  savannas  of  rank  grass,  cross- 
ed here  and  there  by  belts  of  the  thorny  mimosa,  and  differing 
little  in  aspect  from  the  plains  of  California  during  the  dry  sea- 
son, The  Arabs  who  inhabit  them  are  herdsmen,  and  own 
vast  flocks  of  camels  and  sheep.  The  Nilo  here  is  no  longei 
the  sole  river,  and  loses  his  title  of  "  The  Sea,"  which  ho  owns 
in  Egypt.  The  Atbara,  which  flows  down  to  him  from  the 
Abyssinian  Alps,  has  many  tributaries  of  its  own ,  f  hi  Blue 
Nile,   between    Khaa-toura   and    Sennaar,   receivts    (he   larja 
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Btreamsof  the  Eahad  and  the  Dender;  and  the  White  Nile, 
though,  flowing  for  the  greater  part  of  tiis  known  course 
tJirough  an  immense  plain,  boasts  two  important  affluents — 
the  Sobat  and  the  Bahr  el-Ghaaal.  The  soil,  climate,  prodao. 
tiODS  and  cliaracter  of  the  scenery  of  this  region  are  therefore 
very  different  from  Egypt, 

Before  the  eoncLueat  of  SoudS,n  by  Moliammed  Ali,  little 
was  known  of  the  coimtry  between  the  Ethiopian  Nile  and  the 
Bed  Sea,  or  of  Central  Africa  south  of  the  latitude  of  Kordo- 
fan  and  Sennaar,  The  White  Nile,  it  is  true,  was  known  to 
exist,  but  was  considered  as  a  tributary  stream.  It  was  es- 
tremely  diiGoult  and  dangerous  to  proceed  beyond  Nubia,  and 
then  only  in  company  with  the  yearly  caravans  which  passed 
between  Assouan  and  Sennaar,  Ibrahim  Pasha,  Ismail  Paslia, 
and  Mohammed  Bey  Defterdar,  between  the  years  1820  and 
1825,  gradually  subjugated  and  attached  to  the  rule  of  Egypt 
the  eountriea  of  Berber,  Shendy  and  Sennaar,  as  far  as  the 
mountains  of  Fazogl,  in  lat.  11°,  on  the  'iouth-wesleru  frontier 
of  Abyssinia,  the  wild  domains  of  the  Shukureea,  the  Bisha- 
rees,  the  Hallengas  and  Hadendoas,  extendiiig  to  the  Red  Sea, 
and  embracing  the  seaport  of  Sowakin,  and  the  kingdnni  of 
Kordofan,  west  of  the  Nile,  and  bounded  by  the  large  and 
powerful  negro  kingdom  of  Dar-Fur.  The  Egytitian  posses- 
sions in  Soudan  are  nearly  as  extOQsiye  as  all  Egypt,  Nubia 
not  included,  and  might  become  even  richer  aud  more  flourish- 
ing under  a  just  and  libera!  policy  of  government.  The  plaica 
oil  both  sides  of  the  Nile  might  be  irrigated  to  a  much  greater 
estent  than  in  Egypt,  and  many  vast  tracts  of  territory  given 
up  to  the  nomadic  tribes,  could  readUy  be  reclaimed  fi'om  the 
wilderness.     The  native  inhabitants  are  infinitely  more  stupid 
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and  degraded  than  the  Fellahs  of  Egypt,  hat  that  they  are  ca- 
pable of  great  improveiaeEt  is  shown  by  the  sucaese  attending 
the  efforts  of  tho  Catholic  priests  in  Khartoum,  in  educatiog 
children.  The  terrible  climate  of  SoudSu  will  always  be  a 
drawback  to  its  physical  prosperity,  jet  even  this  would  be 
mitigated,  in  some  measure,  were  the  soil  under  cultivation. 

As  I  followed  the  course  of  the  Nile,  fiom  the  northern 
limit  of  the  tropical  rains  to  Khartoum,  mynariatiie  will  have 
given  some  idea  of  the  country  along  his  banks.  Tho  teiri- 
tory  to  tho  east,  towards  and  beyond  the  Athari,  is  still  m  a 
great  measure  unexplored.  Burckbardt  was  the  fiist  Euio- 
peau  who  visited  it,  but  his  route  lay  among  the  mountam- 
rangos  near  and  parallel  to  tho  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  The 
long  chain  of  Djihel  Langay,  which  he  crossed,  is  thiee  to  five 
thuusmd  feet  jn  height,  and  like  the  mountain  spine  of  the 
island  of  Ceylon,  never  has  the  ^^ame  season  m  both  s  dcs  at 
once  When  it  rtms  on  the  eastern  slope,  tho  westi  rn  are 
dry,  "tnd  the  cjntrary  Thi,re  is  anothei  and  stiU  higher  chain 
neai  the  coa^t,  but  the  greater  part  of  this  region  consists  of 
vast  pi  ims  teuduted  bj  the  Arab  herdsmen,  and  rising  gndu 
ally  towards  the  south  into  the  fiist  ttiraces  of  the  table-land 
of  Ahysimia.  The  land  of  the  fchukorees  and  the  Hallengas, 
lying  on  both  sides  of  the  Atbaia,  is  called  Belad  cl  TaLLa 
Dr  Eeitz  viiifed  it  duiing  tho  summei  of  I'Sl,  m  company 
with  the  nailitaiy  espeditijn  undei  Mou'fsa  Bey  and  ti  wiled 
tor  three  or  fjui  weeks  thiungh  le^nns  where  no  Emopean 
had  been  hcfire  him 

Leaving  the  town  of  Rhondv,  ho  tivvellcd  eistnard  foi 
nine  days  over  unbroken  plains  of  grisa,  abounding  with  ga- 
zelles ind  hvenas  to  i  village  eilled  (roz  Kadjeb,  on  the  At 
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bara  River.  This  beloEgs  to  the  Sliukorees,  against  whom  tb« 
expedition  was  In  part  directed  He  then  crossed  the  river, 
and  travelled  for  two  or  three  weeka  through  a  hroken  moun- 
tain country,  inhabited  by  the  wandering  races  of  the  Hallen 
ges  and  Hadendoas.  The  mountains,  which  were  from  two  to 
three  thousand  feet  in  height,  were  crested  with  walls  of  naked 
porphyry  rock,  biit  their  lower  slopes  were  covered  with  grass 
and  bushes,  aod  peopled  by  myriads  of  apes.  Between  the 
ranges  were  many  broad  and  beautiful  valleys,  some  of  which 
were  inhabited.  Hero  the  vegetable  and  animal  world  was  far 
richer  than  on  the  Nile  The  Consul  was  obliged  to  follow 
the  movements  of  the  espe  lilion  and  therefore  could  not  trace 
out  any  regultr  plan  of  oxploiation.  After  seemg  just  enough 
to  whet  his  cuiinsity  to  [enetiite  further,  Mous'^a  Bey  return 
ed  to  Goa  Radieb  His  route  then  followed  the  ejur^e  of  the 
Atbara,  for  a  diitance  of  one  huodrid  and  twenty  mile')  to  the 
town  of  Sofie,  on  the  Abyssinian  fiontier  The  river,  which  is 
a  clear  and  beantiful  sfie'im,  has  a  narrow  border  of  trees  and 
underwood,  and  flows  in  a  winding  course  thro'igh  a  region  of 
low,  graisy  hills  By  using  the  water  for  iiiigation,  the  eoun 
try,  which  is  now  entirely  unoultivited,  might  be  made  -"ry 
productive  The  Shukoiees  possess  immense  herds  of  lamela, 
and  a  hegm  or  trained  di  omedarj ,  w  hn,h  the  Consul  pur:,ha3 
ed  from  them,  was  one  of  the  strongest  and  fleetest  whieh  X 
saw  in  Afuoi 

Neir  'iofie  the  saiinns^  of  dra"?  give  placo  to  dense  tripi 
csl  foiests  with  a  rink  undergrowth  which  is  often  impenetra- 
ble. Heie,  m  addition  to  the  lion  and  leopard,  which  are 
common  to  all  Soudm,  the  expedition  sv/r  lar^e  heris  of  the 
elephant  ind  rhin  oerts      The  woidi  were  filled  with  birds  of 
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brilliant  plumage,  and  the  vegetable  world  was  rich  and  gor 
geous  beyond  desoription.  Tho  Consul  remained  but  a  sborl 
time  here,  and  then  travelled  westward  to  the  town  of  Abou- 
Harass  on  the  Blue  Nile,  yisiting  on  the  way  a  curious  isolated 
mountain,  called  Djebel  Atteah.  Near  Abou-IIarass  are  tJie 
ruins  of  an  ancient  Christian  town,  probably  dating  from  tii« 
fourth  or  fifth  century,  about  which  time  Christianity,  pre 
viously  planted  in  Abyssinia,  began  to  advance  northward  to- 
wards Nubia.  The  Consul  obtained  from  the  Governor  of 
Abou-Harass  three  iron  crosses  of  a  peculiar  form,  a  number 
of  beads  which  had  beloDgcd  to  a  rosary,  and  a  piece  of  in- 
cense— all  of  which  were  found  in  removing  tho  bricks  used  to 
build  the  Pasha's  palace  and  other  edifices  in  Khartoum,  The 
room  which  I  occupied  during  my  stay  in  Khartoum  was  paved 
with  the  same  bricks.  These  remains  are  in  carious  contrast 
with  the  pyramids  of  Meroti  and  the  temples  of  Mesowurit, 
The  Christian  and  Egyptian  Faiths,  advancing  towards  eaeh 
other,  almost  met  on  these  far  fields. 

The  former  kingdom  of  Sennaar  included  the  country  be- 
tween the  two  Niles — except  the  territory  of  the  Shillooks — 
aa  far  south  as  lat.  12°,  It  is  bounded  by  Abyssinia  on  the 
east,  and  by  the  mouniainB  of  the  savage  Galla  tribes,  on  the 
south.  The  Djesieereh  (Island)  el  Eoye,  as  the  country  be- 
tween the  rivers  is  called,  is  for  the  most  part  a  plain  of  grass. 
Towards  the  south,  there  are  some  low  ranges  of  hills,  followed 
by  other  plains,  which  extend  to  the  unknown  mountain  region, 
and  abound  with  elephants  and  lions.  The  town  of  Sennaar, 
once  the  capital  of  this  region  and  the  residence  of  its  Meks  or 
Kings,  is  now  of  little  importance.  It  was  described  to  me  as 
a  collection  of  mud  huts,  resembling .  Shendy.     The  Egyptian 
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role  extends  tea  days'  journey  further,  to  Fazogl,  where  tha 
fine  timber  in  the  mountaina  and  the  gold-bearing  sands  of 
Kaaan  have  given  risQ  to  the  OBtablishmeat  of  a  military  post 
Sennaar,  aa  well  as  Kordofan,  Berber  and  Dongola,  is  govern- 
ed by  a  Bey,  appointed  by  the  Pasha  of  Soudan.  It  is  only 
two  weeks'  journey  thence  to  Gondar,  the  capital  of  Amhara, 
the  principal  Abyssinian  kingdom.  I  was  told  that  it  is  cot 
difficult  for  merchants  to  visit  the  latter  place,  but  that  any 
one  suspected  of  being  a  person  of  consequence  is  detained 
there  and  not  allowed  to  leave  again.  I  had  a  strong  curiosity 
to  see  something  of  Abyasmia,  and  had  I  been  quite  sure  that 
I  should  not  be  talten  for  a  person  of  consequence,  might  have 
made  the  attempt  to  reach  Gfondar. 

Kordofan  lies  west  of  the  White  Nile,  and  consists  entire- 
ly of  great  plains  uf  grass  and  thorns,  escept  in  the  southern 
part,  whore  there  is  a  mountain  range  called  Djebel  Dyer,  in- 
habited by  emigrants  from  Dongola,  It  is  not  more  than  two 
hundred  miles  in  breadth,  from  east  to  west.  Its  capital, 
Oheid,  lies  in  lat.  13°  12'  north,  and  is  a  mere  coUeotion  of 
mud  huts.  Mr.  Peterick,  the  English  Vice-Consul  for  Sou- 
ddn,  to  whom  I  had  letters  from  Mr.  Murray,  the  English 
Consul- General  in  Cairo,  had  taken  up  his  residence  in  Oheid. 
The  soil  of  Knrdnfan  is  sterile,  and  the  water  is  considered 
very  unhealthy  for  foreigners.  Capt.  Peel  gave  mc  such  a  de- 
scription of  its  endless  thickets  of  thorns,  its  miserable  popula- 
tion and  its  devastating  fevers,  that  I  lost  all  desire  to  visit  it. 
The  Governor,  Abd-el-Kadcr  Bey,  was  in  Khartoum,  and  Dr, 
Reita  intended  making  a  journey  through  the  country  in  com- 
pany with  him.  There  is  o  caravan  routo  of  twenty  days  between 
Obeid  and  Dongola,  through  a  wild  region  called  the  Beyooda, 
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or  Badjuda,  A  few  degrees  further  north,  it  would  be  a  har 
ren  desert,  but  here  it  ia  an  alternation  o£  wadys,  or  valleyB 
with  ranges  of  porphyry  mountains,  affording  water,  trees,  and 
sufficient  grass  for  the  herds  of  the  wandering  Araba,  It  ia 
inhabited  by  two  tribes — the  Kababish  and  the  Howoweet, 
who  differ  atrongly  from  the  Arabs  east  of  the  Nile,  in  their 
appearance  and  habita.  The  latter,  by  their  superior  intelli- 
gence and  their  remarkable  personal  beauty,  still  atteat  their 
descent  from  tho  tribes  of  Hedjaa  and  Yemen.  The  tribes  in 
the  western  desert  are  more  allied  to  the  Tibboos,  and  other 
tenants  of  the  Great  Zahara.  The  caravans  on  this  road  are 
exposed  to  the  danger  of  attauksfrom  the  negroes  of  Dar-For, 
who  freq^uently  waylay  small  parties,  murder  the  individuals 
and  carry  off  the  camels  and  goods. 

The  great  kingdom  of  Dar-Fur  offers  a  rich  field  for  some 
future  explorer.  The  estensive  regions  it  incloses  are  suppos- 
ed to  furnish  the  key  to  the  system  of  rivers  and  mountain- 
chains  of  Central  Africa,  Through  the  fear  and  jealousy  of 
its  rulers,  no  stranger  has  been  allowed  to  pass  its  borders, 
since  the  visit  of  Mr.  Browne,  half  a  century  ago.  Of  late, 
however,  the  relations  between  the  Egyptian  rulers  in  SoudSn 
and  the  Sultan  of  Dar-For  have  been  quite  amicable,  a^d  if 
nothing  occurs  to  dit^.urb  this  harmony  there  is  some  hope  that 
the  ban  will  bo  removed.  Lattif  Pasha  informed  me  that  ho 
had  written  to  the  Sultan  on  behalf  of  Capt.  Peel,  who  wifihed 
to  pass  through  Dar-Fur  and  reach  Bomon.  He  had  at  that 
time  received  no  answer,  but  it  had  been  intimated,  tmofficial- 
ly,  that  the  Sultan  would  reply,  giving  Capt.  Peel  permiss-on 
to  enter  the  country  and  travel  in  it,  but  not  to  pass  beyond  it 
There  is  an  almost  continual  war  between  the  Sultars  of  Ejt- 
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non  and  Dar-Ear,  and  the  Paaha  was  of  the  opmon  that  it 
would  be  imposaihle  to  traverse  Africa  from  east  to  west,  in 
the  liae  of  thoae  states. 

A  cireumstance  occurred  lately,  which  may  help  to  open 
Dar-Fur  to  Europeans.  The  Sitteh  (Lady)  Sowaiin,  the  a\mt 
of  Sultan  Adah,  the  present  monarch  of  that  kingdom,  is  a 
zealous  Moslem,  and  lately  determined  to  make  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  grave  of  the  Prophet.  She  arrived  in  Khartoura  in  Au- 
gust, 1851,  attended  by  a  large  retinue  of  offioers,  attendanta 
and  slaves,  and  after  remaining  a  few  days  descended  the  Nile 
to  El  Mekheyref,  crossed  the  Deaert  to  Sowakin,  on  the  Ked 
Sea,  and  sailed  thence  for  Djidda,  the  port  of  Mecca.  During 
her  stay  Lattif  Pasha  mas  exceedingly  courteous  to  her,  intro- 
ducing her  to  his  wives,  bestowing  upon  her  handsome  presents, 
and  furnishing  her  with  boats  and  camels  for  her  journey.  Dr. 
Eeitz  availed  himself  of  the  occasion  to  make  the  people  of 
Dar-Fur  better  acquainted  with  Europeans.  AH  the  Frank 
residents  assembled  at  his  house,  in  Christian  costume,  and 
proceeded  to  the  residence  of  the  Lady  Sowakin.  They  found 
her  sitting  in  state,  with  two  black  slaves  before  her  on  their 
hands  and  knees,  motionless  as  sphinxes.  On  each  side  stood 
her  offioers  and  interpreters.  She  was  veiled,  as  well  as  her 
female  attendants,  and  all  exhibited  the  greatest  surprise  and 
curiosity  at  the  appearance  of  the  Franks.  The  gifts  they  laid 
before  her — silks,  fine  soaps,  oosmetios,  bon-bons,  &e. — she  ex- 
amined with  ohildish  delight,  and  when  the  Consul  informed 
her  that  the  only  object  of  the  Europeans  In  wishing  to  enter 
Dar-FQr  was  to  exchange  suoh  objects  as  these  for  gum  and 
elephants'  teeth,  she  promised  to  persuade  Saltan  Adah  to  open 
his  kingdom  to  them. 
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came  oa  the  following  day,  with  her  women.  She  was  no  lesa 
astonished  than  her  attendants  had  been,  but  was  most  attract- 
ed by  tho  Coasul's  large  mirror.  She  and  her  women  spent 
half  an  hour  before  it,  making  gestures,  and  unable  to  compre- 
hend how  they  were  mimicked  by  tlio  reflected  figures.  As 
she  was  unaccjuainted  with  its  properties,  she  threw  back  her 
veil  to  see  whether  the  image  would  show  her  face.  The  Coo- 
Bul  was  standing  behind  her,  and  thus  caught  sight  of  her  fea- 
tures ;  she  was  bla«k,  with  a  strongly  marked  but  not  unploas- 
ant  countenance,  and  about  forty-five  years  of  age.  He  had  a 
breakfast  prepared  for  the  ladies,  but  on  reaching  the  room  the 
attendants  all  retired,  and  he  was  informed  that  the  women  of 
rank  in  Dar-ror  never  eat  in  the  presence  of  the  men.  After 
they  had  finished  the  repast,  he  observed  that  they  had  not 
only  partaken  heartily  of  the  various  European  dishes,  but  had 
taken  with  them  what  they  could  not  eat,  so  that  the  table  ex- 
hibited nothing  but  empty  dishea  When  they  left,  the  Lady 
reiterated  her  promise,  and  added  that  if  the  Consul  would 
visit  Dar-Fur,  the  Saltan  would  certainly  present  him  with 
many  camel-loads  of  elephants'  teeth,  in  consideration  of  hia 
oourteay  to  her. 
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To  the  westward  of  Dar-For,  and  between  that  oouutrj  aad 
Bornou,  lies  the  large  Jdugdorn.  of  Waday,  which  has  neyer  beer, 
visited  by  a  European.  I  learned  from  some  Kordofan  mei"- 
shants,  who  had  visited  the  frontiers  of  Dar-Fdr  on  their  trad- 
iDff  expeditions,  that  Sultan  Adah  had  concjuered  a  great  part 
of  Waday,  and  would  probably  soon  become  involved  in  wai- 
with  the  Sultan  of  Bornou,  It  is  said  that  there  is  in  the 
country  of  Waday  a  lake  called  Fittre,  which  Is  a  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  in  length,  and  veceiyes  several  rivers.  At  the 
south-western  extremity  of  Dar-Eur,  in  lat.  6°  N.  there  is  a 
small  country,  called  Eertit.  I  often  heard  it  mentioned  by 
the  Ethiopian  traders,  one  of  whom  showed  me  a  snuff-box, 
whioh  he  bad  bought  of  a  native  of  the  country.  It  was  made 
from  the  hard  shell  of  a  fruit  about  the  size  of  an  orange,  with 
a  stopper  roughly  wrought  of  silver.  Almost  the  entire  region 
south  of  lat.  10°  N,  and  lying  between  the  White  Nile  and 
the  Gulf  of  Guinea  is  unknown  ground,  and  presents  a  rich 
field  for  future  explorers, 

The  difficulties  and  dangers  which  have  bitJierto  attended 
the  path  of  African  discoTery,  are  rapidly  diminishing,  and  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  eveiy  mystery,  hidden  in  the  heart 
of  that  wonderful  Continent,  will  be  made  clear.  Wiiere  a 
traveller  has  once  penetrated,  he  smoothes  the  way  for  those 
who  follow,  and  that  superior  intelligcneo  which  renders  the 
brute  creation  unable  to  bear  the  gaze  of  a  human  eye,  is  the 
defence  of  the  civilized  man  against  tbo  barbarian,  Bi'uce, 
joarnejing  from  Abyssinia  to  Egypt,  la  the  year  17T2,  was  beaet 
by  continual  dangers,  and  even  Burokhardt,  in  1814,  though 
Huccossfully  disguised  as  a  Mussulman  shekh,  or  saint,  was  oblig- 
ed to  keep  bis  journal  by  stealth.     At  present,  however,  a 
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BXO0B9I0NS  AROUND   KHARTOUM. 


CHAPTER    XX  IT. 


B  XCUR 


Eicursfons  aronnd  Khnrlmini— A  Racs  Into  the  Df«ett— EHpliothla  Forest— Ti« 
Baiikaof  theBluaKilo— ABnipt'aGrnve— The  Confluencooftlie  TwoNtlas— Mag- 
nitarteoftbeNllB—OoinpsrativeaijsoftlieBIyeta— Their  NaniM— Desire  to  pene- 
trate tnrtier  into  AfrlM— AtltaoHona  of  tbo  Wliite  Nile— Engage  Hie  Boat  Jo/la 
Ledt/ard—^Biineir  KeslricKons  Bg&liist  exploring  the  Eivei^Vlslt  to  the  Pasha— 
I>eq>otli]  Hospltslltf — AcIiDiet'B  Uisgi-viE^—We  sot  aalL 

My  jnorning  ridos  with  Dr.  Keitz,  around  Khartoum,  grad 
uallj  extended  themselves  into  the  neighboring  country,  with 
in  the  limits  which  a  fast  dromedary  could  reach  in  two  hours' 
travel  In  this  itay  I  became  familiar  with  the  scenery  along 
the  banks  of  both  Niles,  and  the  broad  arid  plains  between 
them.  As  I  rarely  appeared  in  public  except  in  the  Consul's 
oompany,  and  attended  with  all  the  state  wliioh  his  household 
could  command,  I  was  looked  upon  by  the  inhabitants  as  a 
foreign  prince  of  distinguished  rank.  The  Pasha's  soldiers 
duly  presented  arms,  and  the  people  whom  I  met  in  the  streets 
stopped  and  saluted  me  profoundly,  as  I  passed.  The  Consul 
had  succeeded  in  making  a  strong  impression  of  his  own  power 
and  importance,  and  this  was  reflected  upon  his  guest.     One 
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morning,  as  we  were  riding  towards  tlie  palace,  a  man  cried 
out :  ''  May  God  prolong  your  days,  0  Consul  I  and  the  days 
of  the  strange  lord,— for  you  make  a  grand  show  with  your 
horses,  c¥ery  day  1 " 

There  was  one  of  our  ridea  which  I  never  call  to  mind  with- 
out a  leap  of  the  heart.  The  noble  red  stallioa  which  I  usual- 
ly mounted  had  not  forgotten  the  plains  of  Dar-Fur,  where  ha 
was  bred,  and  whenever  we  came  upon  the  boundless  level  ex- 
tending southward  from  the  town,  his  wild  blood  was  aroused, 
tie  pricked  up  his  ears,  neighed  as  gi'andly  as  the  war-horse 
of  Job,  champed  furiously  agamst  the  restraining  bit,  and  ever 
and  anon  cast  a  glance  of  his  large,  biillnnt  eye  backward  at 
me,  half  in  wonder,  half  in  &coin  tint  I  did  not  feel  the  same 
desire.  The  truth  is,  I  was  tingling  fiom  head  to  foot  with 
equal  excitement,  but  Dr.  Eeitz  was  a  thorough  Englishman  in 
his  passion  for  trotting,  and  was  vexed  whenever  I  rode  at  auy 
other  pace.  Once,  however,  the  sky  was  so  blue,  the  morning 
air  so  cool  and  fresh,  and  the  blood  so  lively  iu  my  veins,  that 
I  answered  the  fierce  questioning  of  Sultan's  eye  with  an  in- 
voluntary shout,  pressed  my  knees  against  his' sides  and  gave 
him  the  rein.  0  Mercury,  what  a  rush  followed  1  We  cul 
the  air  like  the  whizzing  shaft  from  a  Saracen  crossbow  ;  Sul- 
tan stretched  out  uutil  his  powerful  neck  was  almost  on  a  level 
with  his  back,  and  the  glorious  rhythm  of  his  hoofs  was  aecom- 
iiaaied  by  so  little  sense  of  effort,  that  it  seemed  but  the  throb- 
bing of  his  heart,  keeping  time  with  my  own.  His  course  was 
as  straight  as  a  sunbeam,  swerving  not  a  hair's-breadth  to  the 
right  or  left,  but  forward,  forward  into  the  freedoni  of  the 
Desert.  Neck  and  neck  with  him  careered  the  Consul's  milk' 
white  stallion,  and  I  was  so  lost  in  the  divine  excitement  of 
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our  spce^,  that  an  hour  had  passed  before  I  was  cooi  enough 
to  notice  where  we  were  going.  The  Consul  finally  called  out 
to  me  to  stop,  and  I  complied,  sharing  the  savage  resistance  of 
Sultan,  who  neighed  and  plunged  with  greater  ardor  thin  al 
the  start.  The  minarets  of  Khartoum  had  isng  smce  disap- 
peared ;  we  were  in  the  centre  of  a  de^chte,  sandj  plain  hro 
ken  here  and  there  by  clumps  of  sftmted  mimoais — a  dieirj 
landscape,  but  glorified  by  the  sunshine  and  the  delicious  air 
We  rode  several  miles  on  the  return  tiack  befoie  we  met  the 
pursuing  attendants,  who  had  urged  their  diomedaiies  into  a 
gallop,  and  were  sailing  after  us  lilic  a  fiock.  of  ostriches 

A  few  days  after  my  arrival,  we  had  the  dromedaiies  sad- 
dled and  rode  to  Keteff,  a  village  on  the  Blue  Nile  ibout  two 
leagues  distant.  The  path  was  over  a  wide  plain,  covered  with 
dry  grass,  and  resembling  an  Illinois  prairie  after  a  long 
drought.  In  the  rainy  season  it  is  green  and  luxuriant  with 
grass  and  a  multitude  of  flowers.  The  only  trees  wore  the 
savage  white  thorn  of  the  Desert,  until  we  approached  the 
river,  where  we  found  forests  of  the  large  euphorbia,  which  I 
had  first  noticed  as  a  shrub  in  Upper  Egypt,  It  here  became 
a  tree,  Ttpwards  of  twenty  feet  in  height.  The  branohea  bent 
over  my  head,  as  I  rode  through  on  the  Consul's  tallest  drom- 
edary. The  trees  were  all  in  blossom,  and  gave  out  a  subtle, 
siclienicg  odor.  The  flowers  appear  in  whorls  around  the  stem, 
at  the  base  of  the  leaves ;  the  corolla  is  entire,  but  divided 
into  five  points,  white  in  the  centre,  with  a  purple  stain  at  the 
extremity.  The  juice  of  this  plant  is  viscid  and  milky,  aud 
the  Arabs  informed  me  that  if  a  single  drop  of  it  gets  into  tha 
eye  it  will  produce  instant  blindness. 

Beyond  these  thickets  extended  patches  of  wheat  and  eot- 
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ton  to  the  banks  of  the  Blue  Nile,  where  the  hump-backed 
oxen  of  Secnaar  were  lazily  turning  the  creaking  wheels  of  the 
saiie'  Tie  rirer  had  here  a  breadth  of  more  than  half  a 
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On  our  return  we  passed  the  grave  of  a  native  saint,  which 
was  decorated  with  rows  of  pebbles  and  a  multitude  of  white 
pennons,  fluttering  from  the  tops  of  poles  stuck  in  the  ground. 
Several  women  were  seated  at  the  head,  apparently  paying  their 
devotions  to  the  ghost  of  the  holy  man.  The  older  ones  were 
unveiled  and  ugly,  but  there  was  a  damsel  of  about  eighteen, 
who  threw  part  of  her  cotton  mantle  over  hor  face,  yet  allow- 
ed us  to  see  that  she  was  quite  handsome.  She  had  a  pale 
yellow  complexion,  showing  her  Abyssinian  descent,  large,  al- 
mond-shaped eyes,  and  straight  black  hair  which  diffused  an 
odor  of  rancid  butter.  I  found  it  most  agreeable  to  admire 
her  beauty  from  the  windward  side.  An  old  beggar-woman, 
whose  gray  hair,  skinny  face  and  bleared  eyes,  flashing  from 
the  bottom  of  deep  sockets,  made  her  a  fitting  picture  of  a 
Lapland  witch,  came  up  and  touched  our  hands,  which  she 
could  barely  reach  as  we  sat  on  the  dromedaries,  which  sa^ed 
us  the  horror  of  having  her  kiss  them.     We  gave  her  a  back 
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sheeah,  which  she  took  as  if  it  had  been  her  right.  After  in- 
volrmg  tto  name  of  Allah  many  times,  she  went  to  the  grave 
and  brought  each  of  us  a  handful  of  dirt,  which  we  carefully 
put  into  our  pockets,  but  aa  carefully  emptied  out  again  after 
we  had  reached  home. 

The  nest  moraiag  I  rode  with  the  Conaid  to  the  junotioii 
of  the  two  Nilea,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  west  of  Khar- 
toum. The  land  all  arotmd  is  low,  and  the  two  rivers  meet  at 
right  angles,  but  do  not  mingle  their  waters  till  they  have  roll- 
ed eight  or  ten  miles  in  their  common  bed.  The  White  Kile 
is  a  light-brown,  muddy  color,  the  Blue  Nile  a  dark  bluish- 
green.  Both  rivers  are  nearly  of  equal  breadth  at  the  point 
of  eonfluenee,  but  the  current  of  the  latter  is  much  the  stronger. 
There  is  a  low  green  island,  called  Omdurmau,  in  the  White 
Nile,  at  its  junction.  The  ferry-boat  had  just  brought  over  a 
party  of  merchants  from  Kordofan,  with  their  packages  of  gum 
A.  number  of  large  vessels,  belonging  to  the  government,  were 
oauled  up  on  tbo  bank,  and  several  Arabs,  under  the  direction 
of  a  Turki';h  aklp-buiider,  were  making  repairs.  We  rode  a 
short  distance  up  the  White  Kile,  over  a  beach  which  was 
deeply  printed  with  the  enormous  foot-prints  of  a  whole  herd 
of  hippopotami,  and  then  home  through  the  fields  of  blossom- 
ing beans. 

The  Kile  was  to  me  a  source  of  greater  interest  than  all 
the  negro  kingdoms  between  Khartoum  and  Timbuotoo. 
There,  two  thousand  miles  from  his  mouth,  I  found  his  current 
as  broad,  as  strong,  and  as  deep  as  at  Cairo,  and  was  no  nearer 
the  mystery  of  his  origin.  If  I  should  ascend  th^  western  of 
his  two  branches,  I  might  follow  his  windings  twelve  huudred 
miles  further  and  still  find  a  broad  and  powerful  stream,  of 
U 
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whose  source  even  the  trihea  that  dwell  in  those  far  regiooa  are 
ignorant,  I  am.  eonfldent  that  when  the  hidden  foTintains  shall 
at  last  he  reached,  and  the  prohlem  of  twenty  centuries  solved, 
the  entire  length  of  the  Nile  will  bo  found  to  he  not  less  than 
four  ikousand  miles,  and  he  will  then  take  his  rank  with  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Amazon — a  sublime  trinity  of  streams ! 
There  is,  in  some  respects,  a  striking  resemblance  between  the 
Nile  and  the  former  river.  The  Missouri  is  the  true  Missis- 
sippi, rolling  the  largest  flood  and  giving  his  color  to  the  min- 
gled streams.  So  of  the  White  Nile,  which  is  broad  and  tur- 
bid, aJid  pollutes  the  clear  blue  flood  that  has  usurped  his  name 
and  dignity.  In  spite  of  what  geographers  may  say — and 
they  arc  still  far  from  being  united  on  the  subject — the  Blue 
Nile  is  not  the  true  Nile.  There,  at  the  point  of  junction 
his  volume  of  water  is  greater,*  but  he  is  fresh  from  the  moun- 
tains and  constantly  fed  by  large,  unfailing  affluents,  while  the 
White  Nile  baa  rolled  for  more  than  a  thousand  miles  on  near- 
ly a  dead  level,  through  a  porous,  alluvial  soil,  in  which  ha 
loses  more  water  than  he  brings  with  him. 

*  Capt.  Peel,  who  ineasurea  tie  volume  of  wnter  in  the  two  rivers, 
.gives  the  following  result:  BreHdth  of  the  Rlue  Bile  at  Kliai'toum,  168 
yards;  average  deptb,  16.11  feet;  average  current,  1.504  knots;  volume 
of  water,  6,820,600  cubic  feet  per  minute.  Breadth  of  the  White  Nile 
imincdiately  above  the  junction,  433  yards;  average  depth,  13.92  feet; 
average  current,  1.47  knots;  volume  of  water,  2,936,400  feet  per  miniif*. 
Breadth  of  the  Nile  below  the  junction,  1107  yarda;  average  depth, 
14.SS  feet;  average  enrrent,  2  knots;  volume  of  water,  0,626,'7OO  cubic 
feet  per  miaate.  This  measureuientwae  made  in  the  latter  part  of  Ooto- 
bei',  ISEl.  It  can  hardly  be  considered  conolusive,  aa  during  the  pre- 
ceding summer  the  raina  had  been  uuueuallj  heavy  in  the  mountflins  of 
Abyaainia,  whieh  may  have  occasioned  a  grpiter  disproportion  Qma 
asual,  in  the  voliune  of  the  two  rivers. 
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Tlie  Blue  Wile,  whose  souree  the  honest,  long-slaitdered 
Bruce  did  actually  discoyer,  rises  Dear  lat.  1 1"  N,  in  the  moua- 
taiQS  ef  Gtodjam,  on  the  aouth-weatem  frontier  of  Abyssinia. 
Thence  it  flows  northward  into  the  great  lake  of  Dembea,  o( 
Tzana,  near  its  southern  extremity.  The  lake  is  shallow  and 
muddy,  and  the  river  carries  his  clear  flood  through  it  without 
raising  He  then  flows  to  the  south  and  south-east,  under  the 
uamo  of  Tzana,  along  the  borders  of  the  kingdom  of  Shoa,  to 
between  lat,  9°  and  10°,  whence  he  curves  again  to  the  north 
and  finds  his  way  through  the  mountains  of  Fazogl  to  the  plains 
of  Seunaar.  His  entire  length  cannot  be  less  than  eight  hun- 
dred miles.  The  stream  is  navigable  aa  far  as  the  mountains, 
about  three  hundred  miles  from  JChartonm,  where  it  is  inter- 
rupted by  rapids.  The  Arabic  name  El-iahr  el-Asrek, 
means  rather  "black"  than  "blue,"  the  term  azreh  being 
used  with  reference  to  objects  of  a  dark,  blue-black  color ;  and 
besides,  it  is  called  Hack,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Bahr  el- 
Abiad,  the  white  Nile.  The  boatmen  here  also  frequently 
speak  of  the  black  river  as  he,  and  the  white  as  she.  When  I 
asked  the  reason  of  this,  they  replied  that  it  was  because  the 
former  had  a  stronger  current.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  name 
"  Nile,"  which  is  never  heard  in  Egypt,  {where  the  river  is 
simply  called  el-hahr,  "  th<3  sea,")  should  be  retained  in 
Ethiopia.  There  the  boatmen  speak  of  "  el-bahr  el-Nil,^' 
which  name  they  also  sometimes  apply  to  the  Blue  Nile.  It 
is  therefore  easy  to  understand  whj  the  latter  river  should  have 
been  looked  upon  as  the  main  current  of  the  Nile. 

After  I  had  been  eight  or  ton  days  in  Khartoum,  I  began 
to  think  of  penetrating  further  into  the  interior.  My  inten- 
tion, on  leaving  Cairo,  was  to  push  on  as  far  as  my  time  and 
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m         w  uli    11  d  th    TPliite  Nile  was  tlie  great  point  of 

t       t  Th    1        J  y  I  lad  already  made  in  order  to 

h.  S     d  ly  wh  tt   1  my  desire  of  seeing  more  of  the 

w  Id  )     >  1         f  C    t    1  Africa,  and,  owing  to  the  good 

Ikwlihlid         dmfm  any  delay  on  the  road,  I  could 

p       th  f       w    1     f      further  journeys,  before  setting 

t         my       t         t     E  ypt      Some  of  my  friends   in   Kbar- 

t     m  11  d         pi  I  some  another,  but  after  distract- 

my    It  m         f      certainties,  I  returned  to  my  first 

I  ndltmdt  lie  a  voyage  up  the  White  Nile, 

Th       w      I  ttl   t    b    g       d  by  visiting  Kordofan,  as  I  had 

1  ealy  G     t    1  Af  life  to  better  advantage  in  Khar- 

t    m      S  nn  w      ly  interesting  as  a  station  on  the 

w  y  t    Al  y    m  th    m     ntains  of  Fazogl,  and  in  the  wild 

1        th    Atl         t   s  impossible  to  travel  without  aa 

m  d  t      A    t  lingiy  dangerous  for  a  single  boat 

t    p       tb      gh  th       t  negro  kingdoms  of  tbe  Shiilooka 

dth    Dk       Ihlhpdto  accompany  Dr.  Knobleober's 

\    \  t  m    d   t  t  the  riyer  and  then  take  my  chance 

ft  Th     b    t  b  longing  to  the  Catholic  Mission, 

hw  hd      tn      dfm  Cairo,-  and  tbe  season  was  so 

f       1  d  th  t  th       p  d  tion  had  been  postponed  until  the 

f  11  vrui    N      mb  \.t  th    time  of  my  visit,  nevertheless,  a 

M  It       t    d  m  d  L  tt  f  Bffendi,  was  fitting  up  two  large 

L  wh   h  w         h    tly  f    leave  on  a  trading  voyage  which 

h       t    d  d  p    hm         f  the  Bari  country.     I  could  have 

ml  m    t    t  pany  bim,  but  as  he  could  not  re- 

t        bf  mtm        Je,  I  should  have  been  obliged,  in 

that    as     t    pass  the  sickly  season  in  SoudSn — a  risk  scarcely 

ST    th  tbe  frofit,  as,  with  the  best  possible  good  laf'^  !  uiiphr 
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barely  have  reacted  t!ie  pjmt  att  imed  by  Dr.  Knoblechpr, 
The  Consul  proposed  iny  gom^  witli  Lattif  Efi'eudi  until  I 
ehould  meet  the  jearlj  eiptdit  ou  ou  its  return,  and  then  eome 
down  the  river  witb.  it  This  wjuli  have  enabled  me  to  pene- 
trate to  lat.  9°,  or  perh-ipa  b°,  but  after  passing  tho  islands  of 
the  Sbillooks,  one  sees  bttie  except  water,  grass  and  niosc|ui- 
toes,  until  he  reaches  the  Hnd  of  the  Kjks,  in  lat^  7".  After 
weighing  oai'efuUy  all  the  aigument^  on  botb  sides,  I  decided 
to  take  a  small  boat  and  3'*cen  1  s  fir  as  the  islands;  Herfl 
the  new  and  rich  animal  and  vegetable  world  of  the  magnifi- 
cent river  begins  to  unfold,  and  in  many  respects  it  is  the  most 
impressive  portion  of  his  stream. 

I  was  fortunate  in  finding  a  small  vessel,  of  the  kind  called 
sandal — the  only  craft  in  port,  except  the  Pasha,'s  dahabiyeh, 
which  would  have  answered  my  purpose.  It  belonged  to  a  fat 
old  Turk,  named  Abou-Balta,  from  whom  I  engaged  it  for 
three  hundred  and  twenty-five  piastres.  The  crew  consisted 
of  a  rais,  five  strong  Dongolese  sailors,  and  a  black  female 
slave,  as  cook.  The  rais  knew  the  river,  but  positively  refus- 
ed to  take  me  further  than  the  island  of  Aba,  somewhere  be- 
tween lat.  S2°  and  13°,  on  account  of  the  danger  of  ventm-ing 
among  the  Shillooks,  without  an  armed  force,  I  named  the 
boat  the  John  Ledyard,  in  memory  of  the  first  American 
traveller  in  Africa,  The  name  was  none  the  loss  appropriate, 
since  Lcdyard  was  buried  beside  the  Nile,  at  the  outset  of  a 
journey  undertaken  for  the  parposc  of  discovering  its  Bouroes. 
Dr.  Eeitz  gave  me  two  sheep  as  provision  for  the  voyage,  and 
the  remainder  of  my  outfit  cost  me  about  a  hundred  and  twen- 
ty piastres  in  the  bazaars  of  Khartoum. 

I  reached  Khartoum  at  a  favorable  season  for  making  tht 
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voyage.  Formerly,  it  had  been  very  difficult  for  any  Euro 
pean  to  obtain  permissioa  to  sail  on  the  White  Nile,  owing  to 
the  trade  of  the  river  having  heen  completely  monopolized  by 
the  Pasha  of  Soudfiu,  in  defiance  of  the  Treaty  of  1838,  which 
jnade  the  river  free  to  merchants  of  all  nations.  No  later 
than  the  previous  winter.  Count  Dandolo,  an  Italian  traveller 
who  visited  Khartoum,  encountered  much  opposition  before  he 
succeeded  in  oljtaining  a  boat  for  the  Islands  of  the  Shilloois. 
Owing  to  the  vigorous  efibrts  of  Dr.  Keitz,  the  monopoly  Iiad 
at  last  been  broken  down,  and  the  military  guard  formerly 
stationed  at  tlie  confluence  of  the  two  rivers,  no  longer  existed. 
I  did  not  even  inform  tho  Pasha  of  my  intention  to  make  tlie 
voyage  until  after  I  had  taken  the  boat  and  completed  my 
preparations,  I  tken  paid  him  a  visit  of  ceremony,  in  com- 
pany with  the  Consul.  He  was  very  affable,  and  insisted  on 
our  remaining  for  dinner,  although  we  had  invited  two  frienda 
to  help  us  eat  a  roasted  ram.  We  urged  this  in  excuse,  but 
he  cut  us  off  by  exclaiming  :  "  I  am  ruler  here,  and  my  com- 
raands  dare  not  be  disobeyed,"  and  immediately  sent  a  servant 
to  order  our  guests,  in  his  name,  to  eat  the  ram  themselves. 
He  then  despatched  messengers  for  Abd-el-Kader  Bey,  fiover- 
nor  of  Kordofan,  and  Ruffaa  Bey,  who  were  brought  to  the 
palace  in  the  same  arbitrary  manner.  Having  thas  secured 
his  company,  he  retired  for  the  usual  prayers  before  dinner, 
leaving  us  to  enjoy  the  preparatory  pipe.  Among  the  mani- 
fold dishes  served  at  dinner,  were  three  or  foui  kinds  of  fish 
from  the  White  Nile,  all  of  tkem  of  ezeellent  flavor.  The 
Pasha  continued  his  discussion  of  Louis  Napoleon's  coup 
d'etat,  taking  delight  in  recommending  a  sanguinary  policy 
as   the   only   course,   and    could   not   enough  praise    Sultan 
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Malimoud  I.  for  his  execution  of  forty  thousanci  Janissaries 

Finally,  oa  the  morning  of  tte  22d  of  January,  jny  effects 
were  all  on  board,  and  my  rai's  and  sailors  in  readiness.  Ach- 
met  and  Ali  preceded  me  to  the  boat  with  many  misgivings, 
for  we  were  now  going  into  regions  where  the  Pasha's  name 
was  scarcely  known — where  the  Egyptian  sway  had  never 
reached — a  land  of  haffirs,  or  infidels,  who  were  supposed  to 
be  nearly  related  to  the  terrible  "  Ny^m-Nyams,"  the  anthro- 
pophagi of  Central  Africa.  Achmet  could  not  comprehend 
my  exhilaration  of  spirits,  and  in  reply  to  my  repeated  ex- 
clamations of  satiafaotion  and  delight,  observed,  with  a  shake 
of  the  head :  '■  If  it  were  not  that  we  left  Cairo  on  a  lucky 
day,  0  my  mast^  II  h  uld  n  ver  expect  to  see  Khartoum 
again."  Fat  Ab  B  If  wh  had  promised  to  accompany  me 
as  far  as  the  first  11  g  tt  White  Nile,  did  not  mate  his 
appearance,  and  w  p  h  d  ff  without  him.  Never  was 
name  more  wrongly  f  ]1  d  Ih  that  of  Abou-Balta  (the  "  fa 
ther  of  hatchets"),  for  he  weighed  three  hundred  pounds",  had 
a  face  like  the  full  moon,  and  was  the  jolHest  Tui'k  I  ever  saw. 
Dr.  Eeita,  whose  hospitality  knew  no  bounds,  sent  his  drome- 
daries up  the  river  the  day  previous,  and  aooompanied  me  with 
his  favorite  servmits — two  ebony  boys,  with  shining  counte- 
nances and  white  and  scarlet  dresses. 
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D  Kliaitoum— Wo  enUr  thelVbifa  Nile— MIrsgs  i 
ims—Pmsreas— Lobs  of  Uie  Flag-Scenery  of  Ibe 
lyehs-Curtona  Conjueal  Custom— Uultltndes  ot  W 
B  ot  Vegetation— Apes— Snnsot  nn  tlie  "Wliira  Nilt— " 


id  Landecapt^Tli.- 


ina  the  liyana  sercnm, 
Ani1  tbe  rlver-liorBe  kb  tie  crushed  the  reeda 
BeMfle  some  liWden  stream ; 

^hH>i^  the  trlumpli  (^bisdteara." — Lon^ifkllov.- 

Thb  men  pnslied  away  from  abore  with  some  cliffioulty,  as  a 
violent  north-wind  drove  the  boat  baelt,  but  the  sail  once  im- 
furled,  we  shot  like  an  arrow  between  the  gardens  of  Khar- 
toum and  the  green  sliorea  of  the  island  of  Tati,      Before 
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[eaebingth       nfl  f  th       v  j  t    f  )     d    H      d  th 

Bailors    gattktoth       pies      d  tt      Iitt 

BufBced  t     h     g       t    th    t  ml  g  i      t      H       th    col         f 
the  diff        t     t      m  t      gly  m    k  d      Th  y  t     lly 

blue  aud  wh  t         i  m    t  I  h   h         b 

estend    g  f      d  w     th       m     n  t  1       W    tos.  d       th 
tated  1         f  th       J      t        1    t  th    w     I  d  f  w 

minute    p    t  th       I    d    t    Omdurm       wh    h  1         pp     t 
The  flr  t  4m  fl      th  t  fl    t  d  th    Whit    N  1 

flutterpd  g  jly     t  th  1 1     dp      t    g  t     th  th— to 

those  V    t  m>  t  ut    f  wh    h  th  hty    t      m 

finds  it    w  y      A  fl    k    f  th         rib      1    ht  d       th     an  ly 
shore  of  t]       1     d  wh        th     tall  k    ^  h  w  th  h  t 

of  8tati.ly  fth       wthd  hwlklp      ddw        I 

front,  0       th       lifMt^By      1       Jmg  td 

its  delu        w  t       w  th  tl  t  th     t  d  1  f t  d  th 

d  t  Dt     h  h  g!      b        th     h  tl    t  th  m  d 

fl    t    g  in  tl  Th      t      m  wh   h  t   t    j 

t   n  w  th  th    BI      N  1        p    d  d  t       b     d  h   f  tw       1 
and  th     h  h    d    f      w       s    1  w  tl    t  w     pi        d  t    b 

at  th       t  f     g      t     1     1  0  d  t 

th  tw  d  0  that  we  were  in  the  rear  of  Khartoum,  whose 
m  a  t  w  t  II  visible  when  we  were  ten  miles  distant  Ths 
low  mud  dwellmga  of  the  town  were  raised  to  twice  their  real 
height,  by  the  effect  of  the  mirage.  The  shores  on  either  side 
were  sandy  tracts,  almost  uncultiyated,  and  covered  with  an 
abundant  growth  of  thorns,  mimosas  and  a  small  tree  with 
thick  green  foliage.  By  twelve  o'clock  we  reached  the  point 
where  "Dr.  Eeitz  had  sent  his  dromedaries,  which  were  in 
readiness,  kneeling  on  the  beaoh.  We  could  not  approach  the 
14» 
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shore,  on  accouot  of  the  mud,  but  the  sailors  oarrieJ  us  trat  on 
their  shoulders.  I  rode  ivith  him  to  a  small  Arab  hamlet, 
scattered  among  the  thorny  fhidcets.  There  were  hot  two 
mud  houses,  the  other  dwelllugs  being  merely  ruds  tents  ot 
grass  matting ;  few  of  the  inhabitants  were  at  home,  but  those 
few  were  peaceable  and  friendly.  As  the  Consul  had  a  ride 
of  four  or  fiye  hours  before  Lira,  he  wished  me  good  luck  and 
set  off  northward,  while  the  sailors,  who  were  in  waiting,  car- 
ried me  back  to  the  boat. 

All  the  afternoon  I  sped  before  a  strong  wind  up  the  mag- 
nifieettt  river.  Its  breadth  varied  from  two  to  three  miles,  but 
its  cuiTent  was  shallow  and  sluggish.  The  shores  were  sandy, 
and  covered  with  groves  of  the  gum-producing  mimosa,  which 
appeared  for  the  first  time  in  profusion.  About  four  o'eloolt  1 
passed  a  low,  isolated  hill  on  the  eastern  bank,  which  tho 
sailors  called  Djir  en-nehbee,  and  near  sunset,  a  long  ridge  on 
the  right,  two  miles  inland,  broke  the  dead  level  of  the  plains 
of  Kordofan.  The  sand-banks  were  covered  with  wild  geese 
and  ducks  in  myriads,  and  here  and  there  we  saw  an  enor- 
mous eroeodile  loungiHg  on  the  edge  of  the  water.  The  sim 
went  down ;  the  short  twilight  faded,  aod  I  was  eanopied  by  a 
superb  starlit  heaven.  Taurus,  Orion,  Sirius  and  the  South- 
ern Cross  sparkled  In  one  long,  unbroken  galasy  of  splendor. 
The  breeze  was  mild  and  light,  and  the  waves  rippled  with  a 
pleasant  sound  against  tho  prow.  My  sailors  sat  on  the  for- 
ward deck,  singing  doleful  songs,  to  which  the  bajing  of  doga 
and  the  yells  of  hyenaa  made  a  fit  accompaniment.  The  dis- 
tant shores  of  the  river  were  lighted  with  the  fires  of  the  Mo- 
hammodiyeh  Arabs,  and  we  hoard  tho  men  shouting  to  each 
other  oeeasioiially.     About  nine  o'clock  we  passed  their  prin- 
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eipal  village,  aad  approached  the  territories  of  the  Hasaani- 

The  wind  fell  about  ten  o'clock,  and  the  boat  came  to  an- 
chor. I  awoke  an  hour  or  two  after  midnight  and' found  it 
blowing  again  fresh  and  strong  ;  whereupon  I  roused  the  rais 
and  Bailors,  and  made  them  hoist  saiL  We  gained  ao  much 
by  this  move,  that  by  sunrise  we  had  passed  the  village  of 
Shekh  Moussa,  and  were  entering  the  territories  of  the  Hasaar 
niyek  Arabs ;  the  last  tribe  which  is  subject  to  the  Pasha  of 
Souddn.  Beyond  them  are  the  primitive  Negro  Kingdoms  of 
Central  Africa,  in  almost  the  same  condition  now  as  thoy  have 
been  for  thousands  of  years  past.  About  sum-ise  the  rais  or- 
dered the  sails  to  bo  furled,  and  the  vessel  put  about.  Tiie 
men  were  rowing  some  time  before  I  discovered  the  cause. 
Whilst  attempting  to  hoist  my  flag,  one  of  them  let  it  fall  into 
the  water,  and  instead  of  jumping  in  after  it,  as  I  should  have 
done  had  I  seen  it,  suffered  the  vessel  to  go  some  distance  be- 
fore lie  even  announced  the  loss.  We  were  then  so  far  from 
th     p  t  tb  t    ny    tt  mpt  t  or  it  would  have  been  «se- 

1  nd      th    gl       u      ta      and  stripes  which  had  floated 

tbu   f     t     mj  h     tl       t    Af         met  the  fate  of  most  travel- 
1    H    n  th  go       Th  y  1  y  mbedded  in  the  mud  of  the 

Whit    N  1        d  I       Id    w  y  f  om  the  spot  with  a  pang,  as 
ifafr      Ibdb    nd    wndth  The  flag  of  one's  country 

n         1  t    h  m  than  wh  n  t  is  his  companion  and  pro- 

t   t      nf      ^nland 

During  the  whole  forenoon  we  e  Id  t  the  ate  of  s  x  or 
seven  niiles  an  hour,  in  the  centre  of  th  wh        b      dth 

varied  from  two  to  three  miles.     Tl     sh  1  I'd      1 

sented  the  same  dead  level  as  on  th    first  day      Tl  ey  w    e 
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bfuika  of  aaady  soil,  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  height,  and  eovere-d 
with  forests  of  tho  gum-bearing  mimosa,  under  which  grew 
thickets  of  a  dense  greon  shrub,  raised  with  oaotus  and  euphor- 
bia. The  gum  is  a  tree  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  height, 
with  a  thick  trunk  and  spreading  branchea,  and  no  Italian  oak 
or  ciestnut  presents  a  greater  variety  of  picturesc[ue  forms  to 
tlie  painter's  eye.  The  foliage  is  thin,  allowing  the  manifold 
articulations  of  the  boughs  and  twigs  to  be  seen  througli  it. 
It  WM  most  abundant  on  the  Kordofau  side,  and  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  gum  annually  exported  to  Egypt  comes  from 
that  country.  The  broad  tide  of  the  river  and  the  wild  luxu- 
riance of  tlie  continuous  forests  that  girdled  it,  gave  this  part 
of  its  course  an  air  of  majesty,  which  recalled  the  Mississippi 
to  my  mind.  There  was  not  a  single  feature  that  resembled 
Egypt. 

Towards  noon  we  reached  the  more  thickly  populated  dis- 
tricts of  the  Hassaniyeh.  The  town  of  Damaa,  on  the  east, 
and  Tura,  on  the  west,  not  very  distant  from  each  other,  were 
the  first  I  saw  since  leaving  Khartoum.  They  were  merely 
clusters  of  iohuls,  ox  the  straw  huts  of  the  natives,  built  in  a 
circular  form,  with  a  conical  roof  of  matting,  the  smoke  escap- 
ing through  an  opening  in  the  top.  At  both  these  places,  as 
well  as  at  other  points  along  the  river,  the  natives  had  ferries, 
and  appeared  to  be  busy  in  transporting  men,  camels  and  goods 
from  one  bank  to  the  other.  On  account  of  the  breadth  of  the 
river  the  passage  was  long,  and  the  boatmen  ea^ed  their  labor 
by  making  a  sail  of  their  cotton  mantles,  which  they  fastened 
to  two  upright  sticks.  The  shores  were  crowded  with  herds 
of  sheep  and  goats,  and  I  saw  near  Damas  a  largo  drove  of 
camels  whirh  were  waiting  an  oppoftmiity  to  cross.     The  ilaS" 
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Banijehs  own  no  camels,  and  this  was  probablj  a  earayan  from 
Khartoum,  bound  for  Kordofau,  In  some  places  the  pooplp 
brought  donkeys  ladon  with  water-skina,  which  they  filled  from 
the  riyer.  I  noticed,  occasionally,  a  eifiall  patch  of  beans,  but 
nothing  that  looked  like  a  regular  system  of  cultiyation.  The 
H:is3aniyeiis  are  yellow,  with  straight  features,  and  resemble 
the  fellahs  of  Lower  Egypt  more  than  any  other  Central-Af- 
rican tribe.  Those  whom  we  saw  at  a  distance  from  the  vil- 
lages retreated  with  signs  of  fear  as  my  vessel  approached  the 
shore.  Dr.  P6ney,  the  Medical  Inspector  of  Soudan,  describ- 
ed to  me,  while  in  Khartoum,  some  singular  customs  of  these 
Arabs.  The  rights  of  women,  it  appears,  are  recognized 
among  them  more  thoroughly  than  among  any  other  savage 
people  in  the  world.  When  a  woman  is  married,  her  father 
states  that  one  fourth  of  her  life  thenceforth  is  reserved  for  h-^r 
own  use,  and  the  husband  is  obliged  to  respect  this  reserva- 
tion. Every  fourth  day  she  is  released  from  the  marriage  vow, 
and  if  she  loves  some  one  else  better  than  her  husband,  he  eaa 
dwell  in  her  tent  that  day,  obliging  the  husband  himself  to  re- 
tire. Their  hospitality  is  such,  moreover,  that  if  a  stranger 
visits  one  of  their  settlements  they  furnish  him,  for  four  days, 
with  a  tent  and  a  wife.  They  should  add  a  family  of  chil- 
dren, and  then  their  hospitality  would  be  complete.  No  re- 
proach whatever  attaches  to  the  woman,  on  account  of  this  tem- 
porary connection.  The  Hassaniyeh,  in  other  respects,  are 
not  more  immoral  than  other  tribes,  and  those  customs  appear 
to  be  connected  with  their  religious  faith. 

After  passing  Tura  (the  terminus  of  a  short  caravan  route 
of  four  days  to  Obeid,  the  capital  of  Kordofan),  a  mountain 
range,  some  distance  from  the  river,  appeared  on  the  right 
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bank.  The  peaks  were  broken  and  conical  in  form  and  tlieii 
pale-vioIet  hue  showed  witli  fine  effect  behind  the  dark  line  of 
the  gum  forests.  With  every  hour  of  our  progress,  the  vege- 
tation gi-ew  more  rank  and  luxuriant.  On  the  eastern  bank 
the  gum  gave  place  to  the  flowering  mimosa,  which  rose  in 
ft  dense  rampart  from  the  water's  edge  and  filled  the  air  with 
the  fragrance  of  its  blossoms.  Myriads  of  wild  geese,  ducks, 
cranes,  storks,  herons  and  ibises  sat  on  the  narrow  beaches  of 
sand  or  circled  in  the  air  with  hoarse  clang  and  croaking. 
Among  them.  I  saw  more  than  one  specimen  of  that  rare  and 
curious  water-bird,  whose  large,  homy  bill  curves  upward  in- 
stead of  downward,  so  that  it  appears  to  have  been  put  on  tlie 
wrong  way.  As  he  eats  nothing  hut  small  fish,  which  he  swal- 
lows with  his  head  under  water,  this  is  not  such  a  great  incon- 
venience as  one  would  suppose.  The  bars  wliich  occasionally 
made  out  into  the  current  served  as  a  resting-place  for  croco- 
ddes  which  njw  logan  to  appeai  in  companies  often  or  fifteen, 
anl  the  fuieals  were  filled  with  legions  of  ajes,  which  leaped 
eh^tteimg  down  from  the  brmches  to  look  at  us,  A  whole 
family  of  them  =iat  on  the  bank  fir  some  time,  watching  us,  and 
when  we  fughfened  them  away  by  our  shouts,  it  was  amusing 
to  sei  a  mother  pick  up  her  mf  mt  ape,  and  si-imper  off  with  it 
under  her  arm  The  wild  ftwl  wcie  a  atom  shingly  tame,  and 
niiny  of  them  so  fat  that  thiy  seemed  leaicely  able  to  fly. 
Heie  and  theie,  along  the  shore,  largo  bioods  of  the  young 
were  making  their  flist  essays  in  swimming  The  boatmen 
took  great  delight  in  menieing  the  old  birds  with  pieces  of 
wood,  in  Older  to  make  them  due  undei  water  There  were 
some  =uj  eib  white  cianes  with  lo'^^  tin"  along  the  edges 
ot  then  wiiigo,  and  I  si'**  tivi.  mtiL  of  thu  custpd  king-herons 
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Been  no  sail  sioce  leaving  Khartoum,  and  as  the  sun  that  even- 
ii!g  threw  hia  last  red  rays  on  the  mighty  flood,  I  felt  for  the 
first  time  that  I  was  alone,  far  in  the  savage  heart  of  Africa, 
We  dashed  along  at  a  most  exciting  rate  of  speed,  brushing  the 
reeds  of  the  low  islands,  or  dipping  into  the  gloom  of  the  shad- 
ows thrown  by  the  unpruned  forests.  The  innumerable  swarms 
of  wild  birds  filled  the  air  with  their  noise,  as  they  flew  to  their 
coverts,  or  ranged  themselves  in  compact  files  on  the  sand. 
Above  all  their  din,  I  heard  at  intervals,  from  the  unseen 
thickets  inland,  the  prolonged  snarling  roar  of  some  wild  beast; 
It  was  too  deep-toned  and  powerful  for  a  leopard,  and  we  all 
decided  that  it  was  a  lion.  As  I  was  watching  the  snowy 
cranes  and  silvery  herons  that  alighted  on  the  boughs  within 
pistol-shot,  my  men  pointed  out  a  huge  hippopotamus,  standing 
in  the  reeds,  but  a  short  distance  from  the  vesseL  He  was  be- 
tween five  and  six  feet  high,  but  his  head,  body  and  legs  wore 
of  enormous  bulk.  He  looked  at  us,  opened  his  great  jaws, 
gave  his  swine-like  head  a  toss  in  the  air,  and  plunged  hastily 
into  the  water.  At  the  same  instant  an  immense  crocodile 
(perhaps  twenty  feet  in  length)  left  his  basking-place  on  the 
sand  and  took  refuge  in  the  river.  Soon  afterwards  two  hippo- 
potami rose  in  the  centre  of  the  stream,  and,  after  snorting  the 
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water  from  their  nostrils,  entertained  ns  with  a  peculiar  gnint- 
ing  sound,  like  the  lowest  rumbling  note  of  a,  double-hass.  The 
concert  was  continued  hj  others,  and  resumed  from  time  to  tims 
through  the  night.  This  was  Central  Africa  as  I  had  dream- 
ed it — a  grand  though  savage  pictui-e,  full  of  life  and  heat,  and 
with  a  barbaric  splendor  even  in  the  forms  of  Nature. 

\.B  the  Bew  moon  and  the  evening  star  went  down  together 
behind  the  mimosa  forests  on  the  western  bank,  we  reached  the 
islind  ot  Hassaniyeh,  having  sailed  upward  of  one  hundred 
a,nd  foity  mdes  since  the  evening  before.  I  had  every  pros- 
pect of  reaching  my  destination,  the  island  cf  Aba,  in  the 
archipelago  of  the  Shillooks,  before  noon  the  nest  day,  or  in 
two  days  from  Khartoum — a  distance  of  more  than  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles !  Better  sailing  than  this  was  never  made 
on  the  Nile.  Four  more  days  of  such  wind  would  have  taken  me 
to  the  Bahr  el-Ghazal,  in  lat,  9° — the  land  of  lions,  elephants 
and  ghaffes,  where  the  Nile  becomes  a  sea  of  grass.  It  became 
more  difficult  for  me  to  return,  the  further  I  advanced.  At 
nine  o'clock  we  passed  the  island  of  Hassaniyeh,  and  saw  the 
fires  of  the  Shillook  negroes  burning  brightly  on  the  western 
hank.  The  wind  blew  more  briskly  than  ever,  and  I  dashed 
onward  in  the  starlight  with  the  painful  knowledge  that  I  was 
I  the  point  beyond  which  I  dared  not  go 
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Burning— Mngnificenoe  of  tbe  Island  Sccuery— Birds  and  lli[>po|>otaQiL— Fllglit  of  Itn 
Balives— TbB  Island  of  Aba— Signs  o(  Pnyuialion-  A  Baud  of  Wai-rlora— Tlio  SLekli 

the  TillagB— Appearance  of  tlie  Shillook^Tlie  THIsgo-ThB  Sultan  givM  Anfllenca 
—Woman  and  Ohliaren-Ornamonla  of  the  BdHves— My  Wal=h-A  Jar  of  none?— 

ahillookB— Tho  Land  of  tho  Lotos— Popniaf  Ion  of  the  Slilllook  Kingflorn— The  Turn 
fng  Point— A  View  from  the  Mest-Head. 

Wb  Bailed  nearly  all  night  with  a  steady  nortt-wind,  which 
towards  morning  became  so  strong  that  the  men  were  obliged 
to  take  in  sail  aad  let  us  seud  under  bare  poles.  When  I  rose, 
in  the  gray  of  early  dawn,  tbey  were  about  hoisting  the  little 
Btern-sheet,  vhioh  alone  sufficed  to  caiTy  us  along  at  the  rate 
of  four  Tuilea  an  hour.  We  had  passed  the  frontier  of  Egyp- 
tian Soudan  soon  after  sunset,  and  were  then  deep  in  the  negro 
kingdom  of  the  Shillooks,  The  scenery  had  changed  uonsider- 
abiy  since  tho  evening.  The  forests  were  taller  and  mora 
dense,  and  the  river  more  thioldy  studded  with  islands,  the  soiJ 
of  which,  was  entirely  concealed  by  the  lusuriant  girdle  oi 
shrubs  and  water-plants,  in  which  they  lay  imbedded.     The 
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ambah,  a  species  of  aquatic  ahruli,  with  loaves  i-esembliug  tlia 
sensitive  plant  and  winged,  lieau-lilie  bloaaoma  of  a  ricli  yellow 
Lue,  grew  on  the  edge  of  the  shore,  with  its  roots  in  the  water 
and  its  long  arms  floating  on  the  surface.  It  formed  impene- 
trable ramparts  around  the  islands  and  shores,  except  where 
the  hippopotimua  and  crocodile  had  trodden  patha  into  the 
foie^t's,  or  the  lioo  and  leopard  had  come  down  to  the  river'a 
maigm  to  drmt  Behind  this  floating  hem  of  foliage  and  blos- 
soms appealed  other  and  larger  shrubs,  completely  matted  to- 
gether with  climbing  vines,  which  covered  them  like  a  mantle 
and  hung  from  their  branches  dangling  streamers  of  white  and 
purple  and  yellow  blossoms.  They  even  stretched  to  the 
boughs  of  the  large  mimosa,  or  aont  trees,  which  grow  in  the 
centre  of  the  islands,  thus  binding  ail  together  in  rounded 
jiasses.  Some  of  the  smaller  islands  resembled  floating  hills 
of  vegetation,  and  their  slopes  and  summits  of  impervious  foli- 
age, rolling  in  the  wind,  appeared  to  keep  time  with  the  rook- 
ing of  the  waves  that  upheld  them.  The  profusion  of  vegeta- 
ble life  reminded  me  of  the  Chagrea  River,  If  not  so  rich 
and  gorgeous,  it  was  on  a  far  grander  scale.  The  river  had 
still  a  breadth  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  whore  his  current  was  free, 
but  where  island  crowded  on  island  in  a  vast  archipelago  of 
leafy  shores,  he  took  a  much  wider  sweep.  The  waves  danced 
and  glistened  in  the  cool  northern  wind,  as  we  glided  around 
his  majestjo  curves,  and  I  stood  on  deck  watching  the  wonder- 
ful panorama  unfold  on  either  side,  with  a  feeling  of  exul- 
tation to  which  I  gave  free  vent.  In  no  other  river  have  I 
seen  landscapes  of  larger  or  more  imposing  character. 

All  the  rich  animal  world  of  this  region  was  awake  and 
mrriug  before  the  sun.      The  wUd  fowla  left  their  roosts ;  the 
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tsiksaJcs  flew  twittering  over  the  wavea,  calling  up  their  mates, 
the  sleepy  crocodiles ;  the  herons  stretched  their  wings  against 
the  wind;  the  monkeys  leaped  and  oliattered  in  the  woods, 
and  at  last  whole  herds  of  hippopotami,  sporting  near  the  shore, 
came  up  spouting  water  from  their  nostrils,  tn  a  manner  pre- 
isisely  similar  to  the  grampus.  I  counted  six  together,  soon 
after  sunrise,  near  the  end  of  an  island.  They  floundered 
ihout  in  the  shallows  popping  up  their  heads  every  few  min- 
utes to  look  at  us,  and  at  last  waited  out  through  the  reeda 
and  stood  upon  the  shore.  Soon  afterwards  five  more  appear- 
ed on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  thenceforth  we  saw  them 
almost  constantly,  and  sometimes  within  fifty  yards.  I  noticed 
one  which  must  have  heen  four  feet  in  breadth  across  the  ears, 
and  with  a  head  nearly  five  feet  long.  He  opened  his  mouth 
wide  enough  to  show  two  round,  blunt  tusks,  or  rather  grinders, 
one  on  each  side.  They  exhibited  a  great  deal  of  enriosity, 
and  freijuently  turned  about  after  we  had  passed,  and  followed 
for  some  time  in  our  wake. 

Soon  after  sunrise  the  rais  observed  some  Shillooks  in  the 
distance,  who  were  sinking  their  canoes  in  the  river,  after 
which  they  hastily  retreated  into  the  woods.  We  ran  along 
heside  the  embowering  shores,  till  we  reached  the  place.  The 
oanoes  were  carefully  concealed  and  some  pieces  of  drift-wood 
thrown  over  the  spot,  as  if  left  there  by  the  river.  The  rais 
climhed  to  the  mast-head  and  called  to  the  poople,  assuring 
them  that  there  was  no  danger,  but,  though  we  peered  sharply 
into  the  thickets,  we  could  find  no  signs  of  any  human  bein^- 
The  riier  here  turned  to  the  south,  disclosing  other  and  rich- 
er groups  of  islands,  stretching  beyond  one  another  far  into  the 
distance.     Directly  on  our  left  was  the  northern  point  of  thij 
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island  of  Aba,  our  destiDation,  As  tho  island  is  sis  or  eight 
miles  in  length,  I  determined  to  make  the  moat  of  mj  ba.rga,iQ, 
and  so  told  the  raiB  that  he  must  take  me  to  its  further  end, 
and  to  the  villages  of  the  Sliillooks,  whom  I  had  como  to  see. 
Abou-Hammed  was  small  in  body,  hut  had  a  stout  heart.  The 
Consul  and  fat  Abou-Balta  had  given  liim  special  instructions 
to  keep  me  out  of  danger,  jet  he  oould  not  refuse  my  demands. 
We  sailed  two  or  three  miles  along  the  shore  of  Aba,  looking 
into  the  depths  of  its  amhak  forests  for  traces  of  the  Shillooks, 
who,  according  to  the  rais,  had  a  village  ou  the  island.  On 
our  right  extended  a  chain  of  smaller  islands — bowery  masses 
of  leaves  and  blossoms— and  beyond  them  the  wild  forests  of 
the  western  bank.  Glorious  above  description  was  that  world 
cf  waves  and  foliage — of  wood,  water  and  sky. 

At  last,  on  rounding  one  of  the  coves  of  Aba,  we  came 
upon  a  flock  of  sheen  feeding  along  the  shora  A  light  thread 
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and  I  was  too  much  jntereated  in  the  aearoli  for  the  yhillookg 
to  esamice  them. 

The  rais  finally  descried  the  hnta  of  the  village  at  a  dis- 
tanee,  near  the  extremity  of  the  island.  We  returned  to  the 
vessel,  and  were  about  putting  off  in  order  to  proceed  thither, 
when  a  large  hody  of  men,  armed  with  spears,  appeared  in  the 
forest,  coming  towards  ns  at  a  quiok  pace.  The  rais,  who  had 
already  had  some  intereourse  witli  tliese  people  and  knew  some- 
thing of  their  habits,  advanced  alone  to  meet  them.  I  ooulil 
see,  through  the  trees,  that  a  consultation  was  held,  and  short- 
ly, though  with  some  signs  of  doubt  and  hesitation,  about  a 
dozen  of  the  savages  advanced  to  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  vessel,  while  the  others  sat  down  oa  the  ground,  BtiU  hold- 
ing the  spears  in  their  hands.  The  rais  now  returned  to  the 
water's  edge,  and  said  that  the  Shillooks  had  come  with  (he 
intention  of  fighting,  but  he  had  informed  them  that  this  was  a 
visit  from  the  Sultan's  son,  who  came  to  see  them  as  a  friend, 
and  would  then  return  to  his  father's  country.  Thereupon 
they  consented  to  speafc  with  me,  and  I  might  venture  to  go 
on  shore.  I  landed  again,  with  Achmet,  and  walked  up  with 
the  rais  to  the  spot  where  the  men  were  seated.  The  shekh 
of  the  island,  a  tall,  handsome  man,  rose  to  greet  me,  by  touch- 
ing the  palm  of  his  right  hand  to  mine  and  then  raising  it  to 
his  forehead.  I  made  a  like  salutation,  after  which  he  sat 
down.  The  vizier  {as  he  called  himself),  an  old  man  exces- 
sively black  in  complesion,  then  advanced,  and  the  othej  war 
riors  in  succession,  till  -all  had  saluted  me.  The  conversation 
was  carried  on  in  the  Arabic  jai^on  of  Soudan,  which  the  shekh 
and  some  of  his  men  spoke  tolerably  well,  so  that  I  could  ua 
derstand  the  most  of  what  was  said.     "  Why  don't  you  bring 
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the  Sitltan's  carpet  that  he  may  rest  ?"  said  tlie  shelvli  t"  out 

of  my  sailora.     Tho   carpet   and   pillowa   were   imiuedutclj 

0  jjht  au  1 1  st  et  1   d  myself  out  in  front  of  the  aheUi  ind 

z  e    who  sat  upon  a  f  Hen  tree,  while  the  others  squatted 

ui  on  the     ound      Tl  e  ahekh  at  first  took  no  part  in  the  con- 

t    n  1  ut  aat  look  ng  at  me  steadily,  from  under  his  heavy 

ej  b    wa      Ou   ne^ot  ations  were  conducted  in  genuine  diplo- 

matio  style.     Whenever  His  Majesty  of  the  Shillooks  had  any 

thing  to  say,  he  mentioned  it  to  his  vizier,  who  addressed  Aeh- 

met,  my  vizier,  who  communicated  it  to  me,  tlio  Sultan.     The 

spectators  observed  the  most  profoimd   silence,  and  nothing 

could  surpass  the  gravity  and  solemnity  of  the  scene. 

In  the  mean  time  the  otier  warriors  had  come  up  and  taken 
their  seats  arouad  us,  each  one  greeting  me  before  he  sat  down, 
with  "  ow-wow-iioabha  !  "  {probably  a  corruption  of  the  Arabifl 
"mar-habba?"  "how  d'ye  do?")  The  vizier,  addressing  me 
through  Achmet,  said :  "  Tell  us  what  you  want ;  if  you  eonid 
to  fight,  we  are  ready  for  you,"  I  assured  the  sliekh  through 
him  that  I  came  as  a  friend,  and  had  no  intention  of  molesting 
them,  but  he  was  not  satisfied,  and  repeated  three  or  four 
times,  drawing  a  mark  between  us  on  tiie  ground  :  "  if  yOu  are 
really  friends,  wc  will  be  friends  with  you;  but  if  you  are  not. 
we  are  ready  to  fight  you."  Achmet  at  last  swore  by  the  Pro- 
phet Mohammed,  and  by  the  wisdomof  Allah,  that  we  had  come 
in  peace ;  that  the  Sultan  wished  to  pay  liim  a  visit,  and  would 
then  return  home.  At  the  request  of  the  rais  we  had  come  on 
shore  unarmed,  but  it  had  not  the  anticipated  effect.  "  Why 
have  you  no  arms  ?  "  said  the  shekh ;  "  are  you  afraid  of  us  ?  " 
I  told  him  that  it  was  in  order  to  show  that  I  had  no  hostilo 
intentions,  but  the  people  seemed  to  consider  it  as  mark  of 
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(ither  treacliery  or  fear,  I  brought  some  lobiiceo  wiih  me. 
wiich  I  gave  to  tlie  shelth,  but  te  received  it  coldly,  and  said : 
"  Where  is  the  dress  which  the  Sultan  has  brought  for  me  f  " 
This  reminded  me  that  I  had  entirely  neglected  to  provide 
myself  in  Khartoum  with  muslin  and  calico,  for  presents.  I 
remedied  the  deficiency,  however,  hy  going  onboard  and  taldng 
one  of  my  shirts  and  a  silk  handlcerchief,  as  well  as  some  beads 
and  car-rings  for  the  wives  of  the  two  dignitaiies.  Achmct 
added  a  shirt  and  a  pair  tf  Turkish  draweis,  ind  bioujht  a 
fresh  supply  of  tobacco  for  the  wairior?  The  shakh  tDok  th« 
presents  with  evident  gratifloation,  and  tien  came  tlie  worl  of 
clothing  him.  He  was  entnely  at  a  loss  how  to  put  on  the 
garments,  but  Achmet  and  the  rais  unwound  the  cotton  (.loth 
from  his  loins,  stuck  hia  legs  mto  the  driwcra,  his  iims  into 
the  shirt -sleeves,  and  tied  fhf  handkeichict  about  his  htid 
Once  clothed,  he  gave  no  moie  attention  to  his  giiments,  but 
wore  them  with  as  much  nonchalance  as  if  hp  had  never  pos 
sessed  a  scantier  costume.  The  viziei,  who  had  shown  mam 
fest  ill-humor  at  being  passed  bv,  was  quieted  by  the  piesent 
of  a  shirt,  which  was  put  upon  his  "fhoulder?  m  bfce  manner 
He  gave  me  his  name  as  Adjib  Stcdoo  ( '  He  pleases  hia  Mas 
ter"),  a  moat  appropriate  name  for  a  vizier  The  shekh's 
aame,  AM-er>rnoor  {"the  Slave  of  Light"),  was  hardly  so 
befitting,  for  he  was  remarkably  diik  I  was  much  amused  it 
my  servant  Ali,  who  had  shown  great  teiror  on  the  first  ap 
pearancc  of  the  savages.  Ho  had  already  bcome  so  familial , 
tliat  when  the  shokh  did  not  seem  to  understand  the  usl  of 
the  beads  and  ear-rings.  All  pinchi.d  his  eaisveiy  signiflrantly, 
and  took  hold  of  his  neek  to  show  how  they  must  be  woro. 
By  this  time  coffee  had  been  prepared  and  was  brought  bj 
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them  But  they  had  been  so  accastoiaed  to  inhumanity  and 
deception  oa  the  part  nf  the  Turks,  thit  they  still  mistrusted 
ni  and  no  one  would  drmk,  foi  feai  that  it  contamod  poi&on 
To  quiet  them,  therefore,  I  dranl  a  cup  first,  ■ifter  which  they 
took  it  readily,  but  many  3f  them,  who  then  tiited  coffee  for 
thefiiat  time,  did  nnt  seem  to  relish  it  A  diove  of  sheep 
bappomng  to  pas^  by,  the  ^hekh  oidered  one  of  the  I'lms  to  he 
caught  and  put  on  board  thi,  ve^spl,  for  the  Sultan  s  dmnei 
The  men  soon  began  to  demancl  tobacro  clothes,  and  vauoua 
other  thiags,  and  giew  so  importuoate  that  Aehmet  became 
alarmed,  and  even  the  iai-<,  who  ivas  a  man  of  some  couiage, 
seemed  a  littlo  uneasy  I  thought  it  time  to  give  a  oha,nge  to 
affairs,  and  therefoie  rose  and  told  the  ahekh  I  waa  leady  to 
Fisit  his  village  We  had  intended  n-tuming  on  boaid  and 
Bailing  to  the  place,  which  was  at  the  aouthern  ostiemjty  of 
the  I'.land  about  a  mile  distant,  but  lefleeting  that  this  might 
occasion  mistrust,  and  that  tho  best  way  of  avoiding  danger  is 
to  ipjeai  unconscious  of  if  I  called  Aehmet  and  the  laia  to 
accompany  me  on  foot  Whde  these  thiagfc  were  tianspiiing, 
a  number  of  other  ShiUooks  had  airived,  so  that  there  weie 
now  uf  waids  of  fifty  All  weie  ^imed — the  most  of  them 
with  iron-pointed  spears,  some  with  clubs,  and  some  with  long 
poles,  havmg  knobs  of  hard  wood  oa  the  end.  They  were  all 
tall,  strong,  stately  people,  not  more  than  two  or  three  under 
six  feet  in  height,  wh  1  th  n  t  t  them  were  three  or  four 
iuclies  over  that  stand  d  S  me  h  d  a  piece  of  rough  cotton 
sloth  tied  around  the  waist  th  wn  over  the  shoulders,  but 
the  moat  of  them  we  nt  ely  nak  d.  Their  figures  were 
large  and  muscular,  but  n  t  s  mm  t  cal,  nor  was  there  the 
[east  gi-ace  iti  their  mo    m  nt       T3       faces  resembled  a  cross 
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between  the  Negro  of  Guinea  and  the  North  American  In- 
dian, having  the  high  cheek  bones,  tie  narrow  forehead  and 
pointed  hehd  of  the  latter,  with  the  flat  nose  and  projectLog 
lips  of  the  former.  Their  teeth  were  so  long  as  to  appear  like 
tusks,  and  in  most  of  them  one  or  two  front  tooth  were  want- 
ing, which  gave  their  faees  a  wollish  ezpressioa.  Thoir  eyes 
were  small  and  had  an  inflamed  loot,  which  might  have  been 
occasioned  by  the  damp  esialatioiiB  of  tbe  soil  on  which  they 
slept.  Every  one  wore  an  armlet  above  the  elbow,  either  a 
segment  of  an  elephant's  tusk,  or  a  thick  ring  of  plaited  hippo- 
potamus hide.  The  most  of  them  had  a  string  of  glass  beads 
around  the  neck,  and  the  shekh  wore  a  necklace  of  the  large 
white  variety,  called  "  pigeon  eggs "  by  the  traders  on  the 
White  Nile.  They  had  no  beards,  and  theii-  hair  was  seared 
or  plucked  out  on  the  forehead  and  temples,  leaving  only  a 
oircular  crown  of  crisp  wool  on  the  top  of  the  head.  Some 
Lad  rubbed  their  faces  and  heads  with  red  ashes,  which  impart- 
ed a  livid,  ghastly  efiect  to  their  black  skins. 

The  sheki  mai'clied  ahead,  in  his  white  gai'ments  and  flut- 
tering head-dress,  followed  by  the  warriors,  each  carrying  his 
long  spear  erect  in  his  hand,  "We  walked  in  the  midst  of 
them,  and  I  was  so  careful  to  avoid  all  appearance  of  fear  that 
I  never  once  looked  behind,  to  see  whether  the  vessel  was  fol- 
lowing us.  A  violent  dispute  arose  among  some  of  the  men  in 
front,  and  from  their  freijuent  glances  towards  us,  it  was  cvi- 
deut  that  we  were  in  some  way  connected  with  the  conversa- 
tion. I  did  not  feel  quite  at  ease  till  the  matter  was  referred 
to  the  shekh,  who  decided  it  in  a  way  that  silenced  the  men,  if 
it  did  not  satisfy  them.  As  wo  approached  the  village,  good, 
humor  was   restored,  and   their    demeanor   towards  us  wfta 
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t!i8iicefortli  more  friendly.  They  looked  at  me  wltn  curiosity 
but  without  ill-will,  and  I  oould  see  that  my  dress  iut«resteiJ 
them  miieh  more  thau  my  person.  Finally  we  reached  the 
village,  wliich  contained  about  one  hundred  tokuls  of  straw, 
built  in  a  circular  form,  with  conical  roofs.  They  were  arrang- 
ed BO  as  to  inclose  a  space  in  the  centre,  which,  was  evidently 
inteflded  as  a  fold  for  their  sheep,  as  it  waa  further  protected 
by  a  fencp  of  thorns.  Guards  were  stationed  at  intervals  of 
about  twenty  yards,  along  the  aide  fronting  the  river,  each 
loaning  bick  against  his  apear,  with  one  of  his  legs  drawn  up, 
so  thit  the  foot  rested  against  the  opposite  knee.  At  the 
piincipal  entrance  of  the  village,  opposite  which  I  counted 
twertj  aeyen  canoea  drawn  up  against  the  store,  we  made  halt, 
and  the  shekh  ordered  a  seat  to  be  brought.  An  angareb,  the 
frame  of  which  waa  covered  with  a  net-work  of  hippopotamus 
thonga,  waa  placed  in  the  shade  of  a  majestic  mimosa  tree,  and 
the  shekh  and  I  took  our  seats.  Another  angareb  was  brought 
and  placed  behind  us,  for  our  respective  vizierS.  The  warriors 
all  laid  aside  their  spears  ^nd  sat  on  the  girund  foiming  a 
flcniioirele  in  front  of  ua  A  awarm  of  naked  boys  from  eight 
to  twelve  years  of  age,  crept  dodgmg  hi,hind  the  tree'i  till  tl  oy 
reached  a  conTcniect  plaee  m  the  rear  wheie  thty  vi  itched  mii 
curiously,  hut  drew  back  in  ilaim  whenever  I  turned  my  head 
The  village  was  entirely  deserted  of  its  mhibitants  every  one 
having  come  to  behold  the  strange  Sultan  The  females  kept 
at  a  distance  at  first,  but  giaduallj  i  few  were  so  fai  overcome 
by  their  curiosity  that  they  approached  near  enough  for  me  to 
observe  them  closely.  They  were  nude,  except  a  small  piece 
of  sheepskin  around  the  loins,  and  in  their  forma  were  not  very 
easy  to  disf iuguish  from  th !  men,  having  flat,  masculine  breaats 
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and  narrow  hips.  Thej  were  from  five  feet  eight  inoliea  to  six 
feet  in  heiglit.  The  rais  informed  me  that  the  Shillooks  fre- 
ijuently  sell  their  women  and  children,  and  that  a  boy  or  girl 
can  be  bought  for  about  twenty  meaaurea  of  dourra. 

After  undergoing  their  inspection  half  an  hour,  I  began  to 
gtt  tired  of  sittmg  instate, and  hid  my  pij  e  brought  from  the 
boat  I  saw  by  an  occasional  sidelong  glince  thit  the  sheLL 
watched  me,  but  I  '^moLod  eareles^lj  until  the  tobai-co  waa 
flm^hed.  Some  of  the  men  weie  dready  regaling  themselves 
with  that  fthioh  I  h«i,d  given  them  They  had  pipes  with  im 
men'se  globular  bowla  of  clay,  short  thick  stem?  of  reed,  and 
mouthpieces  male  of  a  variety  of  wild  gourd,  with  a  lon,^', 
punted  nork  A  hindful  of  tobacco  was  placed  in  the  bowl 
anl  ts^o  or  three  coah  laid  upon  it,  after  which  the  oiifl.ce  wia 
closed  with  chy  The  viaiei,  Adieb  Seedoo,  who  had  some 
thing  of  the  Yankee  in  hia  angular  teaturea  and  the  shrewd 
wrinkles  about  the  coiners  of  the  eyes,  chewed  the  tobacco  and 
sq^uirted  out  the  saliva  between  his  teeth  in  the  tiue  Down 
East  'ityie  I  bJrgamtd  foi  his  pipe  at  two  plasties,  ind  one 
of  the  ivory  arm  rings  at  live,  but  as  I  had  no  sm^l!  sdver 
money  (the  only  cjin  current  anijng  them),  did  not  -lU  ceei  in 
getting  the  former  article  I  obtained,  hjwtver,  two  of  the 
arm  imgs  of  hippopotamus  hide  While  these  th  ugs  weie  go 
ing  on,  the  shekh  who  had  been  observing  me  closely,  saw  the 
chain  of  my  watch,  which  he  seized.  I  took  out  the  waleh 
and  held  it  to  his  ear.  He  started  back  in  surprise,  and  told 
the  men  what  he  had  heard,  imitating  its  sound  ia  a  most 
amusing  manner.  They  all  crowded  around  to  listen,  and 
from  their  looks  and  signs  seemed  to  think  the  case  contained 
Bohie  bird  or  insect,     I  therefore  opened  it,  and  showed  them 
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die  motion  of  the  balance-wheel  and  of  the  hand  on  the  smallei 
dial  of  the  feoe.  Their  astonishment  waa  nojr  changed  to  awe 
and  they  looked  at  it  silently,  without  daring  to  touch  it. 

I  profited  by  this  impression  to  make  a  move  for  starting, 
before  their  greed  for  presents  should  grow  into  a  resolve  to 
rob  us  by  force  I  had  askpd  the  shekh  two  or  three  times  to 
have  a  tup  ot  water  brought  for  me,  but  he  seemed  to  pay  no 
attention  to  the  re  |^uebt  &oon,  however,  one  of  the  men 
brought  1  kige  earthen  jar,  stopped  with  clay,  and  placed  it 
at  my  feet  Thtreupon  the  shekh  turned  to  me,  saying: 
"  There  is  plenty  of  water  in  the  river,  and  here  I  give  you 
honey  to  mix  with  it  "  The  jar  was  taken  oa  board,  and  con- 
tained, in  tact,  nearly  a  gallon  of  wild  honey,  which  had  a  rich, 
aromatic  '■aste,  like  the  odor  of  the  mimosa  flowers.  The  trad- 
ing-vessels on  the  White  Nile  purchase  this  honey,  but  as  the 
natives,  in  th^ir  hatred  of  the  Turks,  frequently  mis  with  it 
the  juice  of  poisonous  pU  t    th  y  big  dt    t    t     t  th  m 

selves  before  the^  can  sell  tiddtf  thpft 
their  hands,  preftiimg  t    t      t  th  m  iin  lly     1 1      t  m 

my  demeanor  Trust  alw  yb  t  kildt  t  dl 
am  quite  sure  that  mv  sif  ty    m        th  ges  w        w    g 

to  my  h<ning  adopted  th  t       d    t 

I  went  ou  board  to  ^  t  th  m  y  f  th  m  g  d 
after  Achmet  had  paid  thm       d       tlhm       1th  t 

return.  Several  of  the  Shillooks  followed,  offering  articles  for 
sale,  and  the  vizier,  who  had  waded  out,  holding  up  hia  new 
shirt  so  that  it  might  not  be  wet,  climbed  upon  the  gunwale 
of  the  boat  and  peered  into  the  oabin.  I  changed  my  position 
80  as  to  stand  between  him  and  the  door,  gave  him  two  onions 
which  he  saw  on  deck  and  had  an  appetite  for,  and  hurried 
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film  an  y      Th    sli  kh  and    11  tli    w  h  J  1  w    t 

the  sho      T    t  w  th  ut  th  IT    p  nd  w  t  d         tli 

ground    h  Id  ult  t  By  th      t  m     h  w  th 

rais  watthhlm  dth  I  hdhg  th  h 
bow  of  my  b    t      t     th      t  I      11  d      t       0  St  Irb 

Abd-en-Boor  I "  in  *  familiar  way,  and  waved  my  Land  as  a 
token  of  parting.  He  rose,  returned  the  salute,  made  a  ges 
ture  to  his  men,  and  they  all  went  slowly  hack  to  the  village. 
As  we  were  leaving,  the  sailors  informed  me  that  one  of  the 
Siiillooks,  who  had  come  down  to  the  boat  while  I  waa  seated 
with  the  ahekh  on  shore,  took  a  fancy  to  the  fat  black  slave 
who  couks  for  them,  and  expressed  hia  determination  to  take 
her.  They  told  him  she  waa  one  of  the  Sultan's  wives,  and 
that  as  His  Majesty  was  now  the  shekh'a  friend,  he  dare  not 
tonch  her,  "  Oh,"  said  tho  Shillook,  "  if  she  is  the  Sultan's 
wife,  that  is  enough ;"  and  he  immediately  returned  to  tho 
shore.  I  forgave  the  impertinence  of  the  sailors  in  passing  off 
snch  a  hideous  creature  as  one  of  my  wives,  in  consideration 
of  the  adroitness  with  which  they  avoided  what  might  have 
been  a  serious  difficulty. 

The  Shillooks  have  not  the  appearance  of  men  who  are 
naturally  malicious.  The  selfish  impudence  wim  wiiieh  they 
demand  presents,  is  common  to  all  savage  tribes,  But  the 
Turks  and  even  the  European  merchants  who  take  part  in  the 
annual  trading  expeditions  up  the  river,  have  dealt  with  them 
in  snob  a  shameful  manner  that  they  are  now  mistrustful  of  all 
strangers,  and  hence  it  is  unsafe  to  venture  among  them.  I 
attribute  the  friendly  character  of  my  interview  with  them  as 
much  to  good  Inck  as  to  good  management.  The  raia  after- 
wards iufoi-mednie  that  if  the  Mickh  had  not  been  satisfied 
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with  the  dress  I  gave  him,  he  would  certainly  have  attempted 

to  pluader  the  vessel.     He  stated  that  the  Sbillooks  are  in  tha 

habit  nf  goino-  down  the  river  as  fir  a*  the  country  of  the  Has- 
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miles  south  of  Aba  both  banl^s  of  the  river  are  cultivated,  and 
thecee,  for  upwiids  of  two  hundred  miles,  the  villages  are 
crowded  so  close  to  each  other  ill  ilong  the  shores,  that  they 
almost  form  two  contmuous  tiwn'i  fioitmg  each  other.  This 
part  of  the  White  Nile  is  the  most  tbi  kly  populated  region  in 
Africa,  and  perhaps  in  the  woild,  Lbin^i  alone  esceptcd.  The 
number  of  the  Shillooks  is  estimated  at  between  two  and  threp 
millioDH,  or  ec[ual  to  the  population  of  all  Egypt. 
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ticastin  again&t  rortunc  to  turn  mj  face  towaids  tlie  Mediter- 
ranean, "Aclmiet!"  said  I,  "  tell  tlie  men  to  set  the  trin- 
heei  again.  WewiUsai! to theBahrel-Gliazai."  The  Tlieban's 
face  became  ghastly  at  the  hare  idea.  "  0  Master  ! "  he  ei- 
elaimed,  "  are  you  not  satisfied  with  your  good  fortune  ?  We 
are  now  nearly  at  the  end  of  the  cartli,  and  if  we  go  further,  il 
will  be  impossible  to  return,"  Rais  Abou-Hammed  declared 
that  he  had  kept  his  word,  and  that  he  should  now  return,  as 
it  had  been  agreed,  before  we  left  Khartoum.  I  knew  there 
was  certain  danger  in  going  further,  and  that  I  had  no  right  to 
violate  my  agreement  and  peril  others  as  well  as  myself;  but 
there  lay  the  great  river,  holding  in  his  lap,  to  tempt  me  on, 
isles  of  brighter  bloom  and  spreading  out  shores  of  yet  richer 
fuliage,  I  was  in  the  centre  of  the  Continent.  Beyond  me 
all  was  strange  and  unknown,  and  the  fiulf  of  Guinea  was  lesa 
distant  than  the  Mediterranean,  which  I  left  not  three  months 
before.  Why  not  push  on  and  attempt  to  grasp, the  Centra! 
African  secret  ?  The  fact  that  stronger,  braver  and  bolder 
men  had  failed,  was  one  lure  the  more.  Happily  for  me,  per- 
haps, my  object  on  commencing  the  voyage  had  been  rest  and 
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recreation,  not  exploration.  Had  I  been  provlilec!  witli  tli* 
aeoesaary  means  and  scieatifio  appliances  for  making  sncli  an 
attempt  useful,  it  would  have  beea  impossible  to  turn  back  at 
that  point. 

I  climbed  to  tbe  mast-head  and  looked  to  the  south,  where 
the  fovest  archipelago,  divided  by  glittering  reaches  of  water, 
wove  its  labyrinth  in  the  distance.  I  thought  I  saw — but  it 
may  have  been  fancy — beyond  tbe  leafy  crown  of  tbe  farthest 
isles,  the  faint  blue  horizon  of  that  aea  of  water  and  gi-ass, 
■where  the  palm  again  appears  and  the  lotus  fringes  the  shores. 
A  few  hours  of  the  strong  north-wind,  now  blowing  in  our 
faces,  would  have  taken  me  there,  but  I  gave  myself  up  to 
Fate  and  a  pipe,  which  latter  immediately  suggested  to  me 
that  though  I  was  leaving  the  gorgeous  heart  of  Africa;  I  was 
goiog  back  to  Civilization  and  Homa 
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Eipliirationa  or  0,0  Wliltu  NLla-Dr.  KnoWeclii^r-a  Vojage  in  184fl-rO— The  Lniiili 
of  the  eiillloolia  Knii  Dinkas— lulerooarso  ivltb  die  Natives— "Wild  Elupljanlfl  anfl 
GlrafTes— The  Sobat  Elver— The  Country  of  Uai'shM— Tlie  Gazelle  L^lie— The 
Huohra— Interviow  wllli  tli6  Cliief  of  the  Kylts— The  Zblr  Conntry— Laud  of  the 
Bails— The  Uspfds  Sutmoun ted— Arrival  at  Lngwek,  In  Lat  4=  10'  Notth  -  Pannrn- 
ma  from  Mt  I^gwek— aouroes  of  tlie  "Whitp  Nile— Chapactsr  of  llio  Birl  Nutloii- 
Eetum  of  tbe  Ejpedltlon— Fasoluatloa  of  tbs  Nile. 

Let  me  here  pause  a  moment,  at  the  turning-point  of  my  jour- 
ney, and  cast  a  glanCB  up  the  grand  and  wonderful  vista  which 
the  White  Nile  opened  to  my  view.  The  exploration  of  thia 
river  within  the  Isat  fiffeeu  years  constitutes  the  most  inteiest- 
ing  chapter  in  the  annals  of  African  Diacorery.  It  has  heen 
ascended  to  lat.  4°  north,  eight  degrees  of  latituiie,  or  four 
hundred  and  eighty  geographical  miles — and  at  loa&t  eight 
hundred  mile",  following  the  course  of  the  stream— beyond  the 
island  of  Aba,  Of  the  Europeans  who  at  different  times  ac- 
companied the  exploring  fleefa  of  Mohammed  AH,  or  the  an- 
nual trading  expeditions,  throe  kept  journals  and  made  scien- 
tific observations,  and  two — D'Arnaud  and  Werne— have  pub- 
lished socounts  of  the  voyage,      Weriie's  book,  however,  ia 
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taken  up  with  peevish  comments  on  the  conduct  of  D'Avnaua 
Bud  Sabatier,  and  the  report  of  the  former,  as  I  learned  from 
Dr.  Knoblecher  himself,  is  incorrect  in  many  particulars. 
The  most  satisfactory  aosount  ia  that  of  Dr.  Knoblecher,  who 
ascended  about  fifty  miles  beyond  the  point  reached  by  pre- 
vious expeditions.  During  my  stay  in  Khartoum,  I  received 
from,  him  full  particulars  of  his  adyentures,  and  was  allowed 
to  inspect  his  journals  and  sketch-books.  His  reports  are  ex- 
ceedingly curious  and  interesting,  and  I  herewith  present  a 
brief  outline  of  them. 

Dr.  Knoblecher  was  specially  educated,  in  the  Propaganda 
at  Borne,  as  a  missionary  for  Central  Africa.  After  studying 
the  Arabic  language  for  a  year  In  Syria,  he  proceeded  to 
Khartoum,  where  a  Catholic  Mission  had  already  been  estab- 
lished. There,  however,  the  Mission  found  its  sphere  of  ope- 
rations cii-eumscribed  by  the  jealousy  of  the  government,  as  aU 
attempts  to  make  proselytes  of  Muasulmen  are  forbidden,  and 
the  highest  ambition  of  tie  slaves  who  are  brought  from  the 
interior  is  to  be  considered  faithful  followers  of  the  Prophet, 
Dr.  Knoblecher  was  therefore  directed  to  accompany  the  an- 
nual trading  expedition  up  the  White  Nile,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  practicability  of  establ  shing  a  mis&  cuaiy  stj 
tlon  among  some  of  the  nat  ve  negro  trtl  es  near  th  E  i^uatoi 
lie  experienced  much  difficulty  at  the  outset  on  ace  unt  of  the 
jealousy  of  the  Egyptian  tiadeii  who  find  the  company  of  a 
European  a  restraint  upon  then  violent  and  lawless  practices 
but  through  the  infltence  of  tho  Pasha  wh  wis  at  last 
brought  to  give  his  consent  the  mifc.&  onanea  secure  1  a  j  lice  in 
the  expedition,  and  on  the  13th  of  November,  1849,  set  sai! 
from  Khartoum      There  were  seven  vessels  in  the  flotilla,  and 
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Hiat  of  Dr.  Knoblecher,  though  the  smalleBt,  proved  to  be  tL* 
best  sailer  and  usually  kept  the  lead.  He  had  ou  board  a 
faithful  and  csperienoed  Nubian  pilot,  named  Suieyman  Abou- 
Zeid. 

After  fourteen  days'  sailing,  the  expedition  passed  the 
islands  of  the  Shillooka  and  reached  that  part  of  the  river 
where  the  banks  are  covered  with  coatianous  villages.  The 
number  of  tieae  is  estimated  at  seven  thousand.  It  is  worthy 
of  notice  that  their  circular  tokuls  of  mud  and  reeds  are  pre- 
cisely similar  in  form  and  eonstruetion  to  those  of  the  tribes 
on  the  Niger  and  Senegal  Rivers,  with  whom  the  Shillooks 
have  no  eommanioatiou,  and  from  whom  they  differ  in  lan- 
guage, appearance  and  character.  "While  threading  the  mazes 
of  the  archipelago,  a  violent  whirlwind  passed  over  the  river 
and  oompletely  dismasted  one  of  tbe  boats.  Beyond  the 
islands  the  river  expands  so  that  the  marshy  shores  are  barely 
visible  in  some  places.  The  lotus  grows  abundantly  in  the 
shallows,  and  the  appearance  of  the  thousands  of  snowy  blos- 
soms as  they  flash  open  at  sunrise,  is  described  as  a  scene  of 
vegetable  pomp  and  splendor,  which  can  be  witnessed  in  no 
other  part  of  the  world.  The  forests  of  sont  trees  which  cover 
the  islands  give  place  to  doum-palms  and  immense  tamarinds, 
and  beyond  lat,  10°,  in  the  land  of  the  Diukas,  the  beautiful 
dhelleb-palm  is  first  seen.  It  has  a  tall,  graceful  trunk,  thick 
in  the  middle,  but  tapering  towards  the  top  and  bottom,  and  a 
rich  crown  of  large,  fan- like  leaves. 

Ois  the  twenty-eighth  of  November  the  expedition  succeeded, 
after  some  difficulty,  in  establishing  an  intercourse  with  the  Din- 
kas  and  Shillooks,  who  inhabited  the  opposite  banks  of  the  river. 
The  latter  in  consideration  of  sotne  colored  g'ass  beads,  fur 
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breadth,  at  it^  entianoe  iDto  the  Nil     i3 
feet.     Weme,  who  ■isoended  it  about     gi 
naud's  espeditinn,  states  that  its  sbo 
of  tie  Nile,  and  that  the  surface  of  th 
elevated  as  he  ascended,  whence  he     f 
as  far  as  it  has  been  explored,  flows 
table-land  of  Central  Africa. 

From  lat,  9°  '^6'  to  6^  50'  N.  there  ia  a  complete  change  in 
the  scenery.  The  magnificent  forests  disappear,  and  the  shores 
become  marshy  and  unhealthy,  covered  with  tall  grass,  wbosa 
prickly  stalks  render  lauding  difficult,  and  embarrass  tie  navi- 
gatioQ  of  the  sballowB.     The  air  ia  heavy  witi  noxious  mia» 
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inas  and  filled  with  coimtlesa  swarms  of  gnata  and  mosquitoes 
Tlie  water  of  tlio  river  is  pai'tially  stagnant,  and  green  with 
Tegutable  matter,  occasioning  aerioita  disorders  to  those  who 
drink  it.  Dr.  Knoblecher  clarified  it  hj  means  of  alum,  and 
escaped  with  a  sore  mouth.  In  order  to  sleep,  however,  he 
was  obliged  to  wear  thick  gloves  and  rauffle  up  hia  face,  almost 
to  suffocation.  The  Bohr  ei-Ghas&l,  or  Gazelle  Lake,  lies  in 
lat.  9°  16'  N.  It  is  thus  named  from  tke  (jraaelle  Eivor,  which 
flows  into  it  on  the  western  side,  and  which  has  never  yet  been 
explored.  Its  depth  is  about  nine  feet,  but  the  reeds  and 
water-plaabs  with  which  it  is  filled  reach  to  the  surface,  and 
render  the  navigation  difficult.  Its  shores  are  inhabited  by 
the  Nuehr  negroes,  a  stupid,  imbrutod  race,  many  of  whom  are 
frec[uently  carried  off  fay  the  traders  and  sold  as  slaves.  For 
this  reason  it  is  now  very  difficult  to  procure  elephants'  teeth 
from  them. 

After  leaving  the  Gazelle  Lake,  the  course  of  the  "White 
Nile  becomes  exceedingly  tortuous,  and  its  current  sluggish. 
Innumerable  estuaries,  or  blind  channels,  which  lose  themselves 
among  the  reeds,  perplexed  the  pilots,  and  delayed  the  pro- 
gress of  the  expedition.  The  land  of  the  Kjks  succeeded  to 
that  of  the  Nuehrs,  which  terminated  about  the  eighth  parallel 
of  latitude.  The  former  are  a  race  of  herdsmen,  who  have 
great  numbers  of  cattlo  and  sheep.  Dr.  Knoblecher  founa 
them  eseeediBgly  shy,  on  account  of  the  threats  of  one  of 
their  Jcogiurs,  or  soothsayers,  who  had  warned  them  against 
holding  any  intercourse  with  the  traders.  Oa  the  twenty-sec- 
ond of  December  they  reached  the  vUlage  of  Angwen,  where 
the  Kmg  of  the  Kyks  resided.  The  monarch  received  them 
with  great  kindness,  and  paid  distinguished  homage  to  Padre 
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Angelo  Vineo,  Dr.  KnoWeeter'a  companioD,  whom,  oii  account 
of  his  spectacles  and  gray  beard,  be  took  to  bo  a  niagioiao 
He  begged  tbe  Fadre  to  grant  bim  four  faTora,  viz : — abun- 
dance of  cbildrcn;  tbe  deatb  of  tbe  enemy  wbo  bad  slain  bia 
father;  Tictory  in  all  bia  figbta,  and  a  cure  for  tbe  wound  in 
bis  bead,  Tbe  latter  gift  was  easily  bestowed,  by  means  of  a 
plaster,  but  be  was  not  satisfied  until  an  image  of  tbe  Virgin 
had  been  bung  around  his  aeck. 

So  tb  f  t!  e  K'yls  dwell  tbe  Elhdba  wb  are  less  timid 
than  the  southern  tr  b  i  beei  se  they  c  ne  le  a  frecjuently  in- 
to contact  w  th  the  traders  In  tb  re  untri  the  White  Nile 
divides  nto  two  3r  ncbe  and  hpre  the  espel  tion  separated, 
each  d  s  on  taJ  n^  a  d  ffere  t  cbinuci  Tl  c  water  was  so  low 
that  tbe  ves  eh  stuck  fast  a  the  mu  1  but  we  e  -eiieved  by  the 
friendly  nat  ves  who  d  aj,ged  tbera  tbrougb  tbe  shallows  by 
means  of  long  tow-ropes.  Fur  this  service  thoy  were  paid  in 
glass  beads.  The  further  the  vessels  went  into  regions  where 
intercourse  with  the  Egyptian  traders  is  rare,  and  therefore 
fewer  outrages  are  perpetrated,  tbe  more  friendly,  confiding 
and  unconcerned  was  the  behavior  of  the  natives. 

On  tbe  thirty-first  of  December  the  expedition  reached  the 
(ountry  of  tbe  Zbirs.  Tbe  people  eame  down  to  tb6-  water's 
jdge  to  greet  them,  the  women  clapping  their  bands  and  sing- 
aig  a  song  of  welcome.  On  tbe  second  of  January,  1850,  Dr. 
Knoblecber  saw  in  tbe  south-east  tbe  granite  mountain  of 
Sierkanyi,  which  lies  in  tbo  Bari  country,  ia  about  the  fifth 
degree  of  north  latitude.  It  was  the  first  elevation  be  bad 
teen  since  leaving  Djcbel  Defafangh,  in  the  country  of  tbe 
Oinkas,  in  lat,  10°  35'.  AH  tbe  intervening  space  is  a  vast 
Bavannab,  interspersed  with  reedy  swamps  of  stagnant  water 
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The  Zhirs  own  numerous  flooka  and  herds,  and  cultivate  large 
fields  of  Beaame  and  dourra.  They  are  very  superior  to  the 
Nuehra  and  Kyks  in  stature,  symmetry  of  form  and  their  man- 
ners toward  strangers.  In  all  tlieae  tribes,  the  men  go  entire- 
ly naked,  while  the  women  wear  a  narrow  girdle  of  sheepskin 
around  the  loins.  Dr.  Knobleeher,  however,  confirmed  the 
statement  of  Werne  as  to  the  modesty  of  their  dem.eanor  and 
the  evident  morality  of  their  domestic  life. 

After  leaving  the  Zhirs  the  expeditioa  entered  the  country 
of  the  Baria,  and  on  the  fourteenth  of  January  reached  the 
rapids  of  the  White  Nile,  at  the  island  of  Tsanker,  in  4°  49'  N. 
This  was  the  farthest  point  reached  by  all  previous  espeditions, 
as  they  found  it  impossible  to  advance  further  with  their  ves- 
sels. The  Nubian  pilot,  Suleyman  Abou-Zeid,  determined  to 
make  the  attempt,  and  on  the  following  day,  aided  by  a  strong 
Dorth-wind,  stemmed  the  rapid  and  reached  the  broad,  lake-like 
expanse  of  river  above  it^  Continuing  his  voyage,  Dr.  Knobleeh- 
er sailed  sixteen  miles  further,  to  the  Bari  village  of  Tokiman. 
The  country  was  exceedingly  rich  and  beautiful,  abounding  in 
trees,  and  deasely  peopled.  The  current  of  the  river  was  more 
rapid,  its  waters  purer,  and  the  air  seemed  to  have  entirely  lost 
the  depressing  miasmatic  exhalations  of  the  regions  further 
north.  The  inhabitants  of  Tokiman  showed  great  astonish- 
ment at  the  sight  of  the  vessels  and  their  white  occupants 
Nothing,  however,  affected  them  so  much  as  the  tones  of  a  har- 
monica, played  by  Dr.  Knobleeher.  Many  of  the  people  shed 
tears  of  delight,  and  the  chief  offered  the  sovereignty  of  hie 
tribe  in  exchange  for  the  wonderful  instrument 

On  the  sixteenth,  the  expedition  reached  the  village  of 
JjOgwek,  which  takes  its  name  from  a  solitary  granite  peak 
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about  sis  Bunored  feet  high,  which  stands  on  ibe  left  hank  of 
the  Nile,  It  is  in  lat.  4°  10'  N.,  and  this  is  the  most  southern 
point     h'  h  1       J  t  b  hi        th    Wli't    N'l       It 

KdoI  1    !  d  d  th    m       t        wh   h      mm     1  d 

of  al       t  th       t       B  t  y      T  w    d    th  th  w    t 

the  r        w       1      t    f     ght  h  tw       tl  t        T  ^        1 

Kid  h   h       th    m      t  f  K      g        t  h 

iron  wh   h         w    k  1  by  th        t  T  w    d    tl 

Bouth         thy  fthh  Igg^ 

klUa  wh       f    in         Id      t  b      1  d  w  th  t 

toth  tdt  BylthLgwj  wthp- 

pear  d       th  t  dw  11  th    B         t   b      wh        1 

disti    t  f    m  th    B  1  wh  hb         f  th    G-  U    — 

that  w    I  k  wh       d  t    d    fr  m  Aby  th 

wild     f  M      mb  ]        1    g  th    g      t       t    1 1 1  t  f  Uni 

mesi      Th        t  f  I     w  k  k    w       th       wh  t  f  th 

count  Y  t    th         th      Th    f    th    t  t  fe    w     j     b 

ably  1  th  I  11  1  f  1  t  N ,  th  t  tl  "ft  3  I  N  1 
has  now  been  traced  neaily  to  tlie  E  juitnr  At  Logwek,  it 
was  about  sis  hundred  and  fitty  foot  wide,  and  from  five  to 
eight  feet  deep,  at  the  time  of  Dr.  Knobleeher's  visit,  which 
was  during  the  dry  season.  Such  an  abundance  of  water 
allows  us  to  estimate  with  tolerable  certainty  the  distance  to 
its  unknown  sources,  which  must  undoubtedly  lie  beyond  the 
Equator. 

The  great  snow  mountain  of  Kilimandjar6,  discovered  in 
1850  by  Dr.  Krapf,  the  German  missionary,  on  his  journey 
inland  from  Mombas,  on  the  coast  of  Zanzibar,  has  been  loca- 
ted by  geographers  in  lat.  3°  S.  It  is  therefore  most  probable 
that  the  source  of  the  White  Nile  will  be  found  in  the  rangfl 
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ceptibi 

joDd  all  I      I 

■while     t  L 

like  him    If  wh     1      d  f     t  w    d    t!  th      I  d        t  b 

lieve  ia  tk    f  bl      f      wk  t  Id  th       t  i 

Africa,      d  d     th        th  f        g  t    tk    P    t 

BettleniDiits  on  the  coast  of  the  Indian  Ooaan,  repoit      f  wh    h 

would  readily  he  carried  inland,  from  one  tribe  t  th 

Dr.  Knoblecher  is  of  the  opinion  that  no  exploring      p  d  t    n 

front  iCkartoum.  will  be  successful ;  that  the  traveller  must  first 

stop  in  the  Bari  country  long  enough  to  gain  some  knowledge 

of  its  people,  and  tken,  with  a  company  of  the  natives  as  his 

attendants,  make  that  his  starting  point. 

The  shortness  of  Dr.  Knohlecher's  stay  among  the  Baria 
did  not  permit  him  to  obtain  muck  information  concerning 
thenL  They  appeared  to  be  worshippers  of  trees,  like  the 
Binkaa  and  Slxillooks,  hut  to  have  a  glimmering  idea  of  the 
future  esiatcnoe  of  the  soul.  They  are  brave  and  fearless  in 
their  demeanor,  yet  ckeerfol,  good-natured  and  affectionate 
towards  eack  otker,  Werne  frequently  observed  the  men 
waiting  along  tte  shore  with  their  arms  around  each  other's 
aeeks.  They  are  even  more  colossal  in  their  stature  than  the 
Bhillooks,  many  of  tkem  reaching  a  height  of  seven  feet 
Their  forms  are  well-knit,   symmetrical,  and  indicate  great 
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864  JOl-RNKT    TO    CENTUM.    AFlirCA. 

t        til  d     t     ty     I     Em  It           d  w    ki  g     p  tU    • 

fV.  tK         tlyhw        mbW      klL     Myf 

b      p  D      K     n    fi        p                                1  g    tlj 

f    ra  d      d  I        bly  t  mj       3       if  th  y  h   !      m     f    m 

th    h     d  f       E      p        bl    k  m  th      ITi  y    1      L        wai 

I  b     f    I  J    wh   h                 ly       h     1       d  h      r 

0  1  flp  Ifmdththhpd 
tb  y  d  t  th  w  til  It  f  fifty  bit 
■idawth  bp  tlttl  Ippttkfitd 
t  1  b  p  th  t  tb  b  dy  1 L  1  I  h  y 
p  f  t!i  1  }  wb  h  w  p  It  1} 
D     K     bl  b 

0    th             t      tb    f  J          J  th  [It       1  f t  L         L 

t       t        t    Kb    t          tb    t     1  re  b  p           d    U  fi 

y  wli    h  tb        t        h  1     11    t  d  tb    p              y 

Tb    M                   w       1           t  d  t    m  mpl  h    g  tb        b 

1  t  b    tb     J    i  uay    f  tb    J     1        wh  [          d  1  tl     E 

li    f  tb  t  tb  y  w       m  and  tb  t  f  tl      w  11       d 

to  remain,  tbey  would  bewitob  the  country,  prevent  tlie  rams 
from  falling  and  destroy  tbe  eropa  of  dourra.  In  consequence 
of  tbese  reports  the  obiefa  and  people,  wbo  bad  Tjeen  on  tbe 
most  friendly  terms  with  Dr.  Knobloeher  and  Padre  Angelo, 
suddenly  became  aby  and  suspicious,  and  refused  to  allow  tbe 
latter  to  take  up  tbe ir  residence  among  them.  The  design  of 
tbe  mission  was  thus  frustrated,  and  the  Vicar  returned  with 
the  expedition  to  Khaitoum.  He  designed  leaviag  for  the 
Bari  eountry  in  November,  1852,  but  up  to  tbe  present  mo- 
ment* no  account  has  been  received  of  the  lulfilnientof  his  plans, 
Thepictures  which  these  recent  eJ(plorations  present  to  ua 

•Julj,  iS51. 
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add  to  the  stately  and  sublime  associations  ■with  whiuh  the 
Nile  is  invested,  and  that  miraculous  flood  will  lose  nothing  of 
his  interest  when  the  mystery  which  veils  his  origin  shall  he 
finally  dispelled.  Although  in  etanding  upon  the  threshold 
of  his  vast  central  realms,  I  felt  that  I  had  realized  a  portion 
of  my  dream,  I  could  not  turn  away  from  the  vision  of  those 
untrodden  solitudes,  crowned  hy  the  flashing  snows  of  Kiii- 
raandjaro,  the  monarch  of  African  mountains,  without  a  keen 
pang  of  regret.  Since  Columbus  first  loolied  upon  San  Sal- 
vador, the  Earth  has  but  one  emotion  of  triumph  left  in  hor 
bestowal — and  that  she  reserves  for  him  who  phall  first  drink 
from  the  fountains  of  the  'White  Nile,  under  the  snow-fields 
of  Kiliniandjarfi. 
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Wo  leave  the  Islauds  of  tlie  ShillonkB— Tropical  Jungle!— 4  "Whto  nnd  lis  CunsequeL 
ces-I^r.  of  Wild  BoaaB—Arrtvsl  among  the  llaeBanlyelis— A  Village— The  Wo 
manaul  the  Sultan— A  Dance  DfSxLulitiou—Uy  Arab  Sailor— A  Swaitby  Oleopa 
tra— Salutation  of  the  Saint— Mlracalous  risblag- Higlit  Tlevf  of  n  Hassaiilyeb  Vil- 
lage—Wad abcllnjcb- A  Bhekh's  HeaWenoe— An  Ebony  Chenib— The  Cook  At- 
tempts Sololae— Evening  LandacBpH— The  Natives  and  theit  Cattle— A  Bojlah 
Governor— We  readi  Khartoiim  at  Midnight 

ArTEE  we  parted  from  the  Shillooks  tJie  men  rowed  lustily, 
d  t  k    g  t    th    west  d     f  th  p  t  Id 

la  tw  1  th        U  It  w        h     t  t  1    I  wh 

w   1  tt        1  th  d  f  11    Ufa       tly  bef  iit   t      11  w 

th  m  t    m  k  d      hi    [     g  W     w  1 1    I  1 

th   1        t  th      1     1     b      li    g  th  T    h  w         t  y  11  w 

hi       m    th  t        11       th    w  te         I  f     ht       g  th     h 

1  h  f    m  tk  u-  CO      t     m    g  th         d       Th    h  pp 

Itm  tdU  d  dwhlalwj  yt 

th  m  f  11  w    g  w  k       Th  k  and     m        f  ur 

d  y     Id  1  ght  d  th       1 1    1      f  th      1     d     b  t  th    m  11 

d    g         ly      1 1  w  had  p       d  th     p  t  wh      th   bh  1 
1    k    b       d  th  ir  th    m       ng      Th  y  th      deem  «J 
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it  safe  to  eorae  to  anchor  in  tlie  middle  of  the  stream,  fcliough 
the  watch-fires  of  tLe  savages  were  Btill  blazing  brightly  in  the 
distance.  During  the  night  the  wind  blew  violently,  and  the 
river  was  rough  and  agitated.  We  all  went  to  sleep,  therefore, 
feeling  certain  that  no  predatory  canoes  would  venture  to  fol- 
low UiS. 

In  the  morning  there  was  a  strong  head-wind,  and  the  tem- 
perature was  so  cold  that  I  was  obliged  to  wear  my  thick  ca- 
pote of  camel's  hair  while  I  aat  on  deck,  looking  regretfully  at 
the  beautiful  islands  I  was  leaving  behind  me,  Achmet  heat- 
ed and  strained  the  honey  given  me  by  the  Shillooks,  which 
yielded  between  three  and  four  quarts  of  rich  liquid.  While 
the  men  made  fast  to  the  bauk  for  breakfast,  I  went  ou  shore 
to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  country  behind  the  forests.  Paths 
trodden  by  wild  beasts  led  through  the  walls  of  tangled  vines 
that  elsewhere  were  impenetrable,  and  I  crept  along  them, 
under  the  boughs  of  strange  trees  and  through  thickets  of  lux- 
Kriant  shrubs.  At  length  I  reached  an  open  patch  of  grass 
■"our  or  five  feet  in  height,  aiid  so  dry  and  yellow  that  it  snap- 
ped like  glass  under  my  feet.  It  was  dotted  with  clumps  of 
high  shrubs,  knotted  all  over  with  wild,  flowering  vines,  which 
formed  admirable  lairs  for  the  lions  and  leopards.  There  was 
a  strong  smell  of  lions  about  the  place,  and  I  deemed  it  pru- 
dent not  to  venture  far,  since  the  rank  animal  odor  peculiar  to 
that  beast  grew  more  marked  the  further  I  went.  The  jungle 
in  which  I  stood  covered  a  tongue  of  land  inclosed  between  two 
coves  of  the  river,  and  through  the  openings  in  the  thickets  I 
Baw  that  it  led  to  other  open  tracts  further  inland.  The  wind 
was  blowing  towards  the  river,  iind  as  I  stood  in  the  midst, 
oont«mplating  the  wild,  lawless  grouping  of  the  different  tree* 
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and  shnibB  some  imp  of  darkness  whispered  in  my  ear 
"What  a  magnifieent  conflagration  this  would  make  I  and  then, 
perhaps,  jou  might  have  the  satisfaction  of  turning  out  a  braca 
of  lions  1 "  Without  more  ado,  I  whipped  out  a  box  of  match- 
es, and  struck  fire  iii  one  of  the  tliickest  tufta. 

The  effect  was  instantaneous,  and  so  was  mj  repentance 
There  was  a  crack  and  a  crash,  like  the  explosion  of  powder, 
and  a  sheet  of  red  flame  leaped  into  the  air.  In  a  few  seconds 
it  had  spread  to  a  broad  swath  of  fire,  rolling  rapidly  before 
the  wind,  and  leaving  the  earth  behind  it  as  baro  aa  the  palm 
of  my  hand.  The  rank  grass  roared  and  snapped  as  the  terri- 
ble power  I  had  so  thoughtlessly  awakened,  licked  it  away ; 
and  not  the  gras^  alone  It  seized  on  the  Tini.'s  and  toie  them 
down,  swung  itsilt  by  them  into  the  boughs  of  the  tiees  md 
found  richer  aliment  in  their  gums  and  juicc?  It  sjnad  on 
both  aides  and  against  the  wind,  and  soon  the  long  si  iros  jt 
scirlet  flame,  twisting  in  the  an,  ruse  high  and  hot  abute  the 
domelike  tops  of  the  mimosa  forests,  Befoie  we  left  the 
place  the  volumes  of  smoke  reiehed  neaily  tj  the  othei  side 
of  the  N  le  As  I  heaid  its  lelentlesa  ttet  trimjlmg  down 
the  thickets,  I  tormented  mjself  with  [ictuies  of  the  eiil 
which  I  had  perhaps  oiiginatel  I  fmcied  it  spreiding  f  om 
day  to  day,  lapping  the  woods  in  coihj  of  fiime  and  flinging 
their  burnirg  boughs  from  inland  to  ihl  tnd,  till  of  all  the  glciy 
of  vegetition  which  had  filled  me  isith  suJi  laptuie,  there  iias 
nothing  but  a  few  chaired  tiunka  standing  in  beds  oi  ashLS 
I  &m  the  natives  with  their  flocks  and  herds  flying  bi.foie  it 
•lie  wild  beasts  kapmj,  into  the  fluod  foi  refuge  fiom  its  lej 
fangs,  and  all  that  glorious  legioB  given  uj  to  tLiror  and  deao 
lation      As  i^L  mo>t,d  slowlj  away,  against  the  wmd,  I  wat(,h 
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ed  its  progress  with  a  troubled  oonaelence  and  an  aDsioua 
heart.  Now  it  paused  and  I  flattered  myself  that  there  waa 
the  end,  but  the  nest  niomeat  the  black  clouds  rolled  uj: 
denser  than  ever.  Thus  it  wavered  for  some  time,  hut  at  last, 
thauk  God  !  it  seemed  to  fade  gradually  awaj,  and  I  gave  my- 
self the  hope  that  it  had  not  extended  beyond  the  jut  of  land 
whereon  it  was  kindled. 

At  noon  we  passed  the  locality  marked  on  D'Amaud's  map 
as  El-Ais,  hut  there  was  no  sign  of  habitation.  The  rais  said 
there  had  bsen  a  town  some  distance  inland,  but  it  is  now  de- 
serted. The  river  here  makes  a  curve  to  the  west,  and  our 
small  stern-sail  was  bound  to  the  foremast,  In  order  to  use  the 
side-wind.  Mj  sailors  were  unremitting  in  their  labors,  and 
rowed,  poled  and  tracked  the  whole  day.  I  sat  in  the  sun  all 
the  while,  looking  on  the  incomparable  shores.  We  saw  mul- 
titudes of  gaaelles  along  the  water's  edge,  on  both  sides. 
They  were  in  companies  of  forty  or  fifty,  and  so  little  shy, 
that  they  often  allowed  us  to  approach  within  fifty  yard?. 
Wild  fowl  were  as  abundant  as  ever,  and  I  greatly  regretted 
having  brought  no  rifle  and  fowling-piece.  When  we  reached 
the  northern  extremity  of  Hassaniyeh,  at  sunset,  I  went  ashore 
on  the  eastern  bank,  hoping  to  find  a  gazelle.  The  thickets 
were  almost  impenetrable,  and  I  made  my  way  with  difliculty 
into  3  more  open  space,  where  the  trees  gi-ew  in  clumps  and 
the  lion-paths  had  broken  a  way  between, them.  Each  of  these 
clumps  was  woven  Into  a  single  mass  with  vines,  forming  cov- 
erts of  deepest  shade,  wherem  a  beast  might  cjouth  unobserv- 
ed, even  at  mid  Hi}  The  ground  was  covered  with  dry  biir- 
grass,  whose  heads  p  ercel  through  my  cl  thos  One  of  the 
Bailors  accompanied  me  with  a  club,  but  wis  in  luth  deadly 
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fear  of  lions  tliat  he  obliged  me  to  return  to  tlie  store.  Cer 
tainly,  tliis  is  the  paradiso  of  wild  beasts.  Such  couveuieut 
lairs  they  can  find  in  no  other  part  of  the  world,  and  the  thou- 
sands of  gaaelles  and  antelopes  that  range  througt  the  wilder- 
ness furnish  them,  wjth  a  choice  bill  of  fare.     The  trees  and 

in     w  ly    U      w  t    ni       I  noticed  in  particular,  a 

1     t  rabl    g  th  t      and  cereus  families,  but 

wthi  itdj      t       Itgw       thickly  as  frequently  to 

1       t     ly  th     t        th  t      pp    ted-  it.      I  also  saw  a 

hbwthl  Ikth       ybt     large,  purple,  beU-staped 

fl  w  d         th      witl    d  1     te  f  m-Eke  leaves  of  a  dark- 

gr        col  d  wh  t      f    g      t  11  ssoma.      There   was   a 

g      t  ty       th  t.  bl     w    Id  than  I  had  yet  seen. 

What  must  be  the  splendor  of  the  land  during  the  rainy  sea- 
son 1  I  found  a  peculiar  fascination  in  tracing  the  wild  paths 
through  the  thiclcets.  It  was  a  labyrinth  to  which  there  was 
no  end,  and  the  sense  of  danger  gave  a  spice  to  its  richness 
and  novelty.  Occasionally,  I  saw  large  holes  in  the  ground, 
whiot  my  attendant  said  were  those  of  serpents.  No  gazelle 
was  to  be  seen,  and  when  I  reached  the  shore  again,  the  wild 
geese  had  left.  The  wind  fell  at  sunset,  and  the  sailors  rowed 
cheerily  down  stream,  singing  the  while  a  barbaric  chorus, 
which  they  had  learned  from  the  slaves  brought  from  Fazogl, 

The  sun,  nest  morning,  showed  us  a  very  different  land- 
scape from  that  of  the  previous  two  days.  The  river  was 
broader,  but  the  shores  were  clothed  with  a  more  scanty  vege- 
tation,  and  the  few  islands  in  the  stream  were  but  beds  of  sand. 
When  the  men  stopped  for  breakfast  we  were  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  a  village  of  Hassaniyehs,  aa  I  had  previously  conjec- 
tured, from  the  uamels  and  donkeys  grazing  among  the  thorns. 
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Leaving  the  Bailors  to  kill  one  of  our  steep,  I  took  Ackmet 
and  tke  raia,  and  followed  the  paths  inland  through  a  wood  of 
scattering  mimosas.  Aft€r  a  walk  of  tea  minutes  we  came  to 
the  village,  or  rather  encampment,  since  the  dwellings  were 
mere  tents  of  sticks  and  reeds.  They  were  harelj  large  enough 
to  coTer  the  two  or  three  angarebs,  which  served  as  a  bed  for 
the  whole  family.  Although  the  sua  was  an  hoar  high,  not 
m  th  h  If  th  ml  al  t  t  w  re  stirring.  The  others, 
m  Iw  tluttk       hi    from  under  their  dirty  cot- 

t      n     tl  llkdtTiwth  astonishment  not  unmixed 

w  th  f  Th    w  m      wh     B  d  already  risea  sat  oa   the 

g    und  k    dl        th    hr  P       "g  ""•'i  ^  '^'i^  distaff  the 

aw  it  wl  k  th  p  pi  Itivate.  We  found  two  or 
th  ee  m  wh  m  i*  1  t  d  w  th  the  usual  "  Peace  be  with 
yul     adth  fmdthm  that  the  Sultan's  son,  re- 

turning from  a  visit  to  the  ShiUooks,  with  whom  he  had  made 
a  treaty  of  peace,  had  come  to  see  them.  Thereupon  one  of 
them  brought  an  angareb  and  set  it  in  the  shade  for  me,  while 
another  caught  a  she-goat  tkat  was  browsing  among  the  bushes, 
and  soon  returned  with  a  gourd  half  full  of  warm  milk,  which 
he  gave  me.  As  sour  milk  is  considered  a  great  delicacy 
among  these  people,  a  gourd  of  it  was  also  procured  for  me. 
The  woman  who  brought  it  knelt  and  placed  it  at  my  feet,  but 
as  I  could  not  drink  it  and  did  not  wish  to  refuse  their  gift,  I 
asked  one  of  the  men  to  take  it  to  the  boat  Hehe«itited, 
evidently  afraid  to  trust  himself  with  us,  whereupon  the  wo- 
man said :  "I  am  not  afi-aid  to  go  with  the  Sultan ,  I  will 
take  it."  As  we  stirted  tj  return,  the  m'i.n,  whose  sense  of 
bravery,  and  perhaps  his  jealousy  also,  was  touched  by  tbn  re- 
mark, came  likenise  and  accompanied  ua  to  the  river  "When 
lb 
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we  readied  the  vessel  I  sent  the  milk  on  board  fttr  the  eailora' 
iiBC,  and  gave  the  woman  two  piastres  in  copper  money  and  a 
handful  of  tobacco.  She  immediatoly  put  her  hand  t-o  hec 
mouth  and  uttered  a  piercing,  proionged  ciy,  which  the  rais 
swd  was  intended  as  an  expression  of  great  joy.  After  repeats 
ing  this  two  or  three  times  she  dropped  on  her  knees,  and  he- 
fore  I  could  divine  her  intention,  kissed  my  red  slipper. 

In  a  stort  time  I  received  word  that  tke  women  of  the 
village  would  come  to  perform  a  dance  of  welcome  and  saluta- 
tiou,  if  I  would  allow  them.  As  the  wind  was  blowing  strong, 
ly  against  us  and  tke  sailors  bad  not  finished  skinning  tke 
sheep,  I  had  my  carpet  spread  on  tke  sand  in  the  shade  of  a 
group  of  mimosas,  and  awaited  their  arrival.  Presently  we 
heard  a  sound  of  shrill  singiug  and  the  clapping  of  hands  in 
measured  heat,  and  discimed  tke  procession  advancing  slowly 
tkiough  tke  trees.  Tkoy  came  two  by  two,  nearly  thirty  in 
all,  singing  a  skrill,  piercing  chorus,  wkich  sounded  more  like 
lamentation  than  greetmg.  Wken  they  kad  arrived  in  fiijnt 
of  me,  they  ranged  themselves  into  a  semicircle  with  tkeir 
Faces  towards  me,  and,  still  clapping  tkeir  kands  to  mark  the 
rhythm  of  tke  song,  eke  wko  stood  iu  tke  centre  stepped  forth, 
with  her  breast  heaved  almost  to  a  level  with  ker  face,  which 
was  thrown  \iark,  and  advanced  with  a  slow,  undulating  motioQ 
till  she  had  rea^'hed  the  edge  of  my  carpet.  Then,  with  a 
quick  jerk,  she  reverfied  tke  curve  of  ker  hody,  throwing  her 
head  forward  and  downward,  so  that  the  multitude  of  her  long 
twists  of  black  kair,  shining  with  butter,  bmsked  my  cap. 
This  was  intended  as  a  salutation  and  sign  of  weli'ome.  I 
bowed  my  head  at  the  same  time,  and  ahe  went  back  to  her 
place  in  the  ranks.    After  a  pause  tke  choma  was  resumed  and 
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auother  advancod,  and  bo  in  saccession,  till  all  had  sa.nted  me, 
a  ceremony  which  oocttpied  an  hour.  Thej  wore  nearly  ali 
young,  hetwcen  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  twenty,  and  some 
were  strikingly  beautiful.  They  had  the  dark-olive  Arab 
complexion,  with  regular  features,  teeth  of  pearly  whiteacss, 
and  black,  brilliant  eyea.  The  coarse  ootton  robe  thrown  over 
one  shoulder  left  free  the  arms,  neck  and  breasts,  which  were 
exquisitely  moalded.  Their  bare  feet  and  antles  were  aa  slen- 
der as  those  f  th  "V  u  of  Cleomenes  Ow  g  to  the  fck  rta 
wo  n  by  the  Am  c  n  women  I  have  no  ecoUeet  on  of  over 
hav  ng  seen  an  ent  e  f  ot  belong  ng  to  tbem  and  theref  re 
can  mak  no  co  npar  aon  bat  I  doubt  if  one  d  a  thousand 
stauls  n  so  1  ^ht  and  beaut  ful  a  j  ade  t  1  as  those  w  Id  Kfr 
a  g  rls  The  e  we  e  two  or  three  11  women  n  the  con 
pany  but  they  contented  thema  Ives  w  th  s  ng  ng  and  d  d  not 
ventare  mto  the  lists  w  th  the  yn  ogcr  o  es 

Seve  al  of  the  men  vho  hal  f  llowed  n  th  rear  f  tl 
women  ea  ae  and  sat  near  us  on  the  sand  Th  y  were  iW  e 
dently  delighted  with  the  occasion,  and  encouraged  the  more 
timid  of  the  dancers  by  their  words.  One  of  them  was  an  old 
man,  with  a  long  gray  moustache  and  beard,  carrying  in  his 
hand  a  apear,  pointed  with  iion.  My  rais  and  aailors  were  on 
the  ground,  and  one  of  the  latter,  a  splendid  fellow,  whose 
form  was  almost  perfect  in  its  manly  strength,  took  his  atation 
among  the  women  and  acted  as  master  of  the  ceremonies.  He 
drew  a  line  in  the  aand  down  tho  centre  of  the  ring,  and 
another  along  the  edge  of  my  carjiet,  and  she  who  did  not 
dance  down  tho  line  until  the  final  toss  of  hei  head  threw  her 
hair  over  the  Sultan's  cap,  was  obliged  to  perform  her  part 
over  again.     My  sailor  clapped  his  bands,  joined  in  the  song, 
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and  moved  with  such  entire  and  absolute  grace  iL  the  danoe^ 
that  he  almost  drew  away  my  attention  from  the  women.  H« 
was  of  the  Djaaleyn  tribe,  and  therefore  of  pure  Arahian 
blood.  As  the  ceremony  was  prolonged,  they  accompanied  the 
dance  with  a  hard,  guttural  breathing,  in  time  witli  the  music, 
and  some  of  the  old  women,  in  their  aoKiety  to  encourage  the 
younger  and  more  timid  dancers,  leaned  forward  with  eager 
eyes,  utteriag  short,  quick  screams  at  Intervals.  It  was  a 
most  remarkable  scene  ;  the  figures  and  the  dancers  were  un- 
like any  tiling  I  ever  witnessed.  For  the  first  time,  in  fact — ■ 
perhaps  because  I  had  hitterto  seen  few  women  unveiled — I 
found  undoubted  beauty  in  the  Arab  female  countenance. 

The  last  dancer  was  the  wife  of  the  Shokh,  wlio  came  to- 
wards the  close,  with  two  negro  slaves  behind  her.  She  was  a 
woman  of  twenty,  and  the  most  beautiful  of  the  group.  Mak- 
ing allowance  for  the  difference  in  eomplesion,  siie  had  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  Cleopatra  of  Guido.  Her  eyes  were  large, 
biack  and  lustrous ;  her  face  the  full,  ripe  oval  of  the  South, 
with  a  broad,  round  forehead,  perfect  lips  and  a  most  queenly 
neck  and  chin.  She  wore  a  diadem  of  white  beads,  under 
which  her  thick  hair — unfortunately  plastered  with  butter — 
hung  to  her  shoulders  in  at  least  fifty  slender  braida  She 
went  through  the  monotonous  movement  of  the  dance  with  the 
stately  ease  of  a  swan  gliding  down  a  stream,  and  so  delighted 
my  sailors  and  the  men  who  had  come  down  from  the  village, 
that  she  was  obliged  to  repeat  her  salutation  several  times.  I 
bowed  lowei  to  he  than  to  the  othe  s  hit  t  ok  care  to  keep 
her  unetu  us  b  i  ds  from  ton  h  ng  my  f  ce  When  all  waa 
conclu  I  1  I  d  eoted  A  hmet  to  d  str  1  ute  a  few  handfuls  of 
co^I  er  money  a     nj,  them  wh  re  j  on  iiu,j  returned  to  th< 
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village,  uttering  sharp  yells  of  joy  as  they  went.  After  thej 
had  left,  I  asked  the  men  whether  what  I  had  heard  in  Khar- 
toum, concerning  the  peculiar  conjugal  customs  of  the  tribe, 
was  true,  and  they  replied  that  it  was. 

As  we  were  about  leaving,  one  of  the  shelihs,  or  holy  men 
of  the  tribe,  came  down  to  greet  me.  He  was  an  old  man  in  a 
blue  cotton  mantle,  and  had  with  him  two  attendants.  After 
touoliing  my  hand  twice  and  asking  many  times  for  my  health, 
he  cominenoed  singing  passages  of  the  Koran,  in  a  loud,  reso- 
nant, and  not  unmusical  tone,  somewhat  resemhling  tho  sunset 
cry  of  the  muezzin  from  his  minaret.  The  two  others  respond- 
ed, and  thus  this  religious  entertainment  was  kept  up  for  soma 
time.  But  the  raia  was  at  his  post  and  tlie  wind  had  fallen, 
80  I  aete  1  y  d  pot  h  t  f  S  It  by  1  g  the  holy 
man  inthmltfh      ttg      dg  b      d.     Whea 

we  left  h    w        1 11    t     1  I      th     m  m  inging  of 

Mohamm  d  th    P    ph  t    f  God 

We  1  b  t  1  ttl  h  iw  y  d  g  th  ft  moon,  al- 
tiough  th  m  w  I  1  f  tl  f  lly  Dj  1  1  D  T  OS,  whose 
loose  clu  t        f  J.     L    IS  f        g      t  d   t  over  the 

plains  of  I       If        tUkit  mp     y       d  d  d      t  pass  out 

of  our  h  1 1  th  t  Th    m      towed  for 

several  hui  d  thh  wfit  dfh  iver  very 
Shallow  th  y  w  hi  g  d  t  w  llr  m  th  t  While  Aoh- 
met  was  pp  d  filhtth  fa  herring 

vaulted  up  Ik  d  f  11  t  h  f  t  H  mm  d  tely  clap- 
ped it  into  the  frying-pan  and  pie&ented  me  with  an  acceptable 
dish.  To  his  unbounded  astonishment  and  my  groat  satisfac- 
tion, the  same  thing  happened  three  days  m  succession,  at  pre- 
cisely the  same  hour.     "  W  ill  i.h,  raj^tei  ' "  he  exclaimed :  "  it 
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is  wonderful  I  I  never  knew  sueli  a  tlimg  to  tappen  in  Egyptj 
aud  it  muat  certainly  be  a  sign  of  good  fortune.  If  you  were 
not  a  lucky  man,  the  fish  would  never  oflor  themselves  for  your 
dinner  in  this  way," 

By  night  the  men  could  make  no  headway  agawist  tke  wind 
whick  continued  unabated  nearly  all  the  nest  d\y  Thi^ 
worked  hard,  atimidated  by  the  promise  ot  in  ibundint  snjply 
of  Kiareosa  at  the  nest  Hassan iyeli  village  In  the  afternoon 
we  passed  Tura,  whicli  I  recognized  by  the  her  Is  of  camels  on 
shore  and  tke  ferry-boats  passing  back  and  foith  acio  ^  tl  o 
broad  stream.  I  walked  an  kour  or  two  wkile  the  men  nere 
towing,  but  was  obliged  to  keep  to  the  shore  on  dccount  of  tke 
burr-grass  which  covered  all  tbe  country  inhnd  This  part  of 
t!  tl    Uj     ttled  by  the  Hassamj elis,  whose  pnrtipil 

w    1th    pp  t        nsist   in  their  sheep  goats  and  eamtls 

Tk  y  mpl  d  y  muck  of  tke  Shillojk'5  who  tome  d  wn 
tl  pity  ineuraio:i',  carry  oft  then    sJiceji  and 

d  B  d  f    lu    tly  kill  the  children  who  tend  the  herds. 

By  d  t  f  unr  m  tting  exertions,  we  reached  a  small  vil 
1  h   h  th  ailed  Wad  Sk^llayeb,  abiut  two  hour, 

ft  t     Tk    m  n  carried  me  askore  through  the  shallows, 

a  d  I  w  t  w  th  tk  m  to  tke  village  to  perform  my  promise 
g  I  tl  m  aa  We  extinguished  the  lantern  for  fear  of 
1  m  g  th  h  b  t  nts,  and  walked  slowly  tkrough  the  wil- 
d  f  th  The  village  lay  half  a  mile  inland,  between 

two  low  hills  of  sand.  Tke  dwellings  were  mere  tokals,  like 
those  of  the  Skillooks,  aQd  made  of  the  long  grass  of  tke  Des- 
ert. Each  house  was  surrounded  with  a  fence  of  thorns.  The 
inhabitants  were  sittiag  at  the  doors  in  the  moonlight,  calling 
out  to  each  other  and  exchanging  jokes,  while  herds  of  tke 
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slender  yellow  dogs  of  Soudan  barked  on  all  sides.  Wliila 
the  rais  and  sailors  were  proouring  tlieir  mareesa  I  entered 
one  of  tko  tokuls,  which  was  superior  to  those  I  had  already 
seen,  iuasmueh  as  it  contained  an  inner  chamher  or  tent,  made 
of  fine  yellow  grass,  and  serving  as  a  canopy  to  the  family  an- 
gareb.  The  people  had  kindled  a  fire  on  the  ground,  and  the 
dry  mimosa  branches  wore  hlaaing  in  close  proximity  to  the 
straw  walls  of  their  dwelling.  They  were  greatly  inferior  to  the 
Hassanlyehs  of  the  first  village,  both  in  appearance  and  cour- 
tesy of  manners.  The  mareesa,  which  the  rais  at  last  brought, 
was  weak,  insipid  stuff,  and  I  returned  to  the  boat,  leaving  the 
men  to  drain  the  jars. 

la  the  morning  we  reached  another  large  Hassaniyeb  vil- 
lage, wbioh  was  also  called  Wad  Shellayeh.  It  was  the  only 
village  on  the  river  worthy  of  notice,  as  it  had  four  vessels 
moored  to  the  shore,  and  boasted  a  few  mud  houses  in  addition 
to  its  array  of  toliuls.  Several  of  the  latter  wore  built  iu  tent 
form  and  covered  with  a  striped  cloth  made  of  camel's  hair,  I 
entered  the  residence  of  the  shekh  who  however  wis  absent 
w  th  h     w  f   t      tt    d  th     f         If         It  Th  t 

w      th    fy  f    t  1         w  th  blip       d        t       d  tw 

hb  Th        Iw  mtdwtbgl 

k  dtt         tlgpdth  tat         dl 

q      1 1        f  th  m  11  wh  t      h  U    wh   h  d 

y  mptfCtlAf  dp 

tlilth  tif  f  l-^  Ilkd 

rthi         plhmb         Ihldbidhd 
g     b  m  d      f  pi    t   1  p  1     1  Tl     w  11    w 

t     ly  1  d  by  tl         t   1     h  1       th  I  y 

th  h  b  t  d     t    t         It  wl     h  tl 
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Arali  tribes.  The  tent  was  in  charge  of  the  shekh's  niece,  a 
haiidsome  girl  of  about  eighteeDj  and  an  old  woman  with  thrca 
childrou,  the  youngest  of  which  was  suckled  by  a  hlaok  slave. 
He  was  an  ebony  Cupid  of  a  year  old,  rejoicing  in  the  bancliea 
of  white  siiells  that  hung  from  his  neck,  wrists  and  ankles. 
He  exhibited  a  curiosity  to  touch  me,  and  I  took  him  in  my 
arms  and  addressed  him  in  Christian  nursery  tongue.  The 
sound  of  my  voice,  however,  was  more  horrible  than  the  color 
of  my  skin.  He  set  up  a  yell  and  kicked  out  his  little  black, 
satin-skinned  legs  till  I  was  obliged  to  hand  him  over  to  the 

From  the  bank  on  which  the  village  is  built,  I  could  see 
beyond  the  trees  of  the  opposite  shore,  a  wide  stretch  of  the 
plains  of  Kordofan — a  levol  savan  f  y  11  w  s,  extending 
without  a  break  to  the  horizon.     D  th      ff    noon,  while 

the  men  were  resting  from  their  row  B  h  1h  Dinka  cook, 
got  into  a  dispute  with  one  of  them  1  fi  llyw  ked  herself 
into  such  a  rage  that  she  jumped  b      d  w  th  the  intention 

oi'  drowning  herself,  and  would  have  done  so,  had  not  one  of 
the  sailors  plunged  after  her  and  hauled  her  ashore,  in  spite  of 
her  violent  struggles  and  endeavors  to  thrust  her  head  under 
wator.  When  she  found  she  could  not  indulge  in  this  recrea- 
tion, she  sat  down  on  the  ground,  burst  into  a.parosysm  of 
angry  tears,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  went  back  to  grind 
her  douira,  in  the  best  possible  humor.  Her  name,  Bahr,  sig- 
nifies "  the  sea,"  but  she  was  an  Undine  of  the  Blajsk  Sea;  and 
the  White  Nile  refused  to  receive  her. 

We  went  gloriously  down  stream  that  evening,  with  a  light 
west  wind  filling  tlio  little  sail  and  the  men  at  their  oars,  sing' 
ing  shrill  choruses  in  the  Dongolese  and  Djaaleyn    dialect* 
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TLe  Wtite  Nile,  wiich  is  hei-o  tbree  miles  broacl,  was  as 
smooth  aa  glass,  and  glimmered  far  and  bright  under  the  moon. 
'Jhe  shores  were  still,  in  all  their  dead  level  expanse,  and  had 
it  not  heen  for  the  uneven  line  which  their  belts  of  thorn-trees 
drew  aloDg  the  horizon,  I  could  have  imagined  that  we  were 
floating  in  mid-ocean.  While  the  men  halted  for  breakfast  the 
next  morning,  I  landed  and  walked  ahead,  hoping  to  shoot  a 
wild  duck  with  my  pistol.  Notwithstanding  there  wore  hun- 
dreds along  the  shore,  I  found  it  impossible  to  get  within 
shooting  distance,  as  thej  invariably  made  into  tho  river  on 
nij  approach.  An  attempt  to  gain  something  by  rtmning  sud- 
denly towards  them,  terminated  in  my  sticking  fast  iu  the 
mud  and  losing  my  red  slippers.  I  then  crept  thrO'Jgh  the 
scattering  wood  of  mimosas  to  get  a  chance  at  a  pigeon,  but 
some  spirit  of  mistrust  had  taken  possession  of  tho  birds,  and 
as  long  as  I  had  a  shot  left  there  werS  none  within  reach. 
Whm  my  two  barrels  were  spent  they  sat  on  every  side  in  tho 
most  familiar  prozimity. 

Notwithstanding  there  were  very  few  villages  on  the  river's 
bank,  the  country  was  thickly  inhabited.  The  people  prefer 
building  their  dwellings  a  mile  inland,  and  going  to  the  river 
for  water.  This  custom  probably  originated  in  their  fear  of  the 
ghillooks,  which  led  them  to  place  their  dwellings  in  situations 
most  easy  of  defence.  At  one  of  the  fording-places  I  found  a 
number  of  women  and  children  filling  the  water-skins  and  lift- 
ing them  upon  the  bacis  of  donkeys.  Many  hundreds  of  the 
hump-backed  cattle,  peculiar  to  tho  country,  were  collected 
along  the  shore.  They  have  straight  backs  behind  tho  burap, 
(which  is  a  projection  above  the  shoaldors,  four  to  six  inchea 
high),  clean  flanks,  large,  powerful  nooks,  nud  short,  straight 
16* 
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horns.  They  eyed  me  with  an  "expression  of  grtat  mirioBity 
and  some  of  tho  bulls  evidently  deliberated  whether  thej 
should  attack  me.  The  people  in  this  region  were  Hassani- 
yehs,  and  the  men  resembled  those  of  the  first  village  I  visit- 
ed. They  were  tall,  with  straight  features  and  a  feminine  es- 
pression  of  couBtenanee,  which  was  probably  caused  by  their 
wearing  their  hair  parted  in  the  middle,  plaited  into  long  braida 
and  fastened  at  the  bach  of  the  head. 

About  noon  we  came  in  sight  of  Djebe!  Tinueh,  which 
stands  over  against  the  villag"  of  ShtLh  Mous'ia  and  serves  as 
a  landmarh  to  the  place  At  sunipt  we  ?aw  the  hoit  of  Hea- 
ehid  Kashif,  the  Governor  of  the  tiibutary  t  rritones  of  the 
White  Nile,  anchored  near  the  western  binL  Two  ot  my 
sailors  had  previously  been  emplo'ji.d  by  hira,  and  as  they  had 
not  received  all  their  wages  thej  iskcd  peimis=ion  to  cioss  the 
river  and  apply  for  the  money  This  Rt'ichid  Kishif  was  a 
hoy  of  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age  ^on  of  the  foi  raer  Gov- 
ernor, Suleyman  Kashif,  who  Wis  so  much  esteemed  by  the 
tribes  on  the  river  that  after  his  death  the  Pisha  mvested  his 
young  child  with  the  office  The  litter  wis  •ilso  quite  pipular 
with  the  natives,  who  attributed  to  him  a  sagatity  marvellous 
for  his  years.  He  piid  the  men  the  money  due  them,  sent  his 
compliments  to  me,  and  injutied  nhy  I  did  not  vihit  him  It 
was  dusk  by  this  time,  and  I  did  n  jt  wi^h  to  delij  the  boat ; 
besides,  as  I  was  a  stianger  and  a  "Sultan,  (ouite'n  le^uired 
that  he  should  pay  the  first  visit 

We  made  the  remaindrr  of  the  voyage  -tuthout  turther  in- 
cident than  that  of  slaughtermg  one  ot  our  sheep,  near  Djebal 
Aiillee.  The  wind  was  so  light  that  our  prcgress  dDwn  tha 
stream  was  rapid,  and  at  sunsi-t  on  Triiay,  T-inuiij  thirtieth, 
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1  recognized  the  spot  wliero  Dr.  Reitz  took  leave  of  me,  on  tta 
upward  voyage.  The  evening  on  the  hvoad  river  was  glorious; 
the  half-moon,  being  just  overhead,  was  unBeen,  jet  filled  tha 
air  with  light,  and  my  natal  planet  burned  white  and  clear  in 
the  west.  At  ten  o'clock  we  reached  the  island  of  Omdnrman, 
and  wheeled  into  the  Blue  Nile.  The  camp-fires  of  Kordofau 
merchants  were  gleaming  on  the  western  bank.  The  barking 
of  the  dogs  in  Khartoum  and  the  creaking  wheels  of  the  aakias 
were  welcome  souuds  to  our  ears,  as  we  slowly  glided  past  tha 
gardens.  Ere  long,  tlie  minaret  of  the  city  glimmered  faintly 
in  the  mooniight  and  we  recoguized  the  buildiugs  of  the  Catho- 
lic Mission.  "  God  is  great  I "  said  Achmet,  devoutly  ; 
"  since  we  have  been  so  near  the  end  of  the  woi'ld,  Khartoum 
appears  to  me  as  beautiful  as  Cairo."  It  was  nearly  midnight 
when  we  came  to  anchor,  having  made  a  voyage  of  about  five 
hundred  miles  in  nine  days.  My  friends  were  all  abed,  and  I 
lay  down  for  the  night  In  the  little  cabin  of  my  boat,  eselaim- 
ing,  like  Aehmet :  "  God  is  great  1 " 
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I  AROSE  at  sunr  83  and  \evf  Dg  Achmet  to  have  my  li'iggage 
removed  walLe  1  tli  o  gh  the  town  to  my  hoad-q^uarters  at  the 
Consular  es  Icnce  I  fo  nd  D  .  Eeitz'a  horsea  saddkd  in 
the  couit  aal  h  ms  If  walk  ng  n  tlie  garden.  He  was  greatly 
surprised  to  see  mt,  not  having  expected  me  for  another  weelc. 
After  the  first  greetings  wore  over,  ho  informed  me  that  Abd- 
el  Kader  Bey,  the  Governor  of  Kordofan,  was  ahout  leaving 
for  Obeid,  and  his  friends  intended  to  accompany  him  aa  far 
as  the  island  of  Moussa  Bey,  in  the  White  Nile.  Daring  ray 
absence,  Mohammed  'Kheyr  had  presented  Dr.  Reita  with  a 
fine  Dongolese  horse,  which  he  offered  to  me,  that  I  might  par- 
ticipate in  the  festivities.  While  I  was  at  the  Catholic  Mis- 
sion, relating  my  adventures  to  Dr.  Knobleoher,  a  messenger 
came  to  announce  that  Abd-el  Kader's  boat  had  left,  and  thai 
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he,  with  the  other  chiefs  of  Khartoum,  were  ready  to  set  out  on 
k  for  the  White  Nile.  We  rode  at  once  to  the  house 
y,  who  had  quite  recovered  from  his  illnesa. 
The  company  was  already  mounted  in  the  square  before  the 
house,  and  only  awaited  our  arrival.  We  dashed  through  the 
lanes  of  the  slave  quarter,  raising  such  a  cloud  of  dust  that 
little  except  red  caps  and  horses'  tails  was  visible,  until  we 
came  out  upon  the  open  plain,  where  our  cavalcade  made  a 
showy  and  picturesque  appearance. 

The  company  consisted  of  Ahd-el  Kader  Bey,  Mousea  Bey, 
Musaltar  Bey,  All  Bey  Khasib,  Ahou-Siu  and  Owd-el  Kerim, 
the  Sliukoree  chiefs,  All  Efiendi,  Mohammed  Kheyr,  Dr.  Eeitz, 
Dr.  Peney  and  myself,  besides  a  number  of  inferior  officers 
and  at  least  fifty  attendants ;  in  short,  everybody  of  conse- 
quence in  Khartoum  except  the  Pasha,  who  was  represented 
by  one  of  his  Secretaries.  The  Eeys  were  mounted  on  fine 
Arabian  stallions,  Dr.  Peney  on  a  tall  dromedary,  and  the 
Arab  chiefs  on  mules  and  donkeys,  while  the  grooms  and  pipe- 
bearers  ran  behind  on  foot.  I  shall  long  remember  the  bril- 
liant picture  of  that  morning.  The  sky  was  clear  and  hot,  and 
the  palms  rustled  their  shining  leaves  in  a  light  wind.  The 
fields  of  beans  lay  spread  out  between  us  and  the  river,  their 
purple  blossoms  rolling  in  long  drifts  and  flakes  of  color,  and 
wai-ni,  voluptuous  perfume.  The  red  caps,  the  green  and  scar- 
let housings  of  the  horses,  the  rich  blue,  brown,  purple  and 
violet  dresses  of  the  Beys,  and  the  snowy  robes  of  the  Arabs, 
with  their  crimson  borders  thrown  over  the  shoulder,  projected 
against  the  tawny  hue  of  the  distant  plains,  and  th.e  warm  blue 
of  the  sky,  foi-med  a  feast  of  color  which,  in  its  entire  richness 
und  harmony,  so  charmed  my  eye  that  the  sight  of  it  became  a 
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luxury  to  tte  sense,  as  palpable  aa  that  of  an  esquisito  flavoi 
to  the  palate.  Away  we  went  at  Ml  gallop,  the  glittering 
array  of  colors  dancing  and  interehanging  to  the  rapid  music, 
as  our  horses'  hoofs  tore  the  bean-vinea  and  flung  their  trailing 
blossoms  into  the  ^r,  until  we  reached  the  bank  of  the  Whito 
Nile,  where  tte  Bey's  vessel  was  just  coming  to  land.  Here 
the  Arab  shekhs  and  the  greater  part  of  the  inferior  of&cers 
embraced  Abd-el  Kader  and  retamed  to  Khartoum. 

The  rest  of  us  crossed  to  the  island  of  Moussa  Bey  and 
walked  oyer  tho  thick  green  turf  to  a  large  mimosa  tree,  of 
the  variety  called  ''arass,  where  the  carpets  were  spread  on  the 
ground  for  us  and  the  slaves  were  ready  with  our  pipes.  We 
lay  there  two  or  three  hours,  in  the  pleasant  shade,  talking, 
smoking,  and  lazily  watching  the  motions  of  the  attendants, 
who  were  scattered  all  over  the  island.     An  Albanian  In  a 

ltd  s  sh  t  awild  goose,  and  Dr.  Reita  tried  to  bring  down 
an  b  b  t  f  i  d.  Finally  tiie  showrmeli — an  entire  sheep, 
stuff  d  w  tl  e — appeared,  garnished  with  bread,  onions, 
ad  sh  s  n  1  pes.  We  bared  our  right  arms  and  buried  our 
hauls  n  th  mjking  flesh  with  such  good  will,  that, in  half  an 
hour  tho  dish  contained  nothing  but  a  beautiful  skeleton. 
Abd-el  Kader  Bey  honored  me  by  tearing  off  a  few  choice  mor- 
sels with  his  own  fingers  and  presenting  them  to  mc.  A  bowl 
of  rice  cooked  in  milk  and  sweetened,  completed  the  repast. 
At  noon  we  went  on  board  the  sandal,  and  after  being  ship- 
ped to  the  other  side,  took  leave  of  Abd-el  Kader  with  an  em- 
brace and  "  God  grant  you  a  prosperous  journey ! " — ^to  which 
ae  replied  :  "  God  grant  it !  "  He  sailed  off,  up  the  White 
Sile,  for  Tura,  with  a  fine  breeze,  and  we  turned  homewards. 
The  wind  which  blew  across  the  plain  in  our  faces,  was  aa  hot 
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and  dry  as  tlie  blast  of  a  farnaee,  and  my  head  reeled  under 
the  terrible  intensity  of  ihe  sunetine.  The  Beys  took  every 
opportunity  of  displaying  their  horsemanship,  dashing  over  the 
bean-fielda  in  wild  zigzags,  reining  up  in  mid-eareer,  throw- 
ing their  crooked  canes  into  the  air  after  the  manner  of  a 
jereed,  and  describing  circles  and  ellipses  at  full  gallop.  The 
finest  of  all  was  my  handsome  Aihaniao.  friend,  Musakar  Bey. 
I  called  upon  the  Pasha  the  same  afternoon,  to  give  him 
an  account  of  my  voyage  up  tlio  White  Nile,  and  was  obliged 
to  remain  and  dine  with  liim.  He  was  very  much  interested 
in  my  adventures  with  the  ShiUooks,  but  gave  me  to  under- 
stand that  the  negroes  had  great  fear  of  his  power,  and  that  if 
they  had  not  known  I  was  under  his  protection  they  would  cer- 
tainly have  killed  me.  When  I  spoke  of  the  giant  stature  of 
the  ShiUooks  he  confirmed  what  I  had  already  heard,  that  the 
Kyks  and  Barls  are  full  seven  feet  in  height.  He  also  stated 
that  his  predecessor,  Achmet  Pasha  Menekleh,  had  captured 
in  the  regions  beyond  Fazogl  tliirty  blacks,  who  were  nine  feet 
liigh  and  terrible  to  behold.  They  were  brought  to  Khartoum 
in  chains,  he  said,  but  refused  to  eat,  howled  like  wild  beasts, 
and  died  in  paroxysms  of  savage  fury.  When  I  remembered 
that  the  Pasha  had  already  told  me  that  there  was  a  subterra- 
neous passage  from  Alexandria  to  the  Fyoom  (a  distanco  of 
two  hundred  miles),  made  by  Alexander  the  Great,  and  that 
the  Sultan  at  Constantinople  had  an  ape  whioh  grew  to  be 
twenty  feet  in  height,  I  received  this  last  communication  with 
a  grain  of  allowance.  He  iiilly  believed  in  the  existence  of 
the  H'yim-N'yams  (a  horribly  suggestive  name},  or  canni- 
bals,  who  I  have  no  doubt,  are  a  fabulous  raoe.  Dr.  Barth 
heard  of  them  in  Adamowa,  south  of  Lake  Tsad,  and    Dr 
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Til  lit  f  L  tt  t  Eft  1  L  1  t  til  many  de- 
lays, bt  Mfytli  d  Fi-uy  y  thing  waa 
ready  f  tlpt  It  tdftwlg  nekJcers  oi 
ti-ading  Le.li  Iwhea  1  carrying  aiJt 
soldier  i\  t  to  tk  w  It  w  '  p  ovided  with 
interpi  te  wh  j  k  tl  I  g  f  th  1  fferent  tribes. 
Fat  Ab  u  B  It  h  w  th  f  f  tli  veseela,  Dr. 
Peuey  D  R  t  d  my  W  1  p  p  ty  t  aacompany 
Lattif  Efldtifitta  fh  yg  W  took  the  same 
little  s  d  !  wh  hlhd  11  Iphl  away  from 
Khartoum  at  sunset,  followed  by  the  neltkors.  The  relatives 
of  the  sailors  were  crowded  ou  the  bank  to  bid  them  good-bye, 
and  as  the  vessels  weighed  anchor,  the  women  set  up  the  shrill 
"  lu-lu-lu-lu-lu"  whioh  they  use  to  express  all  emotions,  from 
rapture  down  to  despair.  We  had  a  light,  but  favoring  wind, 
and  at  nine  o'clock  reached  a  long,  sandy  beach  about  five 
miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  White  Nile,  where  we  oaiue  to  a 
halt.  The  vessels  were  moored  to  the  shore,  fires  kindled, 
pipes  light-ed  and  coffee  made,  and  we  gathered  into  groups  on 
the  sand,  in  the  light  of  the  full  moon.  At  midnight  tlie  cus- 
tomary sheep  made  its  appearance,  accompanied  by  two  bottles 
of  claret,  whereat  Abou-Balta  affected  to  be  scandalized,  so 
iong  as  any  Moslem  attendaata  were  in  the  neighborhood. 
When  the  coast  was  olear,  he  sprawled  out  like  another  Fal- 
statf,  his  jolly  face  beaming  in  the  moonlight,  and  took  a  sly 
taste  of  the  forbidden  beverage,  which  he  liked  so  well  that  he 
no  longer  resented  the  wicked  nickname  of  "  gamoos  el-hahr" 
(liippopotamua),  which  we  bestowe<l  upon  him.     We  tried  to 
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Bleep  a  little,  but  although  the  saJid  was  soft,  the  night  air  waa 
chilly,  and  I  believe  nobody  Eucceoded  but  Abou-Uaita,  whosB 
enoreious  belly  shook  with  the  force  of  his  snoring,  as  he  lay 
stretched  out  on  his  back.  By  throe  in  the  morning  every- 
body was  tired;  the  fires  had  burned  out,  the  meats  of  the 
banquet  had  grown  cold,  and  the  wind  blew  mors  freshly  from 
the  north.  Lattif  Effendi  called  his  sailors  on  board  and  we 
took  leave  of  him.  The  two  nekkers  spread  their  huge  wings 
and  sailed  off  in  the  moonlight  for  the  land  of  the  Earis,  while 
we  made  our  slow  .way  back  to  Khartoum,  where  we  arrived 
at  daybreak. 

During  my  absence  there  had  been  three  distinguished  ar- 
rivals— AboU'Sin,  the  great  shekh  of  the  Shukorees  (the  father 
of  Owd-el  Kerim),  Melok  Dyaab,  the  king  of  Bar  El-Mihass, 
and  Ali,  shekh  of  the  Ababdehs — all  of  whom  had  been  sum- 
moned by  the  Pasha,  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  with  them 
on  thu  condition  of  their  territories,  Abou-Sin  was  one  of  the 
Htateliest  aad  most  dignified  personages  I  had  ever  seen.  He 
was  about  seventy-five  years  of  age,  six  feet  six  inches  in 
height,  straight  as  a  lance,  with  a  keen,  fiery  eye,  and  a  gray 
beard  which  flowed  to  his  waist.  Dr.  Peney,  who  had  visited 
the  old  shekh  in  Takka,  informed  me  that  he  could  bring  into 
the  field  four  thousand  warriors,  each  mounted  on  his  own 
dromedary.  The  Shukorees  wear  shirts  of  chain-mail  and 
helmets  with  ohain-pieces  falling  on  eaeh  side  of  the  face,  like 
their  Saracen  ancestors.  Their  weapons  are  still  the  sabre  and 
lanee,  with  which  they  have  maintained  their  independence 
against  all  enemies,  except  the  oannou  of  Mohammed  Ali, 
Dr.  Reitz  took  me  to  visit  the  Shekh,  who  was  living  in  aa 
humble  mud  building,  not  far  from  the  Pasha's  palace.     Ws 
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foQiid  him  giring  audience  to  a  number  of  inferior  shdkbs,  wh< 
were  seated  upon  the  earthen  floor,  helow  his  diyan.  His  son, 
Owd-el  Kei'im,  was  among  them.  The  Coasal  took  his  seat 
at  the  shekh'B  side,  and  I  did  the  same,  hut,  although  nothing 
was  said,  I  saw  that  those  present  mentally  resented  our  pre- 
suu  ft' on       d  felt  th'it  I  hid  been  guilty  of  a  hreach  if  de'o 
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Ho  who  lives  in  Khartoum  in  the  hot  season  must  either  sweat 
or  die,  M.  Drovetti,  of  Alexandria  (son  of  the  French  Consul 
Drovetti,  with  M-hom  Belzoni  uad  so  many  quavrels),  arrived 
about  this  time  and  was  iniiiediately  prostrated  with  fever 
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Many  of  the  F  nl  J  E  ypt  w  1  ff  1  d 
Achniet,  who  felt  pi  tli  ympt  m     mtndgtab 

b&i'  and  he  bled  th  h  1  H  b  ght  m  t  t  t 
Egypt,  and  as  I  h  d    Ir    dj         mjl  h  1  m    h  th      1 

anticipated,  Ib^nt  tpjarf      thhmw' 

journey. 

The        t    wh   h  I  fii.  d    p      was  th  t  th     Be- 

yooda   D       t  t     N  i  t     th  t      i  t  1     f  Eth    pia, 

thence  t     B        1         1  th  th     N  1         k      d  m    t    the 

Second  C  t  t  f  th  N  1  t  W  1  H  If  Th  fi  t  pirt 
of  the  j  J    th        h  th  t  f  th    K  1   b   h      d  the 

Howow    t  w  1     d      th      I  d         p     au- 

tionary  I      g      dth         fthfm     tl  omde 

and  cam  1  dn  I  p      h       It      1    g    Sh  li  1    m  da- 

rieg  for  y  If  d  4.  h  t  t  th  h  d  d  d  t  h  d  ed 
and  fifty  it  p    t     ly       d  h      1  th         th       f    m  the 

Kabahi  h     t  fifty  p     t       f      th     i  y  t    Pdd  1  the 

Dongol  ft  }  y  w  Y  f  N  1  t  Th  t  t  w  for- 
mally m  d  in  th  p  f  th  h  Lh  f  Kl  f  m  d  Dr. 
Reita,  both  of  whom  threatened  the  Arabs  with  destruction  in 
case  they  should  not  convey  me  safely  through  the  Desert. 
The  Consul  also  did  me  good  service  in  the  negotiation  of  my 
draft  on  Fathalla  Musallee,  a  Coptic  merehant,  who  demanded 
twenty  per  cent,  for  the  esehange.  This,  aa  my  funds  were 
getting  low,  would  haye  been  a  serious  loss,  but  by  &ome  arith- 
metical  legerdemain,  which  I  could  not  undel■^tand,  the  Consul 
so  bewildered  poor  Fathalla's  brain,  that  he  was  finally  made 
to  believe  tbat  a  discount  of  five  per  cent,  would  somehow  pro- 
fit hiai  more  in  the  end  than  one  of  twenty  per  cent.  Fatlialia 
paid  the  money  with  a  melancholy  confusion  of  ideas,  and  J 
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doubt  whether  he  has  to  this  day  diseoyerod  iq  what  way  he 
increased  hia  profits  by  the  operation. 

My  proTision-eheatB  were  replenished  with  cofiee,  sugar 
rice,  datea  and  mishmisli  (dried  aprioots),  from  the  bazaar 
and  Achmet  worked  so  cheerily  with  the  ])ruspect  of  leaving 
Soudin,  that  every  thing  was  in  readiness  at  a  day's  notice. 
Rather  than  wait  until  the  following  Monday,  fur  luck's  sake, 
I  fixed  upon  Thursday,  the  fifth  of  February,  for  our  depar- 
ture. Many  of  the  subordinate  Egyptian  officers  prepared  let- 
ters to  their  families,  which  they  intrusted  to  Aohmet'a  care, 
and  poor  old  Bufaa  Bey,  more  than  ever  disgusted  with  hia 
exile,  charged  me  with  a  letter  to  his  wife  and  another  to  Mr. 
Murray,  through  whose  aid  he  hoped  to  get  permission  to  re- 
turn to  Egypt.  I  paid  a  farewell  visit  to  the  Pasha,  who  re- 
ceived me  with  great  courtesy,  informing  me  (what  I  already 
knew),  that  he  was  about  to  be  superseded  by  Eustum  Pasha, 
who,  he  predicted,  would  not  find  the  government  of  Soudan 
an  easy  one. 

I  was  sorry  to  part  with  Vicar  Knobleoher  and  his  breth- 
ren. Those  self-sacrificing  men  have  willingly  devoted  theia- 
selvss  to  a  life — if  life  it  can  be  called,  which  is  little  better 
than  death — in  the  remote  heart  of  Africa,  for  the  sake  of  in- 
troducing a  purer  religion  among  its  pagan  inhabitants,  and  I 
trust  they  will  be  spared  to  see  tlieir  benevolent  plans  realized. 
They  are  men  of  the  purest  character  and  animated  by  the  best 
desires.  Aboona  Suleyman,  as  Dr.  Knobleoher  is  called,  is 
already  widely  known  and  esteemed  throiighout  Houdan,  and 
although  he  can  do  but  little  at  present  in  the  way  of  religious 
teaching,  he  has  instituted  a  school  for  the  children  of  the 
Copts,  which  may  in  time  reform  the  {sn-ealled)  Christian  so 
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oiety  of  Ktartoum.  If  he  should  succeeci  iu  establishiDg  a 
mission  in  the  country  of  tlie  Baria,  the  result  will  lie  cot  kaa 
important  to  Science  than  to  Christianity,  and  the  eaperiment 
is  one  which  should  interest  the  world. 

On  the  evening  before  my  departure  tho  shekhs  Abou-Sin, 
Alij  the  Ababdeh,  and  Melek  Dyaab  came  to  dine  with.  Dr. 
Eeitz.  Abou-Sin  was  grave  and  stately  as  ever,  and  I  never 
looked  at  him  without  thinking  of  Lis  four  thousand  mailed 
warriors  on  their  dromedaries,  sweeping  over  the  plains  of 
Takka.  Shekh  Ali  was  of  medium  size,  with  a  kind,  amiable 
face,  and  a  touch  of  native  refinement  in  his  mamier.  King 
Dyaab,  however,  who  wore  a  capacious  white  turban  and  a 
robe  of  dark-blue  olotb,  was  the  "  merry  monarch"  of  Central 
Africa.  His  large  eyes  twinkled  with  good  humor  and  bis 
round  faco  beamed  with  the  radiance  of  a  satisfied  spirit.  Ha 
brought  a  black  Dongolese  horse  as  a  present  for  Dr.  Reitz, 
and  requested  me  to  put  him  through  bis  paces,  on  the  plaia 
before  the  house,  as  it  would  have  been  contrary  to  African 
etiquet     f       b     D  b  nj    If  to  test  the  character  of  the 

gift.  I  mpl  d  1  u  b  ddle  was  adapted  only  for  the 
short  legs    f  th    f     k  n  1     "ter  running  a  circular  course 

with  mj  k  d    wn  up  n      1    to  my  cbin,  the  resemblance 

of  the        n  b     m  nk         I  ng  of  the  circus  struck  me  so 

forcibly,  that  I  jumped  off  and  refused  to  mount  again,  greatly 
to  the  monarch's  disappointment. 

Sbekhs  Abou-Sin  and  Ali  took  their  departure-  shortly 
after  the  disposal  of  tbe  roast  sboep  and  salad  which  oonstitut- 
3d  the  dinner,  but  King  Dyaab  and  Dr.  Peney  remained  until 
a  late  hour,  smoking  a  parting  pipe  with  me,  and  partaking  of 
a  mixture  of  olaret,  lemons,  pomegranate  juice  and  spices, 
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which  the  OodsuI  compounded  into  a  sherbet  of  the  most  deli 
oious  flavor.  Kiog  Djaab  drani  mj  health  with  a  profusion 
of  good  wishes,  hegging  rao  to  remain  another  week  and  ao 
company  his  caravan.  His  palace  in  Bar  El-M^ihasa,  he  said 
was  entirely  at  my  disposal  and  I  must  remain  several  weeka 
with  him.  But  there  is  nothing  so  unpleasant  to  me  as  to 
postpone  a  journey  after  all  the  preparations  are  made,  and  I 
was  reluctantly  obliged  to  decline  his  invitation.  I  tate  plea- 
sure, however,  in  testifying  to  the  King's  good  qualities,  which 
fully  entitle  him  to  the  throno  of  Dar  El  Mahass,  and  were  I 
installed  in  his  capital  of  Kuke,  as  court-poet,  I  should  cer- 
tainly write  a  national  ballad  for  the  Mahasseea,  commencing 
in  this  wise : 

"  EI  Melet  Dyaab  h  a  joliy  old  King, 
And  a  jolly  old  King  is  Lb,"  etc. 

After  the  Melek  had  bestowed  a  parting  embrace  by  throw- 
ing his  arras  around  my  waist  and  dropping  his  round  head  on 
my  shoulder  like  a  sisty-eight  pound  shot,  be  was  sent  home 
in  state  on  the  back  of  Sultan,  the  Dar-Fur  stallion.  The 
moonlight  was  so  beautiful  that  the  Consal  and  I  accompanied 
Dr.  Pcney  to  hie  residence.  The  latter  suggested  another 
pipe  in  the  open  air  of  his  court-yard,  and  awoke  his  Sbillook 
alares,  who  were  lying  asleep  near  the  house,  to  perform  a 
dance  for  our  amuaement,  Tiiere  were  three — two  males  and 
a  female — and  their  midnight  dance  was  the  most  uncouth  and 
barbaric  thing  I  saw  in  Khartouni.  They  brandished  their 
cluba,  leaped  into  the  air,  alighting  sometimes  on  one  foot  and 
sometimes  on  both,  and  accompanied  their  motions  with  a 
series  of  short,  quick  howls,  not  unlike  the  laughter  of  a  hje- 
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Da,  After  the  dance,  Dr.  Reitz  effected  a  reconciliation  bs- 
tweeu  one  of  the  men  and  the  woraaa,  who  had  been  mari-ied, 
but  were  about  to  separate.  Thej  knelt  before  him,  side  by 
side,  and  recounted  their  complaints  of  each  otlier,  which  were 
BufS-cieatly  ludicrous,  but  a  present  of  three  piastres  {fifteen 
cents  I),  purchased  forgetfulness  of  the  past  and  renewed  vows 
for  the  future. 

I  felt  a  shadow  of  regret  when  I  reflected  that  it  was  my 
last  night  in  Khartoum.  After  we  walked  home  I  roused  the 
old  lioness  in  her  comer,  gave  her  a  farewell  hug  and  sat  down 
oil  her  pass've  back  until  she  strLtohed  out  her  paws  and  went 
to  sleep  again  I  then  via  ted  the  leopaid  in  the  giidtn,  n  dde 
him  jump  upon  my  ahcnldeis  and  jlay  his  antic  ovci  om-e 
more  The  hyenas  danced  and  lauj,hi,d  fiendishly,  as  usual 
when  thoy  saw  me  but  the  tall  KordDfan  intelope  came  up 
softly  and  lubbed  hia  nose  agtm«t  my  kg,  asking  foi  the 
dyurra  whirh  I  was  accustomed  to  |,ive  him  I  gave  him, 
an  J  the  gazelles,  and  the  leopird,  eich  an  affictionat'  ki«a,  but 
poked  the  surly  hyenas  until  they  howled,  on  my  way  to  bed. 
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Bbfobb  taking  a  final  leave  of  Soudan,  it  may  be  well  to  say 
ft  few  words  coDcerning  the  trade  of  the  country.  As  the  Nile 
is  the  principal  avenuo  of  communication  between  the  Medi- 
terraDcan  and  the  eastern  half  of  Central  Africa,  SoudSn  is 
thus  made  a  centre  of  commercej  the  character  of  which  may 
be  taken  as  an  index  to  all  the  interior  traffic  of  the  continent. 
European  goods  reach  Soiiddn  through  two  principal  chan- 
nels; by  the  port  of  Sowakia,  on  the  Ked  Sea,  and  the  cara- 
van route  up  the  Nile  and  across  the  Great  Nubian  Desert. 
Of  late  years  the  latter  has  become  the  principal  thoroughfare, 
as  winter  is  the  eommeri^ial  season,  and  the  storms  on  the  Red 
Sea  are  very  destructive  to  the  small  Arab  craft.  The  mer- 
chants leave  C  iiro  through  the  autumn,  principally  between 
the  first  of  Octniei  and  the  fiiot  of  December,  as  they  travel 
slowly  and  rarely  ni  ilc  (he  journey  in  less  than  two  months 
and  a  half.     Tbi,  piojt  profTtion  of  them  take  the  same  routfl 
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I  followeii,  from  Korosko  to  Berber,  wLere  tliey  sliip  again  for 
Khartoum.  Those  who  buy  their  own  camels  at  Asaouaa, 
make  tte  whole  trip  by  land ;  but  it  is  more  usual  for  them  to 
buy  camels  in  Soadla  for  the  return  Journey,  as  they  can  sell 
them  in  Upper  Egypt  at  advanced  prices.  In  fact,  the  trade 
in  camels  alone  is  not  inconsiderable.  On  my  way  to  Khar- 
toum I  met  many  thousands,  in  droves  of  from  one  to  five 
hundred,  on  their  way  to  Egypt. 

The  merohanta  who  make  this  yearly  trip  to  Soudan  are 
mostly  Egyptians  and  Nubians.  There  are  a  number  of  Syr- 
ians established  in  the  oountry,  but  they  are  for  tlie  most  part 
connected  with  bouses  in  Cairo,  and  their  caravans  betweea 
the  two  places  are  in  charge  of  agents,  natives,  whose  charac- 
ter has  been  proved  by  long  service.  There  were  also  tbree  or 
four  French  and  Italian  merchants,  and  one  Englishman  (Mr. 
Peterick,  in  Kordofan),  who  carried  on  their  business  in  the 
same  manner.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  for  Nubians  who  have 
amassed  two  or  three  thousand  piastres  by  household  service 
in  Cabo,  to  form  partnerships,  invest  their  money  in  cotton 
goods,  and  after  a  year  or  two  on  the  journey  (for  time  is  any 
thing  but  money  to  them),  return  to  Egypt  with  a  few  hundred 
weight  of  gum  or  half  a  dozen  camels.  They  cam  a  few  pias- 
tres, perhaps,  in  return  for  the  long  toils  and  privations  they 
have  endured;  but  their  pride  is  gratified  by  the  title  ot Djel- 
lafnH — merchants.  It  is  reckoned  a  good  school,  and  not 
without  reason,  for  young  Egyptians  who  devote  themselves 
to  commerce,  I  met  even  the  sons  of  Beys  among  this  class. 
Those  who  are  prudent,  and  have  a  fair  capital  to  start  upon, 
can  generally  gain  enough  in  two  or  ^hree  years  to  establiBli 
tiemselves  respectably  in  Egypt, 
17 
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The  goods  brought  into  Cctitral  Africa  consist  principallj 
of  English  muslina  and  calicoes,  the  light  red  woollen  stuffs  of 
Barhary,  cutlery,  beads  and  trinkets.  Cloths,  silks,  powder, 
tobacco,  and  arakee,  are  also  brought  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties, while  in  the  large  towns  there  is  always  a  good  sale  for 
sugar,  rice,  coffee  and  spicea.  The  Turkish  oficials  and  the 
"Franks  are  TCry  fond  of  the  aniseed  cordial  of  Scio,  marasohi 
no,  rosoglio,  and  the  other  LetaHtine  liquors;  aad  even  the 
teayy,  resinous  wines  of  Smyrna  and  Cyprus  find  then  way 
hera  The  natires  prefer  for  clothing  the  cnarse,  unbleached 
cotton  stuffs  of  their  own  manufacture,  one  mantle  of  which  ia 
sufficient  for  years.  As  may  readily  he  supposed,  the  market 
is  frecjuently  glutted  with  goods  of  this  desriiption,  whence 
the  large  houses  often  send  money  from  Cairo  for  the  puichase 
of  gum  and  ivory,  in  preference  to  running  any  risk.  At  the 
time  of  my  visit,  all  sorts  of  muslins  and  calicoes  might  he  had 
in  Khartoum  at  a  very  slight  advance  on  Cairo  prices,  and  the 
merchants  who  were  daily  arriving  with  additional  bales,  com- 
plained that  the  Bale  would  not  pay  the  expenses  of  their  jouT' 
ney.  The  remarlcahle  success  of  the  caravans  of  the  previout 
year  had  brought  a  crowd  of  adventurers  into  the  lists,  very 
few  of  whom  realized  their  espectations.  It  was  the  Califor- 
nia experience  in  another  form.  No  passion  ia  half  so  blind 
as  the  greed  for  gain, 

Khartoum  is  the  great  metropolis  of  all  this  region.  Somo 
few  caravans  strike  directly  through  the  Beyooda  Desert,  from 
Dongola  to  Kordofan,  but  the  great  part  come  directly  to  the 
former  place,  where  they  dispose  of  their  goods,  and  then  pro- 
ceed to  Kordofan  for  gum,  or  wait  the  return  of  the  yearly  ex- 
pedition up  the  White  Nile,  to  stock  themselves  with  ivory 
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On  both  these  artioles  there  is  generally  a  good,  sometimes  a 
great,  profit.  The  gam  comes  almost  entirely  from  Kordofan, 
where  the  quantity  aimually  gathered  amounts  to  thirty  thou- 
sand canton,  or  owt.  It  is  collect*^  hy  the  natives  from  that 
variety  of  the  mimoaa  called  the  aAaba,  aad  sold  by  them  at 
from  fifty-five  to  sixty  piastres  the  contar.  Lattif  Pasha  at  one 
time  issued  a  decree  proMbiting  any  person  from  selling  it  at 
less  than  sixty  piastres,  but  Dr.  Eeitz,  by  an  energetic  protest, 
obtained  the  revocation  of  this  arbitrary  edict.  The  coat  of 
carrying  it  to  Cairo  is  very  nearly  fifty  piastres  tbe  contar, 
exclusive  of  a  government  tax  of  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent. ; 
and  as  the  price  of  gum  in  Cairo  fl.uctuates  according  to  the 
demand  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  and  fifty 
piastres,  the  merohanfa  gain  may  he  as  low  as  ten  or  as  high 
as  one  hundred  per  cent.  Tlie  gum  brought  from  Yemen  and 
the  shores  of  the  Ked  Sea  is  considered  superior  in  quality 
but  is  not  produced  in  sueh  abundance. 

The  ivory  is  mostly  obtained  from  the  negro  tribes  on  the 
White  Nile.  SrnaU  quantities  are  occasionally  brought  from 
Dar-For  and  the  unknown  regions  towards  Bomou,  by  Arab 
caravans.  The  trading  expeditions  up  tlie  White  Nile,  until  the 
winter  of  1851-2,  were  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  Paaha 
of  Ssudan,  in  spite  of  the  treaty  of  183S,  making  it  free  to 
all  nations.  The  expedition  of  that  winter,  which  saileil  from 
Khartoum  about  two  months  before  my  arrival,  consisted  of 
seven  vessels,  accumpauied  by  an  armed  force.  Tlie  parties 
interested  in  it  consisted  of  the  Pasha,  the  Egyptian  mer- 
chants, and  the  rayahs,  or  European  merchants.  The  gains 
were  to  be  divided  into  twenty-four  parts,  eight  of  which  went 
to  the  Pasha,  nine  to  the  Turks  and  seven  to  the  Franks.     Dr. 
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Reltz  undertook  to  eiiforoe  the  treatj,  and  aotualij  ran  two 
vessels  lieloiigiDg  to  Austrian  protegi^s  past  the  guard  estab- 
lished at  the  junction  of  the  NOes,  The  Pasha  thereupon  had 
all  the  sailors  belonging  to  these  vessels  arrested,  biit  after  two 
days  of  violent  manceuvres  and  counter-manoBUTrcs,  allowed 
the  vessels  to  proceed.  The  unjust  monopoly  was  thoreforo 
virtually  annulled — an  important  fact  to  Ewopeans  who  may 
wish  to  engage  in  the  trade.  The  vessels  take  with  them 
great  quantities  of  glass  beads,  ear,  arm  and  noae  rings,  and 
the  like,  for  which  the  natives  readily  barter  their  elephants' 
teeth.  These  are  not  found  in  abundance  before  reaching  the 
land  of  the  Nu^hrs  and  the  Kyks,  aboiit  lat,  7",  and  the  best 
specimens  come  from  regions  still  further  south.  They  ara 
sold  in  Khartoum  at  the  rate  of  twelve  hundred  piastres  the 
ewt.,  and  in  Cairo  at  twenty-two  hundred,  burdened  with  a  tas 
of  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent. 

The  Government  has  done  its  best  to  cramp  and  injure 
Trade,  the  only  life  of  that  stagnant  land.  In  addition  to  the 
custom-house  at  Assouan,  where  every  thing  going  into  Egypt 
must  pay  duty,  the  Paaha  and  his  satellites  had  established  an 
illegal  custom-house  at  Dongola,  and  obliged  merchants  to  pay 
another  toll,  midway  on  their  journey.  This  was  afterwards 
abolished,  on  account  of  the  remonstrances  which  were  forward- 
ed to  Cairo,  I  found  the  Pasha  so  uniformly  courteous  and 
affable,  that  at  first  I  rejected  many  of  the  stories  told  me  of 
his  oppression  and  cruelty,  but  I  was  afterwards  informed  of 
circumstances  which  eshibitcd  his  character  in  a  still  mora 
hideous  light,  Nevertheless,  I  believe  he  was  in  most  respects 
superior  to  has  predecessors  in  the  office,  and  certainly  to  hia 
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The  traffic  in  slaves  has  decreased  vovy  much  of  late. 
Tke  wealthy  Egyptians  still  purchase  slaves,  and  will  continue 
to  do  so,  till  the  "institution"  is  wholly  aholished,  but  the 
despotic    ul     s  d  by  th    P    h  Nubia  has  had  tha 

effect  of  gr  atly  1  n  n  th  1  ma  d.  Vast  numbers  of  Nu- 
bians go  nt  Egypt  wh  th  y  a  g  ged  as  domeatic  ser- 
vants, and  th  p  d  I  1"  h  aj  t  is,  is  found  more 
profitahl  than  th  u  p  d  rv  f  n  ^ro  slaves.  Besides, 
the  tax  n  th  I  tt  ha-  1  n  g  tly  m  eased,  so  that  mer- 
chants fin  1  th  mm  d  ty  1  p  fit  hie  than  gum  or  ivory. 
Ten  yea  a  th  d  ty  pa  d  at  A  n  was  thirty  piastres 
for  a  neg  an  1  fifty  f  an  Al  j  n  an  at  present  it  is  three 
hundred  an  1  fifty  t  th  f  ni  and  fi  hundred  and  ilfty  for 
the  latter,  while  the  tax  can  be  wholly  avoided  by  making  the 
slave  free.  Prices  have  risen  in  consequence,  and  the  ti-affic  is 
proportionately  diminished.  The  Government  probohly  de- 
rives as  large  a  revenue  as  ever  from  it,  on  account  of  the  in- 
creased tas,  so  that  it  has  seemed  to  satisfy  the  demaaids  of 
some  of  the  European  powers  hy  restricting  the  trade,  while  it 
actually  loses  nothing  thereby.  The  Government  slave-hnnts 
in  the  interior,  however,  arc  no  longer  carried  on.  The  great- 
er part  of  the  slaves  brought  to  Khartoum,  are  purchased  fyi-m 
the  Galla  and  Shangalla  tribes  on  the  borders  of  Abyssinia,  or 
from  the  Shillooks  and  Dinkas,  on  the  White  Nile.  The  cap- 
tives taken  in  the  wars  between  the  various  tribes  ai-e  invari- 
ably sold.  The  Abyssinian  girls,  who  are  in  great  demand 
among  the  Egyptians,  for  wives,  are  frequently  sold  by  their 
own  parents.  They  are  treated  with  great  respect,  and  their 
lot  is  probably  no  worse  than  that  of  any  Arab  or  Turkish 
female.     The  more  beautiful  of  them  often  bring  from  two 
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hundred  to  five  londred  dollars.  Ordinary  housetold  servants 
may  be  had  from  one  to  two  thousand  piastres.  My  drago- 
man, Achmet,  purchased  a  small  girl  for  twelve  hundred 
piastres,  as  a  present  for  his  wife.  He  intended  making  her 
free,  wliicfi  he  declared  to  he  a  good  thing,  accordicg  to  hia 
religion ;  but  the  true  reason,  I  suspect,  was  the  tax  at 
Assouan. 

The  Egyptians  rarely  maltreat  their  slaves,  and  instances 
of  cruelty  are  much  less  frequent  among  them  than  among  the 
Europeans  settled  here.  The  latter  became  so  notorious  for 
their  violence  that  the  Government  was  obliged  to  establish  a 
law  forbidding  any  Frank  to  strike  his  slave  ;  but  in  case  of 
disobedience  to  send  him  before  the  Oadi,  or  Judge,  who  could 
decide  on  the  proper  punishment.  Slavery  prevails  through- 
out all  the  native  kingdoms  of  Central  Africa,  in  more  or  less 
aggravated  forms. 

The  Egyptian  merchants  who  are  located  in  Khartoum  aa 
agents  for  houses  in  Cairo,  consider  themselves  as  worse  than 
exiles,  and  indemnify  themselves  by  sensual  indulgeuce  for 
being  obliged  to  remain  in  a  country  which  they  detest. 
They  live  in  large  houses,  keep  their  harems  of  in^  slaves, 
eat,  drink  and  smoke  away  their  languid  and  wearisome  days. 
All  the  material  which  they  need  for  such  a  Kfe  is  so  cheap 
that  their  love  of  gain  does  not  suiFer  thereby.  One  of  the 
richest  merohanta  in  the  place  gave  me  an  account  of  his 
housekeeping.  He  had  a  large  mud  pahioe,  a  garden,  and 
twenty  servants  and  slaves,  to  maintain  which  cost  him  eight 
thousand  piastres  (four  hundred  doUars)  a  year.  He  paid  his 
servants  twenty  piastres  a  month,  and  his  slaves  also — at  leasf 
so  ho  told  me,  but  I  did  not  believe  it. 
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As  for  the  native  Pellalig  of  Soud&n,  they  are  so  crmhed 
and  imposed  upon,  that  it  is  difficult  to  judge  what  their 
natural  capacities  really  are.  Poreiguers,  Frank  as  well  as 
Egyptian,  universally  complain  of  their  stupidity,  and  I  heard 
the  Pasha  himself  say,  that  if  Le  could  have  done  any  thing 
with  them  Ahbas  Pasha  might  whistle  to  get  Souddn  from  him. 
That  they  are  very  stupid,  is  true,  hut  that  they  have  every 
encouragement  to  be  so,  is  equally  true,  Dr,  Knoblecher,  who, 
of  all  the  men  I  saw  in  Khartoum,  was  best  qualified  to  judga 
correctly,  assured  me  that  they  needed  only  a  just  and  pater- 
nal goTernmeat,  to  make  rapid  progress  In  the  arts  of  civiliza- 
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pBiture  ftom  Kbwtoum— Parting  with  Dr.  Kclta— A  Prfd!> 

tton  tod  to  FnlflJm, 

^nt—Dreary   AppeaisncB  of  the   Country— Linus— Buiying-" 

Gtoonds— The  Nalivi 

—Habits  of  DecepUm 

1— My  Dromedary- Mott«B  and  Mai-eMa— A  eondan  Ditty— 

Tha  KDW7in— Aksba 

A  Mialiap— A  Lajidsc 

To.yn— Preparflaons . 

The  wiiid  blew  so  violently  on  the  morning  of  my  departure 
from  Khartoum,  tliat  the  ferry-boat  wliicli  had  been  engaged 
to  convey  my  equipage  to  the  Kordofau  sboro,  eould  not  round 
the  point  at  the  junotion  of  the  Nilea.  .  My  camels,  with  the 
Kababieh  guide  and  drivers,  had  been  ferried  over  tho  evening 
previous,  and  were  in  readiness  to  start.  In  this  dilemma  Dr. 
Peney,  with  whom  I  had  engaged  to  take  a  parting  breaifast, 
kindly  gave  me  the  use  of  his  nelilier  and  its  crew.  Our 
breakfast  waa  a  f&te  ch/mvpHre  under  the  beautiful  nehbuk 
tree  in  the  Doctor's  coui-t-jard,  aad  consisted  of  a  highly, 
spiced  sahni  of  his  own  oompounding,  a  salad  of  lettuce  and 
tomatoes,  and  a  bottle  of  Cyprus  wine.  The  coolness  and 
force  of  the  north-wind  gave  us  a  keen  appetite,  and  our  kind 
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boat  could  not  say  that  we  slighted  Lis  culinary  skill,  for  verily 
there  was  nothing  but  empty  plates  to  be  seec,  when  we  arose 
from  the  table.  Dr,  Eoitz  and  I  hastened  on  board  the  nek- 
kor,  which  immediately  put  off.  I  left  Khartoum,  regretting 
to  leave  a  few  friends  behind  me  in  that  furnace  of  Soudan, 
jot  glad  to  ef-eape  therefrom  myself.  A  type  of  the  character 
of  tJio  place  was  famished  us  while  making  oar  way  to  Omdur- 
man.  We  passed  the  body  of  a  woman,  who  had  been  stran- 
gled and  thrown  into  the  water ;  a  sight  which  the  natives 
i  without  the  least  surprise.  The  Consul  immediatoly 
e  of  Hs  servants  to  the  Uuvernor  of  the  city,  ask- 
ing him.  to  have  the  body  taken  away  and  pnipeidy  interred. 
It  was  full  two  hours  before  we  reached  the  western  bank  of 
the  Nile,  opposite  Omdurman,  Ackmet,  who  had  preceded 
me,  bad  drummed  up  the  Kababish,  and  they  were  in  readi- 
ness with  my  camels.  The  work  of  apportioning  and  loading 
the  baggage  was  finished  by  noon,  and  the  caravan  started, 
preceded  by  the  guide,  Mohammed,  who  shook  bis  long  spotr 
in  a  general  defiance  of  all  enemies. 

Dr.  Reitz  and  I,  with  our  attendants,  set  off  in  advance  on 
a  quick  trot.  Our  path  led  over  a  bleak,  barren  plain,  cover 
ed  with  thorns,  through  which  the  wind  whistled  with  a  wintry 
sound.  The  air  was  filled  with  clouds  of  sand,  which  gave  a 
pale  and  sickly  cast  to  the  sunshine.  My  friend  was  unwel: 
and  desponding,  and  after  we  had  ridden  eight  milofi,  he  halt- 
ed to  rest  in  a  deep,  rocky  gully,  whore  we  were  sheltered 
from  the  wind.  Hero  we  lay  down  upon  the  sand  until  the 
caravan  came  along,  when  we  parted  from  each  other.  "  You  are 
going  back  to  Europe  and  CiviliBatioc  ; "  said  he  mournfully 
"you  have  an  encouraging  future  before  you — while  I  can  only 
17* 
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look  forward  to  the  prospect  of  leaving  my  bones  in  thia 
a,ccursed  land."  He  then  embraced  me,  mounted  hia  drome' 
dary,  and  was  soon  lost  to  my  sigtt  among  the  sand  andthornf 
Little  did  I  tken  imagine  that  his  last  words  were  the  unhappy 
prediction  which  another  year  would  see  verified  I  * 

We  halted  for  the  night  near  the  village  of  Gerrari.  I 
slept  but  indifferently,  witli  the  heavy  head  and  gloomy  spirits 
I  h  1  I  ht  f  m  Ktait  am  hut  the  free  life  of  my  tent 
d  d  n  t  fail  f  t  u  1  ff  t  and  I  rose  the  nest  morning 
f  h  t  ng  and  u  g,  u  We  were  obliged  to  travel 
1  wly     n  a  t     t  th    n  tu     of  the  road,  which,  for  the 

g  at  I  t  f  til  1  t  n  t  EI  Metemma,  lay  in  the  Desert, 
just  hoyond  the  edge  of  the  cultivated  land.     For  tlie  first  day 

*  Dr.  Coustantine  Eeitz  died  about  a  year  after  my  departure  from 
Soudan,  from  the  eifeotB  of  the  climate.  He  had  been  ill  for  Bome 
months,  and  while  making  a  journey  to  Kordofan,  felt  himself  growing 
worae  so  rapidly  that  he  returned  to  Khartoum,  where  he  espired  in  a 
few  days.  He  wos  about  thirty-three  years  of  age,  and  hia  many  ac- 
quirements, joined  to  a  oharaoter  of  singular  energy  and  pei'sistenoe, 
had  led  his  friends  to  hope  for  important  results  from  his  residence  in 
Central  Afiica.  With  maunera  of  great  brusqueness  and  eecontridty, 
his  generosity  was  unbounded,  and  thia,  combined  with  his  intrepidity 
and  his  skill  as  a  horseman  and  a  hunter,  made  him  a  general  faTOi-ite 
with  the  Arab  chieftains  of  Ethiopia,  whoae  cause  he  was  always 
ready  to  advocate,  againat  the  oppressive  measures  of  the  Egyptian 
Government.  It  will  always  be  a  sourae  of  satiefaction  to  the  author, 
that,  in  passing  through  Germany  in  September,  1853,  be  visited  tlie 
parents  of  Dr.  Reifa,  whose  father  is  a  Porslmeisler,  or  Inspector  of 
Forests,  near  Darmstadt.  The  joy  which  thay  eihibited  on  hearing 
from  their  son  through  one  who  had  so  recently  seen  him,  was  mked 
with  sadness  as  they  expressed  the  fear  that  i/isi/  would  never  see  aim 
again— a  fear,  alas  1  tfo  soon  realized. 
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or  two,  we  rode  over  dry,  stony  plains,  covered  with  tliietets 
of  the  small  thorny  mimosa  and  patcbes  of  long  yellow  grass. 
The  country  is  crossed  by  deep  gullies,  through  which  the 
streams  formed  hy  the  summer  rains  flow  to  the  Nile.  Their 
banks  are  lined  with  a  thick  growth  of  sont,  nebbuk,  and  other 
trees  peculiar  to  Central  Africa,  in  which  many  lions  make 
their  lairs  and  prey  upon  the  flooks  of  the  Arabs.  One  bold, 
fierce  fellow  had  established  himself  on  the  island  of  Musakar 
Bey,  just  belpw  the  junction  of  the  Nile,  and  carried  off  night- 
ly a  sheep  or  calf,  defying  the  attempts  of  the  natives  to  take 
him.  Our  view  was  confined  to  the  thorns,  on  whose  branches 
we  left  many  shreds  of  clothing  as  mementoes  of  the  journey, 
and  to  the  barren  range  of  Djebel  Gerrari,  stretching  west- 
ward into  the  Desert.  Occasionally,  however,  in  crossing  the 
low  spurs  which  ran  out  from  this  chaia,  the  valley  of  the 
Nile — the  one  united  Nile  again — lay  before  us,  far  to  the 
east  and  north-east,  the  river  glistening  in  the  sun  as  he  spread 
his  arms  round  island  after  island,  till  his  lap  could  hold  no 
more.  The  soil  is  a  poor,  coarse  gravel,  and  the  inhabitants 
support  themselves  by  tbeir,herds  of  sheep  and  goats,  which 
browse  on  the  thorns.  In  places  there  are  large  thioketa  of 
the  usher,  or  euphorbia,  twenty  feet  high.  It  grows  about  the 
huts  of  the  natives,  who  make  no  attempt  to  esterminato  it, 
notwithstanding  the  poisonous  nature  of  its  juice.  Every  mile 
or  two  we  passed  a  large  Arab  burying-ground,  crowded  with 
rough  head  and  foot-stones,  except  where  white  pennons,  flut- 
tering on  poles,  denoted  a  more  than  ordinary  sanctity  in  the 
deceased.  The  tomb  of  the  Shekh,  or  holy  man  of  Merreh, 
was  a  conical  structure  of  atones  and  clay,  abnut  fifteen  feet  in 
'jreadth  at  the  base,  and  twenty  feet  high.     The  graves  are  so 
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numerous  and  the  dwellmga  so  few,  that  one  uaa  the  imprea 
sion  of  trayellicg  in  a  country  depopulated  by  the  pestilence; 
jet  we  met  manj  persons  on  the  road- — partly  Kahabish,  and 
partly  natives  of  Dongola  and  Mahaas.  The  men  touched 
thoir  lips  and  foreheads  on  passing  me,  and  the  women  greet, 
ed  me  with  that  peculiar  "  hai-iai  ha  / '"  which  seems  to  be 
the  -aniyersal  expression  of  salutation  among  the  various  tribes 
of  Central  Africa. 

My  guide,  Mohammed,  was  a  Kababish,  and  the  vainest 
and  silliest  Arab  I  ever  knew.  He  wore  his  hair  in  long 
braids,  extending  from  the  forehead  and  temples  to  the  nape 
of  the  neck,  and  kept  in  their  places  by  a  la,yer  of  nmtton-fat, 
half  an  inch  thick,  ■which  filled  up  the  intervening  spaces. 
His  hollow  cheeks,  deep-sunken  eyes,  thin  and  wiry  beard,  and 
the  long  spear  be  carried  in  his  hand  made  him  a  fair  represen- 
tative of  Don  Qiiisoto,  and  the  resemblance  was  not  dimmished 
by  the  ^aunf  and  nga  nly  can  el  on  wh  eh  lie  jogged  along  at 
the  head  of  my         van      He  ve  y    ley  ut    pray  Dg  for 

q  te  n  un  easonable  len^^th  of  t  me  before  a  d  after  meah 
and  alway  h  1  a  la  ge  pat  h  of  ind  on  h  a  f  r  bead  from 
attik  ng  t  on  t!  e  ground  s  he  knelt  towards  Mecci  Both 
b  s  nL.  hove  the  oil  w  we  c  eovere  I  with  ngs  of  h  ppo 
potamuah  le  to  wh  ch  we  e  att'whel  spiire  loat!  e  n  c  sea 
cont  n  ng  sente  ces  of  the  Ko  an  as  harms  to  keep  away 
t  ckaeib  and  ev  1  sp  r  ts  The  other  man  Sa  d  was  i  Shy 
ghee^n  w  II  g  an  1  ^ood  n<itured  enough  b  t  slow  an  i  regard 
1  1  of  truth  as  ill  Arabs  a  e  Ind  ed  the  be  t  lefin  t  on  of 
an  Arab  wh  ch  I  an  g  v  s — a  ph  losophiz  ng  s  nner  H  s 
fetal  am  ^  ve  him  a  aim  and  eqna]  lo  tec  perament  under  al) 
circumstances,  and  "God  wills  it!"  or  "God  is  mercifull" 
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is  tbo  soIa«e  for  every  miafortune.  But  this  same  (arelesa 
ness  to  the  usual  accidents  of  life  extenda  also  to  his  speech  and 
his  dealings  with  other  men.  I  will  not  say  that  an  Arah 
never  speaks  truth :  on  the  contrary,  he  always  does,  if  ha 
happens  to  remember  it,  and  there  is  no  object  to  be  gained 
by  suppressing  it;  bat  rather  than  trouble  himself  to  answer 
correctly  a  question  which  rec[ulre8  somo  thought,  he  tells  yon 
whatever  comes  uppermost  in  bis  mind,  though  certain  to  be 
detected  tie  next  minute.  He  is  like  a  salesman,  who,  if  he 
does  not  happen  to  have  the  article  you  want,  offers  you  some' 
thing  else,  rather  than  let  you  go  away  emply-handed.  In 
regard  to  his  dealings,  what  Sir  Gardner  Wilkmson  says  of 
Egypt,  that  "nobody  parts  with  money  withcut  an  effort  to 
defraud,"  is  equally  true  of  Nubia  and  Soudan  The  people 
do  not  steal  outright ;  but  they  have  a  thousand  ways  of  doing 
it  in  an  indirect  and  civilized  manner,  and  they  are  peifeet 
masters  of  all  those  petty  arts  of  fraud  whith  thriv  ly 

in  the  great  commercial  cities  of  Christendom  W  fh  th  se 
slight  .drawbacks,  there  is  much  to  like  in  the  Aral  nd  th  y 
are  certainly  the  most  patieut,  assiduous  and  go  d  hum  d 
people  in  the  world.  If  they  fail  in  cheating  y  u  th  y  e- 
specf  y  u  th  more,  and  they  are  so  attentive  to  y  s  e  dy 
t  tak  th  mood  from  yours — to  laugh  when  yo  a  e  h 
ful  lb  lent  when  you  are  grave — so  light-hearted  m  the 
p    t    m  f  duties,  that  if  you  commence  your  ao- 

qu    nt         by  d    p      g,  you  finish  by  cordially  liking  them, 

Ou     J  y  bk    that  which  I  was  then  commencing,  it  is 

absolut  ly  y  to  preserve  a  good  understanding  with 

your  ra  d  b      t      otherwise  travel  will  be  a  task,  and  a 

severe  t    d    f     recreation.     After  my  men  had  vainly 
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tried  a  number  of  expedients,  to  get  the  npper  hand    f  ue  1 
drilled  them  into  ahsoluto  obedience,  and  found  the      h    a 
ter  much  improved  thereby.      With  my  dromedf  y    wU   n  I 
called  Ahou-Sin,  (the  Father  o£  Teeth),  from  the  g    at    heLh 
of  the  Shukoree  Arabs,  to  whom  he  originylly  hel  ng  1  I  wa 
Boon  on  good  terms.     Ho  was  a  beast  of  excell  at  t  n  i 
with  a  spice  of  tumor  in  his  composition,  and  a  f  ndne  s  f 
playing  practical  joies.     But  aa  I  alwaja  paid  th  m  'hic'k 
neither  party  could   complain,  though   Abou-Sin       m  t  m  a 
gurgled  out  of  his  long  throat  a  string  of  Arabic  guttu    1      n 
remonstrance.     He  came  up  to  my  tent  and  inelt    t  p  ly 

the  same  hour  every  evening,  to  get  his  feed  of  d  u  and 
when  I  was  at  breakfast  always  held  his  lips  purs  1  p  ady 
to  take  the  pieees  of  bread  I  gave  him.  My  men,  whom  I  agieed 
to  provide  with  food  during  the  journey,  were  regaled  evei-y 
day  with  mutton  and  mareesa,  the  two  only  really  good  things 
to  be  found  in  Soudan.  A  fat  sheep  cost  8  piastres  (40  cents), 
and  we  killed  one  every  three  days.  The  meat  was  of  excel- 
lent flavor.  Mareesa  is  made  of  tho  coarse  grain  called  dour- 
ra,  which  is  pounded  into  flour  by  hand,  mixed  with  water,  and 
heated  over  a  fire  in  order  to  produce  speedy  fcnneutation.  It 
is  always  drunk  tho  day  after  being  made,  as  it  turns  sour  on 
the  third  day.  It  is  a  little  stronger  than  small  beer,  and  has 
a  taste  similar  to  wheat  bran,  unpleasant  on  tho  first  trial  and 
highly  palatable  on  the  second.  A  jar  holding  two  gallons 
costs  one  piastre,  and  as  few  families,  however  poor,  are  with- 
out it,  we  always  found  plenty  of  it  for  sale  iu  the  villages.  It 
is  nutritious,  promotive  of  digestion,  and  my  experience  went  to 
prove  that  it  was  not  only  a  harmless  but  most  wholesome  drink 
in  that  stifling  climate.     Om  hillnl,  the  mother  of  nightingales, 
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^ioh  is  made  from  wheat,  ia  stronger,  und  has  a  puogenl 
flavor.  The  people  in  general  are  remarkably  temperate,  but 
sailors  and  camel-men  are  often  not  content  without  arakee,  a 
sort  of  weak  brandy  made  from  dates.  I  have  heard  this  aon^ 
sung  so  often  that  I  cannot  choose  but  recolleot  the  words,  II 
ia  in  the  Arabic  jargon  of  Soudan : 

"El-toombat  shsrafaoo  downia, 
Oo  el  tarafeen  ed  dowa  il  'es-eufam, 
Oo  al  lirnkes  legteetoo  monnaia, 
Om  bilbil  bukiooeoo  burraia." 


[Tobacco  I  smoke  in  the  pipe ;  and  mareesa  is  a  medicina 
to  the  sufaia ;  (i.  e.  the  bag  of  palm  fibres  through  which  it  is 
strained),  but  arakee  makes  me  perfectly  contented,  and  then 
I  will  not  even  look  at  hilbil]. 

Tho  third  day  after  leaving  Khartoum,  I  reached  the 
mountains  of  G-erri,  through  which  the  Nile  breaks  his  way  in 
a  narrow  pass.  Here  I  hailed  as  an  old  acquaintance  the 
island-hill  of  Bowyau  {the  watered,  or  untiirsty).  This  is 
truly  a  magnificent  peak,  notwithstanding  its  height  is  not 
more  than  seven  hundred  feet.  Neither  is  Soraote  high,  yet  it 
produces  a  striking  effect,  even  with  the  loftier  Apennines 
behind  it.  The  Eowyan  is  somewhat  similar  to  Soracte  in 
form.  There  are  a  few  trees  on  the  top,  which  shows  that 
there  must  be  a  deposit  of  soil  above  its  barren  ramparts,  and 
were  I  a  merchant  of  Khartoum  I  should  build  a  summer  resi- 
dence there,  and  by  means  of  hydraulics  create  a  grove  and 
garden  around  it.  The  akaba,  or  desert  pass,  which  we  were 
obliged  to  take  in  order  to  reaoh  the  river  again,  is  six  hours 
in  length,  through  a  wild,  stony  tract,  covered  with  immensa 
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boulders  of  granite,  hurled  and  heaped  together  in  the  same 
chaotic  manner  as  is  eitihited  in  the  rooks  hetween  Assouan 
and  Philae.  After  passing  the  range,  a  wide  plain  again  open- 
ed hefore  ua,  the  course  of  the  Nile  marked  in  its  centre  hy  tk? 
darker  hue  of  tke  nehbuks  and  sjeamorca,  rising  above  the 
long  gray  belts  of  tkorn-trees.  The  mountains  whieh  inclose 
the  fallen  temples  of  MesowurS,t  and  Naga  appeared  far  to  the 
east.  The  hanks  of  tke  river  here  are  better  cultivated  than 
fulther  up  the  stream.  The  wheat,  which  was  just  sprouting, 
duimg  my  upward  journey,  was  now  two  feet  high,  and  rolled 
hefoie  the  wind  in  wavea  of  dark,  intense,  burning  green. 
The  brilliancy  of  color  in  these  mid- African  landscapes  is  truly 
astomshing 

The  north-wind,  which  blew  the  sand  furiously  in  our  faces 
during  the  first  three  days  of  the  journey,  ceased  at  this  point 
and  the  weather  became  once  more  intensely  hot.  Tiie  first 
two  or  three  hours  of  the  morning  were,  nevertheless,  deli- 
cious. The  toraperatiu'e  was  mild,  and  there  was  a  June-like 
breeze  which  bore  far  and  wide  tlio  delicate  odor  of  the  mimo- 
sa blossoms.  The  trees  were  large  and  thick,  as  on  the  White 
Nile,  forming  long,  orohard-liko  belts  between  the  grain-fields 
and  the  thorny  clumps  of  the  Desert.  The  flocks  of  black 
goats  which  the  natives  breed,  were  scattered  among  these 
trees,  and  numbers  of  the  animals  stood  perfectly  upright  on 
their  hind  legs,  as  they  nibbled  off  the  ends  of  the  higher 


On  the  morning  after  leaving  Akaba  (Jerri,  I  had  two  al- 
tercations with  my  men.  Mohammed  had  left  Khartoum 
without  a  camel,  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  saving  money. 
In  a  day  or  two,  however,  he  limjied  so  much  tliat  I  put  him 
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npon  Achmet'a  dromedary  for  a  few  honis.  This  was  aa  im- 
position, for  every  guide  is  obliged  to  furnish  his  own  camel, 
and  I  told  the  old  man  that  he  should  ride  no  more.  He  there, 
upon  prevailed  upon  Said  to  declare  that  their  contract  was  to 
take  me  to  Amhukol,  instead  of  Merawe.  This,  coEsidering 
that  the  route  had  heen  distinctly  stated  to  them  hj  Dr.  Reitz, 
in  my  presenee,  and  put  in  writing  hy  the  moodir,  Abdallah 
Effendi,  and  that  the  name  of  Ambukol  was  not  once  mention- 
ed, was  a  falsehood  of  the  moat  braaen  character.  I  told  the 
men  they  were  liars,  and  that  sooner  than  yield  to  them  I 
would  return  to  Khartoum  and  have  them  punished,  where- 
upon they  Baw  they  had  gone  too  far,  and  made  a  seeming  com- 
promise hy  declaring  that  they  would  willingly  taie  me  to 
Merawe,  if  I  wished  it. 

Towards  noon  we  reaehed  the  village  of  Derrcira,  nearly 
opposite  the  picturesque  rapids  of  the  Nile.  I  gave  Moham- 
med lialf  a  piastre  and  sent  him  after  mareesa,  two  gallons  of 
which  he  speedily  procured.  A  large  gourd  was  filled  for  me, 
and  I  drank  about  a  q^nart  without  taking  breath.  Before  it 
had  left  my  lips,  I  experienced  a  feeling  of  vigor  and  elasticity 
throughout  my  whole  frame,  which  refreshed  me  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day.  Mohammed  stated  that  the  tents  of  some 
of  his  tribe  were  only  about  four  hours  distant,  and  asked  leave 
to  go  and  procure  a  camel,  promising  to  rejoin  us  at  EI  Me- 
tcTnma  the  next  day.  As  Said  knew  the  way,  and  could  have 
piloted  me  in  case  the  old  sinn.er  should  not  return,  I  gave 
him  leave  to  go. 

Aehmet  and  I  rode  for  nearly  two  hours  over  a  stony, 
thorny  plain,  before  wo  overtook  the  baggage  camels.  When 
at  last  we  came  in  sight  of  thera,  the  brown  camel  was  running 
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loose  without  his  load  and  Said  trying  to  catch  him.  My  pro- 
vision-ohests  were  tumbled  apoa  the  ground,  the  cafass  broken 
to  pieces  and  the  chickens  enjoying  the  liberty  of  the  Desert 
Said,  it  seemed,  had  stopped  to  talk  with  some  women,  leaving 
the  camel,  which  was  none  too  gentle,  to  take  care  of  himself. 
Aohmet  was  so  incensed  that  he  struck  the  culprit  in  the  face, 
whereupon  he  cried  out,  with  a  rueful  voice  :  "  ya  hhosara  !  " 
{oh,  what  a  misfortune  t).  After  half  an  hour's  labor  the 
boxes  were  repacked,  lainus  their  broken  crockery,  the  ehiokeBs 
caught  and  the  camel  loaded.  The  inhabitants  of  this  region 
were  mostly  Shyghecans,  who  had  emigrated  thither.  They 
are  smaller  and  darker  than,  the  people  of  Mahass,  but  resem- 
ble them  in  character.  In  one  of  the  villages  which,  wo  pass- 
ed, the  Boog,  or  market,  was  being  held.  I  rode  through  the 
crowd  to  see  what  they  had  to  sell,  but  found  only  the  simplest 
articles ;  oamels,  donkeys,  sheep,  goats ;  mats,  onions,  butter, 
with  some  baskets  of  raw  cotton  and  pieces  of  stuff  spuE  and 
woven  by  the  natives.  The  sales  must  be  principally  by  bar- 
t      a    th  1  ttl    money  in  the  country. 

I    th      f     n       we  passed  another  akaba,  even  more  diffi- 
It  f         ml     than  that  of  Gtcri'i.     The  tracks  were  rough 

I  t  ny  d  by  frequent  strata  of  granite  and  porphyry. 
P     n  th    t  p    f    n     f  the  ridges  I  had  a  fine  view  of  a  little 

II  y  f  m  m  wh  oh  lay  embayed  in  the  hills  and  washed 
by  th  NO  whi  h  here  curved  grandly  round  from  west  to 
s  nth  his  u  nt  ^1  ttering  blue  and  broad  in  the  sun.  The 
opposite  bank  was  flat  and  belted  with,  wheat  fields,  beyond 
which  stretched  a  gray  forest  of  thorns  and  then  the  yellow  sa- 
vannas of  Shendy,  walled  in  the  distance  by  long,  blue,  broken 
ranges  of  mountains.     The  simimit  of  a  hiD  near  our  road  war 
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Burrounded  with  a  thick  wall,  foi'uied  of  natural  blocks  of  Hack 
porphyry.  It  tad  square,  projeeticg  bastions  at  regular  inter- 
vals, and  an  entrance  on  tho  western  side.  Erom  its  appear- 
ance, form  and  position,  it  had  imdouhtedly  hecn  a  stronghold 
of  some  one  of  the  Arab  tribes,  and  can  claim  no  great  autlijui 
ty.  I  travelled  on  until  after  simsot,  when,  as  no  village  ap- 
peared, I  camped  in  a  grove  of  large  mimoaaa,  not  far  from 
the  Nile.  A  few  Shygheean  herdsmen  were  living  in  brush 
huts  near  at  hand,  and  dogs  and  jaclcak  howled  incessantly 
through  the  night. 

On  the  fifth  day  I  reached  the  large  town  of  El  Metemma, 
nearly  opposite  Shendy,  and  the  capital  of  a  negro  kingdom, 
before  the  Egyptian  usurpation.  The  road,  on  approaching  it, 
leads  over  a  narrow  plain,  covered  with  a  shrub  resembling 
heather,  bordered  on  one  side  by  the  river,  and  on  the  other 
by  a  long  range  of  baro  red  sand-hills.  We  journeyed  for 
more  than  three  hours,  passing  point  after  point  of  the  hills, 
only  to  find  other  spurs  stretching  out  ahead  of  us.  From  the 
intense  heat  I  was  very  anxious  to  rcaoh  El  Meterama,  and 
was  not  a  little  rejoiced  when  I  discerned  a  grove  of  date-trees, 
which  had  beejQ  pointed  out  to  me  from  Sliendy,  a  month  before, 
as  the  landmark  of  the  place.  Soon  a  cluster  of  buildings  ap- 
peared on  the  sandy  slopes,  but  aa  we  approached,  I  saw  they 
were  ruins.  We  turned  another  point,  and  reached  another 
group  of  tokuls  and  clay  houses — ruins  also.  Another  point, 
and  more  ruins,  and  so  for  more  than  a  mile  before  we  reach- 
ed the  town,  which  commences  at  the  last  spur  of  the  hills, 
and  extends  along  the  plain  for  a  mile  and  a  half 

It  is  a  long  mass  of  one-story  mud  buildings,  and  tie  most 
miserable  place  of  its  siae  that  I  have  seen  in  Central  Africa 
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Th  a  n  1  azaii,  but  an  cpen  maiLet  plate,  wlieie  tlie  pto 
pl  t  tl  0  ground  tnd  lell  thf,  r  produLO,  cousiotmg  of 
d  ur  b  tt  r,  date-),  onions,  tobacco  and  a  few  grass  mats 
Th  e  may  be  i  Bios<jae  m  the  pltce,  but  la  the  :,iuiae  of  mj 
ambl  tb  0  gh  tke  streets,  I  Siw  nothing  that  looked  like 
one.  Half  the  houses  ippeared  ti  be  uninhabited,  and  the 
natives  wi,re  a  hideous  mixture  of  the  red  tubes  of  M  liass 
and  Shj^heei  anl  the  negro  ia«ea  of  Srulin.  A  fuw  people 
were  movjng  laaily  thrcugh  the  dusty  dud  filthy  lanes  but  tho 
greater  portnn  wore  sitting  m  the  eirth  on  the  ahadj  side  of 
the  houses.  In  one  of  the  streets  I  was  taken  for  the  Medical 
Inspector  of  the  town,  a  part  of  whose  business  it  is  to  sec 
that  it  ia  kept  free  from  filth.  Two  women  came  hastily  out 
of  the  houses  and  began  sweeping  vigorously,  saying  to  me  as 
I  came  up  :  "  You  see,  we  are  sweeping  very  clean."  It  would 
bave  been  much  more  agreeable  to  me,  had  tho  true  Inspeetor 
gone  his  rounds  tho  day  before.  El  Metemma  and  Shendy  are 
probably  the  most  immoral  towns  in  all  Central  Africa,  The 
people  informed  me  that  it  was  a  regular  business  for  persona 
to  buy  female  slaves,  and  hire  them  for  the  purpose  of  prosti- 
tution, all  the  money  received  in  this  vile  way  going  into  tho 
owner's  pocket. 

I  was  oooupied  the  rest  of  the  day  and  the  nest  morning 
in  procurino-  and  filling  idditional  water-skins,  and  preparing 
t  thB^d       Ahmthd      ;[uantity  of  bread  baked, 

f      th    J  ur    y  w    Id  py  se  eight  days,  and  there 

w  p       1  1  ty    f  p      ur        p      IB    us  on  the  road.     Mo- 

b  mm  d  d  d      t  mak    b       j  p  at  the  appointed  time, 

1 1  d  t    m      d  t      t    t  w  th     t  h  m,  my  caravan  being  in- 
dly       Dgl        mht        da  poor   Shygheean 
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whose  only  property  was  a  oIuIj  and  a  woodeii  fcowl,  and  wlio 
asked  leave  to  help  tend  the  camela  for  tlie  sake  of  food  and 
water  on  the  way.  All  of  the  Beyooda,  which  term  is  applied 
to  the  broad  desert  region  west  of  the  Nile  and  extending 
southward  from  Nubia  to  Kordofan  and  Dar-Fflr,  is  infested 
with  marauding  tribes  of  Arabs,  and  though  at  present  their 
depredations  are  less  freijuent  thaa  formerly,  still,  from  tho 
total  absence  of  all  protection,  the  traveller  is  exposed  to  con- 
siderable risk.  For  this  reason,  it  is  not  usual  to  find  small 
parties  traversing  this  route,  as  in  the  Nubian  Desert, 

I  added  to  my  supplies  a  fat  sheep,  a  water-skin  filled  with 
mareesa,  a  sheaf  of  raw  onions  (which  are  a  great  luxury  in 
the  Desert),  and  as  many  fowls  as  could  be  procured  in  El 
Metemma.  Just  as  we  were  loading  tho  camels,  who  should 
eome  up  but  Beshir  and  two  or  three  more  of  the  Mahassee 
Bailors,  who  had  formed  part  of  my  crew  from  Berber  to 
Khartoum.  They  came  up  and  kissed  my  hand,  exclaiming : 
'  May  God  prosper  you,  0  Effendi ! "  They  Immediately  set 
about  helping  to  load  the  camels,  giving  us,  meanwhile,  news 
of  every  thmg  that  had  happened.  Beshir's  countenance  fell 
when  I  asked  him  about  his  Metemma  sweetheart,  Gammerfl- 
Betahadjero ;  sho  had  proved  faithless  to  him.  The  America 
was  again  on  her  way  from  Berber  to  Khartoum,  with  a  com- 
pany of  merchants.  The  old  slave,  Bakhita,  unable  to  bear 
the  imputation  of  being  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  old,  had  run 
away  from  the  vessel.  When  the  camels  were  loaded  and  wa 
were  ready  to  mount,  I  gave  the  sailors  a  few  piastres  to  buy 
mareesa  and  sent  them  away  rejoicing. 
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Bntetfne  tha  Desert— Ohamoter  of  Uia  SoeDerj-— "WcIIb— Pear  of  tko  Aiabs— TLe  la 
loom  Tree— Effect  of  the  HntWinfl—MghMnmea  overlaJtes  na— Arib  EaduiBnca— 
An  urplenfMit  BeflfBllow— Comedy  of  the  Croivf— GazeUes— We  enoountor  a  Sand 
alarm— Tl.a  MouEtaln  of  ThirBt-The  We)]s  of  Djpekdud— A  Mountain  Pbbs- 
Daseit  IntoKloation— Sconery  of  the  Table-land— ELr  Kbannlk— The  Eiiliabis* 
Arabs— UaiellcB  again— Kulns  of  an  Ancient  CopUo  MoasBlerj— Dlsiant  View  of  tli> 
Kile  Vsllej— Hjebel  Betfcel— Ws  come  into  Port: 

"  He  saea  tbe  red  sirocco  -irheellns 
IB  wndy  coiumna  o'er  the  waBle, 
And  elre8ir.a  thrnugh  palmy  vnlleyi  stenllng, 
WheM  tha  plumed  OBtriub  epeeds  In  baste."— FEEiLiaEiTn. 

Wn  left  El  Metemma  at  noon,  on  the  tenth  of  Febniarj. 
Crossing  the  low  ridge  o£  red  aandj  at  the  foot  of  which  the 
town  is  built,  the  wind  came  fresh  to  meet  us,  across  the  long, 
leyel  savauni  of  yellow  grass  and  ahruhs  which  stretched  away 
to  tbe  west  and  north,  without  a  hound.  The  prospect  was 
exhilarating  after  the  continual  hem  of  thorns,  which  had  lined 
our  ioid  from  Khartoum.  It  was  a  great  relief  to  turn  the 
e\e  fiom  the  bare,  Bcorciiing  mud  walls  of  the  town,  to  the 
freshness  and  freedom  of  the  Desert.  I  took  a  last  look  at  tha 
wheat-fields  of  the  Nile,  and  tten  turned  my  feee  northward, 
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towards  the  j.omt  wtere  I  espeeted  to  meet  his  current  ■ig^in. 
The  pHjn  WIS  yeiy  level  and  the  roid  eseeUeut  for  our 
camels  In  jilaces  where  thiie  was  a  slight  iZopissi  n  rf  tlio 
«oil,  a  lon^,  slender  specie?  t  grass  grew  in  thii'k  tuffs  ifford 
mg  nourisiimoiit  to  the  herds  of  the  wanJirmg  Arab  trihes 
There  were  ilso  narrow  belts  of  white  thoia  a,n^^curllus 
sliiuh,  with  li-aves  resemhbng  the  jasmme  In  two  hours  we 
reached  a.  well,  where  lome  Eahj.hish  were  drawmg  witer  ff  r 
their  goats  and  isses  It  was  abmt  twrnty  foot  dicp  and  the 
water  was  driwn  m  skins  let  down  with  ro[  es  T\  e  Lept  m 
until  sunset,  when  we  encamped  in  aa  open,  gravelSy  space, 
surrounded  with  patches  of  grass,  on  which  the  camels  brows- 
ed. The  hot  weather  of  the  past  two  or  three  days  had  called 
into  life  a  multitude  of  winged  and  creeping  insects,  and  they 
assailed  me  on  all  sides. 

The  nest  morning,  after  travelling  more  than  two  hours 
over  the  plain,  we  reached  a  series  of  low  hills,  or  rather  swells 
of  the  Desert,  covered  with  black  gravel  and  fragments  of  por- 
phyritie  rook.  They  appeared  to  be  outlying  spurs  of  a  moun 
tain  range  which  we  saw  to  the  northwests  From  the  highest 
of  them  we  saw  tefore  us  a  long,  shallow  valley,  opening  fai 
to  the  north-east.  It  was  thickly  covered  with  tufts  of  yellow- 
ish-green grass,  sprinkled  with  trees  of  various  kinds.  The 
merchant  pointed  out  a  grove  in  the  distance  as  the  locatioa 
of  Bir  Abou-leer,  the  first  well  on  the  road.  His  sharp  eye 
discerned  a  company  of  Arabs,  who  were  encamped  near  it,  and 
who,  seeing  Aehmet  and  myself  in  our  Turkish  dresses,  were 
preparing  to  fly.  He  iirged  his  dromedary  into  a  fast  trot  and 
rode  ahead  to  reassure  them.  They  were  a  tall,  wild-looking 
people,  very  scantily  dressed ;  the  men  had  long  black  hair. 
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moiista,cIies  and  beards,  and  carried  spears  in  their  hftnda 
Tliey  looked  at  ns  with  suspicion,  but  did  not  refase  the  ouS' 
tomary  "  hab-bah-ba  1"  Tbe  wells  were  merely  pits,  not  mora 
than  four  or  five  feet  deep,  dug  in  the  clayey  soil,  and  contain- 
ing  at  the  bottom  a  constant  supply  of  cool,  sweet  water.  We 
watered  our  camels  in  basins  scooped  for  that  purpose  in  the 
earth,  and  then  took  breakfast  under  the  thorns.  Among  the 
trees  in  the  wady  was  one  resembling  the  ncbbuk  in  foliage,  and 
with  a  truit  similai  m  appearance,  but  larger  and  of  different 
flavor  The  Aiab'^  called  it  laloom,  and  gathered  some  of  the 
tiuit  for  me  to  fi'.te.  It  has  a  thin,  brittle  outer  rind,  con- 
tdinmg  a  hard  stone  covered  witi  a  layer  of  gummy  paste, 
most  intensely  "weet  ind  bitter  in  the  mouth.  It  has  precise- 
ly the  flavor  of  the  medicine  known  to  children  as  Hive  Syrup, 
We  resumed  our  course  along  tbe  wady,  nearly  to  its  ter- 
mination at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  when  the  road  turned 
to  the  right  over  another  succession  of  hard,  gravelly  ridges, 
flanked  on  the  west  by  hills  of  coal-black  porphyry.  During 
the  afternoon  the  wind  was  sometimes  as  hot  as  a  furnace- 
blast,  and  I  felt  my  very  blood  drying  up  in  its  intensity:*  I 
had  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  temperature,  but  it  could  not 
have  been  less  than  10S°.  Nevertheless,  the  sky  was  so  clear 
and  blue,  the  sunshine  so  perfect,  and  the  Desert  so  inspiring 
that  I  was  in  the  most  exulting  mood.  In  fact,  the  powerful 
dry  heat  of  the  air  produced  upon  me  a  bracing  effect,  similar 
to  that  of  sharp  cold.  It  gave  me  a  sensation  of  fierce,  savage 
vigor,  and  I  longed  for  an  Arab  lance  and  the  fleet  hoofs  of 
the  red  stallion  I  had  left  in  Khartoum,  At  times  the  burn- 
ing blasts  wero  flavored  with  a  strong  aromatic  odor,  like  that 
of  dried  lavender,  which  was  as  stimulating  to  the  lungs  as 
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hert-tea  to  the  stomach.  Our  provisions  soon  felt  the  effects 
of  this  continual  dry  heat.  Dates  hecame  as  pebbles  of  jasper, 
anil  when  I  asked  my  servant  for  bread,  he  gave  me  a  stone. 

As  we  were  jouruejing  along  over  the  plain,  we  spied  a 
man  on  a  camel  trotting  behind  us,  and  in  half  an  hour,  lo  1 
Mohammed  the  guide.  The  old  seamp  camo  up  with  a 
younger  brother  beliind  him,  whom  he  had  brought  without 
asking  permission,  and  without  bringing  food  for  him.  This 
made  eight  persons  I  was  obliged  to  feed,  and  as  our  bread 
and  meat  were  only  calculated  for  sis,  I  put  tliem  on  allow- 
ance. M  h  mm  d  h  d  h'  h  '  1  I  't  d  nd  covered 
with  aim  h  ck.  I  saw 
very  lit  te  M  bs.  True, 
they  wil  te  —  else ;  and 
they  wil  g  —  have  none, 
I  found  u9i  r  my  own 
needs,  n  g  g  "^i  ^'^^  ^  cl" 
not  thin  m  Ilk  n  the  same 
time,  arid  as  for  their  eatiag,  Aolitnet  frequently  declared  that 
they  would  finisli  a  whole  sheep  before  getting  to  "el  hamdu 
liilah  !" — the  usual  Arabic  gra«e  after  meat. 

Towards  sunset  we  reached  an  open  space  of  ground  which 
had  not  been  touched  since  the  rains  of  the  previous  summer. 
The  soil  had  been  washed  smooth  and  then  dried  away  in  the 
sun,  leaving  a  thin,  cracked  crust,  like  that  which  frequentiy 
forms  after  a  light  snow-fall.  Oar  camel's  feet  broke  through 
at  every  step,  making  the  only  trails  which  crossed  it,  except 
those  of  gazelles  and  vultures.  Achmet  was  about  to  pitch 
my  teat  near  some  snaky-looking  holes,  but  I  had  it  moved  to 
a  clearer  spot.     I  slept  without  interruption,  but  in  the  mom' 
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iug,  as  lie  was  aboat  t  II  p  la  ttvass,  he  auddeiily  lei  il 
ilrop  and  rushed  out  f  tk  t  t  laimiitg:  "  Oh  mastd-, 
come  out !  come  out  I     Th  2    at  snake  in  your  bed  ! " 

I  looked,  and  truly  en  gL  tli  w  an  ugly  spotted  reptile 
soiled  up  on  the  straw  m  tt  g  Th  men  heard  the  alarin, 
and  my  servant  All  m  m  1  tely  m  running  up  with  a  c)  1 
As  be  wiis  afi-aid  to  t  tb  te  t  he  threw  it  to  n  and 
with  one  blow  I  put  th  al  b  y  nd  the  powei  of  1  ug 
harm.  It  was  not  mor  th  t  f  tlong,  but  thick  lud  cl  b 
shaped,  and  with  a  ba  k  1  w  th  green,  brown  and  y  How 

scales,  very  hard  and  bright.  The  Arabs,  who  by  thia 
time  had  come  to  the  rescue,  said  it  was  a  most  venonioua 
ei-eature,  its  bite  causing  instant  death.  "Allah  heresm!" 
(Gcd  is  merciful  1)  I  exclaimed,  and  they  all  heartily  respond- 
ed :  "  G-od  be  praised  1 "  They  said  that  the  occurrence  de- 
noted long  life  to  me.  Although  no  birds  were  to  be  seen  at 
the  time,  not  tea  minutes  had  elapsed  before  two  large  crows 
appeared  in  the  air  After  whpeling  jver  us  once  or  twice, 
they  alighted  neii  the  'nike  At  fiist  they  wilked  around  it 
at  a  distance,  oocisionallj  eschangm^  gliupcs,  ind  turning  up 
their  heads  in  i  shiewd  mannei  which  plainly  slid  :  "  No  you 
don't,  old  follow '  want  to  mike  us  belieye  you're  dead,  do 
you?"  Thej  bantei  d  each  other  to  take  bold  of  it  first,  and 
at  last  the  boldest  boized  it  suddenly  by  tlif  tai!,  jumped  back- 
ward two  or  three  ieet  ani  th>-n  let  it  tali  He  looked  at  the 
other,  as  much  as  to  say .  "  It  he's  not  dead,  it's  a  capital 
sham  1 "  The  other  made  a  similar  essay,  after  which  they 
alternately  dragged  and  shook  it,  and  consulted  some  time, 
before  they  agreed  that  it  was  actually  dead.  One  of  them 
then  took  it  by  the  tail  and  sailed  off  through  the  air,  its  Ecales 
glittering  in  the  sun  as  it  dangled  downward, 
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On  tlie  third  day  wo  left  the  plain  and  entered  on  a  re^on 
Df  black,  stony  ridges,  with  grass  and  thorns  in  the  long  hol- 
lows between  them.  The  sky  was  so  clear  that  the  moon  (in 
her  last  quarter)  was  visible  until  nearly  noon.  About  ten 
o'clock,  from  one  of  the  porphyry  hills,  I  caught  sight  of 
Djebel  Attshan,  or  the  Mountain  of  Tbirst,  which  crosses  the 
middle  of  the  Beyooda.  It  was  in  the  north  aii<f  nortb-west, 
apparently  about  thirty  miles  distant.  During  the  morning 
Z  saw  four  beautiful  gazelles,  not  more  than  a  stone's  throw 
distant.  One  of  them  was  lame,  which  induced  me  to  believe 
tbat  I  conld  catch  it.  I  got  down  from  my  camel  and  crept 
stealthily  to  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  but  when  I  looked  down 
the  otter  aide,  no  gazelle  was  to  be  seen.  Half  a  dozen  nar 
row  gullies  branched  away  among  the  loose  mounds  of  stones, 
and  further  search  would  have  been  useless. 

At  noon  we  reached  another  and  different  region.  The 
grass  and  thorns  disappeared,  and  the  swells  of  black  gravel 
gave  place  to  long  drifts  of  bright  yellow  sand  which  estoudod  on 
ail  sides  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  We  toiled  on,  over  drift 
after  drift,  but  there  wis  still  tbp  same  dreiry  yellow  waste, 
whitening  in  tbo  distance  under  the  glare  of  the  sun  At  first, 
the  air  was  so  tremulous  with  the  ladiated  boat  that  the  whole 
landscape  glittered  and  waveied  like  tbo  fei  and  the  bram 
became  giddy  from  gizmg  on  its  unsteady  lines  B  it  ia  the 
wind  began  to  blow  more  violently  this  disappeared  The 
eky  then  became  obscured  neiily  to  the  zunitb  with  a  dull 
purple  haae,  arising  fiom  the  myriads  of  fine  grains  ot  sand 
with  which  the  an  was  filled  The  sun  became  m\isible, 
although  there  -were  no  cl  udi  m  the  sky,  and  we  seemed  to  ba 
joui'ueying  under  a  fiimiment   jt  i  i^ty  co[^pi      The  drifts 
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were  constimtly  forroing  and  cliaoging  shape,  and  tbe  sani? 
vibrated  along  their  edges  or  scudded  in  swift  ripples  over  the 
plain,  with  that  dry,  sharp  sound  one  hears  in  winter,  when 
the  "  North-wind'a  maaonrj"  is  going  on.  The  air  was  with- 
ering in  its  fierce  heat  and  occasioned  intense  thirst,  which, 
fortunately,  we  were  ahle  to  relieTe,  The  storm  grew  more 
violent  and  "the  hurning  labyrinths  of  sand  more  intricate,  as 
Be  advanced.  The  path  was  hidden  under  drifts  five  or  sis  feet 
In  height,  and  the  tall  yeDow  walls  were  creeping  every  minute 
nearer,  to  cover  it  cordpletely.  The  piles  of  stones,  however, 
which  tho  Arabs  have  made  on  the  tops  of  the  ridges  and 
veplaee  as  often  as  they  are  thrown  down,  guided  us,  and  after 
throe  hours  and  a  half  in  a  spot  which  might  serve  as  the 
fourth  circle  of  Dante's  Hell,  we  emerged  on  the  open  plain 
and  saw  again  the  Mountain  of  Thirst,  which  had  heen  hidden 
all  this  time.  The  camels,  which  were  restless  and  uneasy  in 
the  sand,  now  walked  more  cheerily.  The  sun  came  out  again, 
hat  the  sky  still  retained  its  lurid  purple  hue.  We  all  drank 
deeply  of  the  brown  leathery  contents  of  our  water-skins  aud 
pushed  steadily  onward  till  oamping-time,  at  sunset.  While 
the  storm  lasted  the  Arabs  crouched  close  under  the  flank*!  of 
th       ml       d   h  Ite    a  t!  1       f    m  th         d        i  Lm  t 

a  d    th     D    g  1  h     t  U  d  th        t    h  1 

miffldth  1th       f         bt        fUw^th  m 

p!Ij  1        h        tfl  t         fhtthtlt 

nltd       ddwthmykdpd  1 

W    b  It  d         m    d      bk    h  11  w  f  11    t    b     d    t 
inwhhthw     y     mind      m  fth       tdlj 

Th     w     i   1    wl  (I        fi        ly  1      y  t     t   tl    t  I  w     t  f 

1  (^        1      t        t    h  t  bl  w      b     f   mj  f   f        m    ft- 
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ing.  Djeljel  Attshan  was  dimly  yisible  in  the  starlight,  au^ 
we  saw  tie  liglit  of  fires  kindled  by  the  Arabs  wiio  lire  at  tlie 
wells  of  Djeekdud.  Said  was  anxious  to  go  on  to  the  wells 
and  ha?e  a  carouse  witJi  the  natives,  and  when  I  refused 
tlireatened  to  leave  me  and  go  oa  alone  to  Merawc,  "  Gro  !  " 
said  I,  "  just  as  soon  as  you  like  " — bat  this  was  tho  very  thing 
he  did  not  want.  The  heat  which  I  had  absorbed  through  tho 
day  began  to  ooze  out  again  as  the  temperature  of  the  air  fell, 
and  my  body  glowed  until  midnight  like  a  mass  of  molten 
metal  On  lifting  up  my  blanket,  that  night,  a  large  scoi-pion 
tumbled  out,  but  scampered  away  so  qniokly  that  we  could  not 
kill  him. 

We  were  up  betimes  the  next  morning,  and  off  for  Bii 
Djeekdud.  At  ten  o'clock  we  entered  a  wide  valley  extending 
to  the  southern  base  of  the  mountains.  It  was  quite  over- 
grown with  busby  tufts  of  grass  and  soattering  clumps  of 
trees.  Herds  of  goats  and  sheep,  with  a  few  camels  and  don- 
keys, wore  browsing  over  its  surface,  and  I  saw  the  Arab  herds- 
men at  a  distance.  The  wells  lie  in  a  narrow  w  ly  h  t  n  by 
the  mountaiBS,  about  two  miles  east  of  the  n  t      k     We 

therefore  halted  in  the  shade  of  a  spreading  m  a  d     nt 

SaSi  and  the  guide's  brother  with  tho  water  1  1 1    k    ly 

breakfast  leisurely,  and  was  lying  on  my  b  I.  h  If  lull  d  to 
sleep  by  the  singing  of  the  wind,  when  the  Dongolese  arrived. 
He  gave  us  to  drink  from  his  fresh  supply  of  water,  and  in- 
formed us  that  the  weila  in  the  valley  were  not  good,  but  that 
there  was  a  deposit  in  the  rooks  above,  which  was  pure  and 
sweet,  I  therefore  sent  Ali  off  in  all  haste  on  one  of  my 
dromedaries,  to  have  ray  skins  filled  from  the  latter  plaoe, 
which  occasioned  a  further  delay  of  two  hours.      An   Aral) 
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family  of  tlie  small  SiiQrat  tribe,  wbich.  inlialiita  tliat  region, 
was  encamped  at  a  little  distance,  hut  did  not  venture  to 
appro  acl 

Ali  descried  the  well  as  a  vast  natural  hollow  in  tto 
porphyry  r  cL.  m  the  oentre  of  a  basin,  or  valley,  near  the  top 
of  tto  niouitai  The  water  is  held  as  in  a  tank;  it  is  from 
twenty  to  th  rtj  feet  deep,  and  as  clear  as  crystal.  The  taste 
■    dr  ■      ly  I  d  f     h      Ifll    Ik  tf    ■    f        I 

h  uld  h  t  1  th    pi  Th        11  >     f  Di    Ld  d 

b    tt  11       1        Id        th         th  ly  th     1    k     d 

p  phy  y  1  f  th  M  t  f  Th  t  1  th  th  by 
a   m  11      g      p     f     m  I      t    m  t  It  d        tw 

pl    es  lyh      d    t    t      f      dg       t       A        t  dly 

b      It        1  i  p    t    f    t  ly  de:      g  tt    wl    1      ft 

p  U  i  It  t 
Leavmg  our  halting  place,  we  journeyed  westward  through 
a  gate  of  the  mountains  into  a  broader  valley,  where  numerous 
herds  of  sheep  were  feeding.  I  saw  but  few  Arabs,  and  those 
were  mostly  children,  who  had  charge  of  the  herds.  The 
tribe  resides  principally  in  the  mountains,  on  account  of  great- 
er security  agfwiist  the  attacks  of  enemies.  The  afternoon  was 
Lot  like  all  preceding  ones,  and  my  Arabs  drank  immense 
quantities  of  water.  We  kept  on  our  course  until  five  o'clock, 
when  we  encamped  opposite  a  broad  valley,  which  broke  into 
the  mountains  at  right  angles  to  their  course.  It  was  a  wild 
spot,  and  the  iaudeeape,  barren  as  it  was,  possessed  much 
natural  beauty.  During  the  afternoon  we  loft  the  high  road  to 
Ambukol,  and  took  a  branch  track  leading  to  Merawe,  which 
lay  more  to  the  northward. 

The  nest  morning,  after  skirting  the  porphyry  range  foi 
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seviral  houra,  we  enteiej  i  iia,ir  n  vil  p'V  1  idmg  into  its 
diptlia  The  wdj  was  stony  ind  toUjjIi,  md  we  trayelled  for 
thret  hours  cjiif,tamlT  asi-ending,  up  the  diy  bed  of  a  summer 
stream  The  mountaina  roue  a  tlnusaud  feet  above  us  in 
lome  places  Near  the  ^ntianee  of  the  valley,  we  passed  an 
Aiab  wateimg  i  lirge  flDck  ot  fhoop  at  a  pool  of  green  water 
■Mhifh  la^  m  a  hollow  of  the  lockt  Attei  iscenlmg  the  pass 
foi  ncarlj  fiur  houis  we  croS8i,d  tlit  summit  iidge  and  enter- 
ed on  a  high  table  land  eight  oi  ti,n  mileo  m  length  and 
entiiely  sunounded  by  branchLS  of  the  mouatain  chain.  Tho 
plain  was  thinly  coveied  with  grass,  mimosas  and  nebbuk, 
among  whioh  a  single  oimel  was  bicwsmg  At  night  we 
leachid  fho  opposite  side,  and  encamped  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty 
Wirli  ipur  of  the  mouutams,  not  fai  fiom  a  well  which  Moham- 
med called  Bi    Abou  beiay 

During  the  night  I  was  troubled  with  a  heavy  feeling  in 
the  head,  and  found  it  almost  impossible  to  sleep.  I  arose 
with  a  sensation  of  giddiness,  which  continued  all  day.  At 
times  I  found  it  pery  difB.calt  to  maintain  my  seat  on  the 
dromedary.  It  required  a  great  effort  to  keep  my  eyes  open, 
as  the  sunshine  increased  the  symptoms.  This  condition 
affected  my  mind  in  a  singular  manner.  Past  scenes  in  my 
life  revived,  with  so  strong  an  impression  of  reality,  that  I  no 
longer  iinew  where  I  was.  The  hot,  yellow  landscape  around 
mc,  was  a  dream ;  the  cries  of  my  camel-drivers  were  fantastic 
sounds  which  my  imagination  had  conjured  up.  After  a  most 
bewildering  and  fatiguing  day,  I  drank  several  cups  of  strong 
tea,  rolled  myself  in  a  thick  cotton  quilt,  and  sweat  to  distrac- 
tion iLRlil  morning.  The  moisture  I  lost  relieved  my  head,  as 
a  shower  clears  a  sultry  sky,  and  the'  symptoms  gradually  left 
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me  Wiethor  they  were  caused  by  fcreathiag  a  ii.are  rarefied 
atmosphere, — ^for  tte  plain  waa  nearly  fifteea  hundred  feet 
above  the  Nile  level — in  a  heat  more  than  usuaDy  iatense,  or 
by  an  attack  of  that  malady  which  Klchardson  aptly  calls  tha 
"  intoiioatinn  of  the  Desert,"  I  cmnot  decide 

After  leavmg  Bir  Abou  Sei  ly,  we  continued  uur  slow  de 
scent  of  the  noitheiu  side  of  the  mountain  nnge,  by  a  wmd 
ing  valley,  following  the  diy  bed  of  i  summer  river  The 
moimtaics  weie  a  thousand  feet  high  and  Imked  m  legular 
ranges,  whii,h  hid  i  generil  north  east  and  south  west  direo 
tion  The  landbcapes  of  the  day  wete  all  exceedingly  wild 
and  pictuiesque  The  vegetation  wis  abundant  along  the 
banks  of  the  rnerbed  the  doom  palm  appcanag  oocawonally 
among  the  gio\es  of  thorn  dnd  nehbuL.  In  some  places  the 
river  had  wished  the  ]"ascs  if  the  mountains  and  laid  bue 
their  huge  strita  of  rook,  whose  round  black  misses  glitter&d 
lu  the  sunshine,  showing  the  gradual  poliah  (f  the  waves 
Towards  neon  the  pass  enlai^ed  into  a  broad  plain  sis  milea 
in  diann-tei,  tni  eutuely  bounded  by  mouutjioa  To  the  noith- 
eaat  it  opened  mf  o  another  and  lirger  j  lain  ici  jss  whose  blue 
Burfice  rose  the  pjiamidd  peiks  ii  a  highei  mjuntiin  diain 
than  I  hid  yet  seen  Some  ji  them  wi-ie  upwards  ot  two 
thousand  feet  m  height  The  scenuy  beie  was  tiuly  giond 
and  imposing  Ee\cnd  the  plain  we  pissed  mto  a  bioader 
vslley,  girdled  by  lower  hiOa  The  inei  bed,  which  we  ciossed 
from  time  to  time,  increased  m  breadth  and  showed  i  moro 
dense  vegetition  on  its  banks  We  expected  to  have  leached 
anothei  well,  but  there  w  is  no  sign  of  it  it  sunset,  and  as  I 
had  already  found  that  my  ^uide,  Mjhaiamed  knew  nothing 
of  the  road,  I  encamped  it  once 
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We  arose  ty  dajljreali,  Loping  to  reach  tlie  Nile,  Afte» 
somewliat  more  tlan  two  tours'  journey,  we  met  a  caraTan  of 
about  ttree  hundred  camels,  laden  with  hales  of  cotton  drill- 
ings, for  the  clothing  of  the  new  regimeuta  of  soldiers  then 
being  raised  in  Soadftn.  The  foremost  camels  were  a  mile 
from  Bir  Kliannik,  while  the  hindmost  were  still  drinking  at 
the  well.  The  caravan  had  Kababish  drivers  and  guides — 
wild,  long-haired,  half-naked  Arabs,  with  spears  in  their  .hands 
and  shields  of  hippopotamus  hide  oh  tteir  shoulders.  They 
told  us  we  were  still  a  day  and  a  half  from  Morawe.  We  rode 
on  to  the  well,  which  was  an  immense  pit,  dug  in  the  opea 
plain.  It  was  il  out  fifty  feet  deep  and  the  Arabs  v,  ere  obl'g 
ed  to  diaw  the  water  n  sk  na  let  do  n  w  th  ropea  The  top 
curved  nto  the  well  1  ke  a  shallow  bowl  f  m  the  eirth  eoii 
tinually  umbl  ng  down  anl  the  mo  th  of  tl  o  shaft  was  i  ro 
tected  by  t  unis  of  trees  on  wh  ch  tl  e  men  at  ol  wh  le  they 
drew  the  water  Around  the  top  were  shallow  has  ns  I  ne  1  n  th 
clay,  out  of  wh  h  the  camels  drank  The  fl  rce  Kabab  sh 
were  phout  ng  anl  gest  culit  ng  on  all  s  dea  as  we  ode  p — 
some  le  d  ng  the  ea  nels  to  ku  el  and  d  nk  some  hold  rg  the 
water-skins  aad  otbe  s  br^nd  sh  ag  then-  apeara  and  swor  la  n 
angry  content  on  Unde  the  hot  s  on  the  s  noy  jla  n  t 
was  a  p  ture  t  -uly  m  1  Af  an  n  all  ts  fe  tu  es  The  water 
had  an  na  |  d  brick  sh  ta  te  a  d  I  wis  ve  y  ^Idl  that  1 1  ad 
present  d  my  Ar  bs  from  dr  nk  ng  all  to  had  !  rou^ht  f  om 
the  porph-v  y  fo  nta  n  of  Dje  k  lud  We  watere  1  o  eamele 
however  wh  h  det  ned  us  lo  g  enough  to  see  a  fi  1 1  be 
tween  two  of  the  Kalab  si  g(  1  s  There  we  e  so  n  iny 
persons  to  nterfe  e  that  iie  the  uld  cju  e  the  othe  but 
the  wh  1        0  p  of  act       a  d   s   nj  ith  ze  s    st    ggl  ng  ob 
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tLe  bi'iut  of  tlie  well,  came  near  being  precipitated  to  tli« 
bottom. 

Our  road  now  turned  to  tlie  north,  through,  a  gap  in  iha 
low  hills  and  over  a  traot  of  burnt,  barren,  rolling  wastes  of 
white  sacd  and  gravel  Towards  evening  we  eame  again,  to 
the  rlvcr-bed,  here  broad  and  shallow.  This  part  of  thi  Dcseit 
is  inhabited  by  the  SaOrat  and  Huni  tribes,  and  we  saw  laige 
herds  of  sheep  and  goats  wherever  the  halfeh  grass  •ibounded 
At  sunset  there  were  no  signs  of  the  Nile,  so  I  had  the  tent 
pitebed  in  the  middle  of  the  dry  river-cbannel.  In  fiont  of 
us,  on  a  low  mound,  the  red  wails  of  a  ruined  building  shone 
in  the  last  rays  of  the  sun. 

The  nozt  day— the  eightb  since  leaving  El  Metemmi — was 
intensely  hot  and  sultry,  without  a  breath  of  air  stiirmg 
While  walking  towards  the  ruius,  I  came  upon  two  heids  of 
gazelles,  so  tame  that  I  approached  witHn  thirty  yards,  and 
could  plainly  see  the  expression  of  surprise  and  curiOoity  in 
their  dark  eyes.  When  I  came  too  near,  they  would  bleat  hke 
1  mb    b  u   1    w  y     bttl    d  t  d  th  n   t  j     g  The 

b    U  U5  wh    h     t    d     n  til      t     y    1  p      f      h  11  was    u 
itdlwthl  wll      n        lljdtd      ultn       Th 

f  md  t   n  t,  ab  ut      s  f   t  ah    e  th      a  th  t 

ab       wh   h  ti    w  11  f  1      k  d  w  th     tl  n  co  t  n 

of  cement.  The  building  is  about  eighty  feet  in  length  by 
forty  in  breadth,  but  the  walls  which  remain  are  not  more  than 
twenty  feet  high.  It  is  believed  to  have  been  an  ancient  Cop- 
tic monastery,  and  probably  dat«s  from  the  earlier  ages  of 
Christianity.  The  ruins  of  other  houses,  built  of  loose  stones, 
surround  the  principal  edifice,  which  was  ondoubtedly  a  church; 
and  the  ground  ai-ound  ia  strewn  witt  fragments  of  burnt  brick 
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and  pottery.  There  is  a  churcliyard  near  at  tand,  witb 
tombstones  whicli  contain  inscriptions  l)oth.  in.  G-reek  and 
Coptic. 

We  rode  slowly  down  tke  Iroad  river-bed,  wbioli  gradually 
widened,  and  after  two  or  tbree  lioiira  saw  far  in  advance  a  line 
of  red,  glowing  sand-tills,  whict  I  knew  could  not  be  on  tbe 
southern  side  of  the  Nile.  Still  we  went  on,  under  the  clear, 
hot  sky,  the  valley  widening  into  a  plain  the  while,  and  I 
songiit  anxiously  for  some  sign  that  the  weary  Desert  was 
crossed.  Finally,  I  aiw,  above  the  endless  clusters  of  thorns, 
a  lino  of  daiker,  iidiei  gieen,  fai  away  m  the  burning  distance, 
and  knew  it  to  be  i  grove  of  ddte-pdltns — the  glonoui  signal 
of  the  NUe.  This  put  new  life  into  me,  md  thencefoitt  I  felt 
tbe  scorching  hea,t  no  longer  To  the  north,  beyond  the 
palms,  appeared  an  isohted  mount  iin  of  singular  foim — the 
summit  being  flat  and  tbe  sides  ilmost  pcrpendiculdi  It  mu&t 
be  Djebel  Berkel  I  thought  and  I  told  Mohammed  so,  but  he 
said  it  was  not,  Ju^t  then  I  saw  an  Arab  heidsmiu  among 
tto  thorns  and  called  out  to  him  to  !know  the  name  of  the 
mountain.  "  Djebel  Beikel,"  said  he  He  then  acccsted  Mo- 
bammed  :  "Where  are  yon  goiag?"  "  To  Merawe."  "Are 
you  the  guido  ?"  be  again  inc[uired,  bursting  into  a  loud  laugh. 
"  You  are  a  fine  guide ;  tliere  is  Merawo  I "  pointing  in  a  di- 
rection very  different  from  that  we  were  going.  This  complet- 
ed the  old  fellow's  discomfiture.  We  were  still  five  or  six 
miles  distant  from  the  river  and  took  a  random  path  over  the 
plain,  in  the  direction  indicated  by  tbe  herdsman.  The  palms 
rose  higher  and  showed  a  richer  foliage ;  mud  walls  appeared 
in  their  shade,  and  a  tall  minaret  on  the  opposite  bank  of  ths 
river  pointed  out  the  location  of  the  town.     I  rode  down  out 
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of  the  drear,  tot  sand — the  sea  where  I  had  been  drifting  for 
eeren  wearisome  days — to  the  little  village  of  Ahdom,  emhow 
ered  in  a  paradise  of  green  ;  palms  above,  dazzling  wheat-fielda 
dark  cotton-fields  and  hlosaoming  beans  below.  A  blessed 
resting-place  ! 
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CHAPTER    XXXIII. 


— Tbt  Temples  of  Nuiiats— Aaoent  of  tba 
Huil  Foijnr]— Tbc  Pyramlih— Tlio  Governor  of  Meiswe— A  Sea 
The  Bhekh  und  I— Tbe  Govotnor  Dines  with  me— Ruins  of  Uh 
A  TfliK  sboat  Keliglons— Engaging  Camels  Bir  Waill-IIilfi— Tli 


-Etbioplun  Pnnornmo— Lc 


Abd3m,  the  friendly  hayen  into  which  I  had  drifted  after  an 
eight  days'  voyage  in  the  fiery  sea  of  the  Desert,  is  a  village 
on  the  eastern  hank-  of  the  Nile,  which,  after  passing  Abou- 
Hammed,  flows  to  the  sou'h-weat  and  south  untiU  it  reaches 
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tlie  frontier  of  DoDgoIa.  On  the  opposite  bank  is  Mirawe,  the 
former  capital  of  Dar  Shygheea,  which  must  not  be  confounded 
irith  the  ancient  Meroe,  tlie  ruina  of  wLich,  near  Shcndy,  I 
have  already  describei^.  True,  the  identity  of  the  names  at 
first  decoived  antiquarians,  who  supposed  the  temples  and  pyra- 
mids in  this  neighborhood  to  have  belonged  to  the  capital  of 
the  old  Hierarchy  of  Meroii ;  but  it  is  now  satisfactorily  estab- 
lished that  they  mark  the  site  of  Napata,  the  capital  of  Ethio- 
pia up  to  the  time  of  the  Ctesars.  It  was  the  limit  of  the  cele- 
hrated  expedition  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  under  Petronius. 
Djebol  Berkel,  at  whose  base  the  principal  remains  are  fonnd, 
is  in  lat,  IS"  35'j  or  thereabouts. 

I  was  welcomed  to  Abdum  by  the  Shekh  or  holy  man  of 
the  place,  who  met  me  on  the  verge  of  the  Desert,  and  con- 
ducted me  to  the  best  of  his  two  houses,  Shi 
Ab  1  Bj  I-  1  (M  h  mm  d  th  SI  f  th  M  t  )  i 
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Dnniantl J- colored  palm  blades.  Paney  yesaek  of  baked  slay, 
baskets,  ostricli  eggs,  and  otLer  ornaments  were  suspended 
from  the  roof  in  slinga  of  palm  fibre,  and  a  very  large  whits 
mat  covered  half  the  floor.  Hero  my  bed  was  laid,  and  my 
camp-stool,  placed  in  front  of  it,  formed  a  table.  The  Shekh, 
who  was  with  me  nearly  all  the  time  of  my  stay,  sat  on  the 
ftoor  in  front  of  me,  and  never  entered  or  departed  from  the 
house,  without  saying  " BisrmMahi"  ("  in  the  name  of  God"), 
as  he  crossed  the  threshold.  Outside  of  the  door  was  a  broad 
divan,  running  along  the  north  aide  of  the  house.  It  therefore 
pointed  towards  Mecca  and  was  a  most  agreeable  praying-plaee 
for  the  holy  man.  On  my  arrival,  after  first  having  taken  a 
bath  in  the  Nile,  I  sat  there  the  rest  of  the  day,  tasting  the 
luxury  of  coolness  and  shade,  and  steeping  my  eyes  in  the  balm 
of  refreshing  colors,  A  clump  of  some  twenty  date-trees  grew 
in  front  of  the  door,  throwing  over  ue  a  gorgeous  canopy  of 
leaves,  ii'ields  of  wheat  in  head,  waist-deep,  surrounded  the 
house,  insulating  it  in  a  sea  of  greenness,  over  which  I  saw  the 
bills  of  the  Desert,  no  longer  terrible,  but  soft  and  fair  and 
far  as  clouds  smouldering  in  the  roseate  fires  of  an  Eastern 

Very  early  the  next  morning  the  Shekh  and  his  sons  and 
their  aases  were  in  readiness  to  accompany  me  to  Djebel  Berke!. 
We  walked  down  between  the  Shekh's  gardens  to  the  Nile, 
where  the  ferry-boat  was  waiting  to  convey  ua  across,  I  was 
enchanted  with  the  picture  which  the  shores  presented.  The 
flir  was  filled  with  a  light,  silvery  vapor  (a  oharacteriatio  of 
sultry  weather  in  Africa),  softening  the  deep,  rich  color  of  the 
landscape.  The  eastern  bank  was  one  bower  of  palms,  stand- 
ing motionless,  in  perfeet  groups,  above  the  long,  sloping  bank? 
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of  beans  in  bloBSom.  Such  grace  and  glory,  such  silenoe  and 
repose,  I  thought  I  had  never  before  seen  in  the  vegetable 
world.  Opposite,  the  ruined  palaces  of  the  old  Shjgheean 
Kings  and  the  mud  and  stone  hovels  of  modern  Merawe  rose 
in  picturesque  piles  above  the  river  bank  and  below  the  red 
sandstone  bluff's  of  the  Nubian-  Desert,  which  overhung  them 
and  poured  the  sand  through  deep  rents  and  fissures  upon  their 
very  roofs.  The  mosque,  with  a  tall,  circular  minaret,  stood 
embowered  in  a  garden  of  date-palms,  under  one  of  the  highest 
bluff's,  TJp  the  river,  which  stretuhed  glittering  into  the  dis- 
tance, the  forest  of  trees  abut  out  the  view  of  the  Desert,  ex- 
cept Djebel  Berkel,  which  stood  high  and  grand  above  them, 
the  morning  painting  its  surface  with  red  lights  and  purple 
shadows.  Over  the  misty  horizon  of  the  river  rose  a  single 
conical  peak,  far  away.  The  sky  was  a  pale,  sleepy  blue,  and 
all  that  I  saw  seemed  beautiful  dream-pictures— eveiy  where 
grace,  beauty,  splendor  of  coloring,  steeped  in  Elysiau  repose. 
It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  glory  of  that  passage  across  the 
river.     It  paid  me  for  all  the  hardships  of  the  Desert. 

When  we  touched  the  other  shore  and  mounted  the  little 
donkeys  we  had  taken  across  with  us,  the  ideal  oharaijter  of 
the  scene  disappeared,  but  left  a  reality  picturesipie  and  poetia 
enough.  The  beasts  were  without  bridles,  and  were  only  fur- 
nished  with  sinall  wooden  saddles,  without  girths  or  stirrups. 
One  WJ.S  obliged  to  kucp  bis  poise,  and  leave  the  rest  to  the 
donkey,  who,  however,  suffered  himself  to  be  guided  by  strik- 
ing the  side  of  his  neok.  We  rode  under  a  cluster  of  ruined 
stone  buildings,  one  of  which  occupied  considerable  space,  ris- 
ing pylon-like,  to  the  height  of  thirty  feet.  The  Shekh  in. 
formed  me  that  it  had  been  the  palace  of  a  Shyglieean  king,  be 
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forG  the  Turks  got  possessioa  of  tie  eountiy.  It  was  whollj 
dilapidated,  but  a  few  Arab  families  were  living  in  tlie  stom 
dwellings  wliich.  surround  it.  These  clusters  of  shattered 
buiidiHgs  extend  for  more  than  a  mile  along  the  river,  and  ara 
all  now  knowa  as  Merawe.  Our  road  led  between  fields  of 
ripening  wheat,  rolling  in.  green  billows  before  the  breeze,  on 
one  side,  and  on  the  other,  not  more  than  three  yards  distant, 
the  naked  sand  t       w  11     f  th    D       t  wL  bl  1     f     a. 
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discerned  at  the  base  of  the  mountain  eeveral  isolated  piUara 
the  stone-piles  of  ruined  pylons,  and  other  remains  of  temples. 
The  first  we  reached  was  it  the  south  ea'*tei!i  cnjncr  of  thu 
mountam  Amid  heaps  uf  sandstme  blo(,ks  and  diijointed 
segments  of  pillars,  five  columns  of  an  exceedingly  old  foim 
still  print  out  the  court  of  a  temple,  whose  ad^ti  aie  hewn 
witbin  m  the  mountain  They  are  not  moie  than  ten  feet 
high  and  three  in  diameter,  cin-ular,  and  without  capital  or 
abacus,  unless  a  laiger  block,  rudely  aonlptured  with  the  out 
lines  of  a  Typhon  bead  may  be  considered  as  such  The 
dnoiwiy  1^  hurled  down  and  defaced,  but  the  ciitouches  of 
kin^s  may  stdl  be  tractd  on  the  fia^ments  Iheie  are  thiee 
^.hambers  in  the  roct,  the  walls  of  which  aio  covered  with 
Bculptuiea,  fti  the  most  part  representing  the  Egyptian  divini 
tiLS  The  temple  wis  probably  dediuited  to  Typhon,  or  the 
Evil  Pimciple  a*)  one  of  the  columns  is  still  faced  with  a 
eaiyatid  of  the  short,  plump,  bigmoutiicd  and  bat  eirel  figure, 
which  Jsewbcie  rejresents  him  Ovei  tho  entiance  is  the 
ticied  wingod  globe,  ind  the  teiling  show?  thp  maiks  of  bnl 
1  ant  coloimg  Tke  temple  is  not  lemarkable  for  its  ari.lutec 
tme,  and  can  iily  be  mtnesting  m  -m  antiL[uanan  point  of 
view  Itbeaiu^ome  lesernblancu  m  its  general  style  to  the 
Ten  J  1l  I  ilaee  of  froor  ich,  at  Thebes 

The  eastern  base  of  the  mount  im  which  fronts  the  Ndi_, 
IS  strewn  with  hewn  blocks,  fiasjments  ot  capitals  immeuia 
massis  of  daik  bluish  giay  gianite,  and  rthi,i  i  mains  which 
piove  that  a  Uige  and  magnifl.i,ent  temple  once  stood  there 
The  ei<.iTations  mide  by  Lep^ius  and  others  ha?e  uncovered 
the  substructions  sufficienth  to  show  the  general  plan  of  two 
buildmira      The  mim  temple  wis  if  tJiP  north  eastern  curner 
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of  tHe  mountain,  under  tlio  highest  point  of  its  perpend icnlai 
orags.  The  remains  of  its  small  propjlons  stand  in  advaacO: 
ahout  two  hundred  yarda  from  the  rock,  going  towards  which, 
you  cliuih  tlie  mound  formed  hy  the  lums  of  a  lirge  pylcn,  at 
the  fuot  of  which  aie  two  colo^sil  ra,m  headed  sphmses  of  hluc 
granite,  buried  to  their  neeks  in  the  sind  Beyond  this  la  a 
portico  and  pillared  (.ouit  followed  b>  other  cuuits  and  labj 
nnths  of  (hambei?  SevciaJ  laij,'e  hiocks  of  granito  all  moro 
or  leas  broken  and  defaced  he  on  the  surf  tee  or  hilf  quarried 
from  the  lubbibh  They  ire  very  finely  piliahed  and  uint'im 
flguies  of  king-,  oTidently  arranged  m  genealogitil  ordtr,  each 
accompanied  with  hns  name  The  shekh  had  a  gieat  deal  to 
tell  me  of  the  Fianks,  who  dug  up  ill  the  jloci.,  and  set  the 
people  to  work  at  hauliug  away  the  lions  <ind  lama,  which  they 
carried  off  in  ships  I  looked  in  yam  fii  the  celcbiated  pedes 
tal ;  it  has  probably  become  the  spoil  of  Lepsius 

■While  taking  asketch  of  the  niouitiin  fiom  the  cj stem 
side,  I  found  the  boat  almost  insupportable  The  shekh  look 
ed  over  my  shoulder  all  the  time,  and  at  the  end  pronounced 
it  ternain — "perfect."  I  then  pnposed  climbing  the  moim 
ta'n,  as  be  had  said  one  could  see  the  whole  wtrld  fiom  the 
top.  He  was  bound  to  go  withme  wheieior  I  went,  but  shiatik 
from  climbing  El  Berkel.  It  would  lequ  re  two  hours,  he 
said,  to  go  up.  After  eating  a  shoe  ot  watermeloa  m  the 
shade  of  one  of  the  pillars,  I  took  off  my  jacket  and  stirted 
alone,  and  very  soon  he  was  at  my  side,  panting  and  sweating 
with  the  exertion.  We  began  at  the  joint  mo?t  easy  if  a^:,Lnt 
vet  found  it  toilsome  enough.  After  pi^fsmg  the  loose  flag 
ments  which  lie  scattered  around  the  base,  we  came  upjn  a 
steep  slope  of  sliding  sand  and  stones,  U  wn  fiom  the  destit 
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We  sank  in  this  nearly  to  the  knees,  and  slid  backward  at  eaoi 
step  at  least  half  as  far  as  we  had  stepped  forward.  We  were 
obliged  to  rest  every  threo  or  four  steps,  and  take  breath, 
moistening  the  sand  meanwhile  with  a  rain  of  sweat-dropa, 
"  Surely  there  is  no  other  mountain  in  the  world  so  high  aa 
this,"  said  the  shekh,  and  I  was  ready  to  agree  with  bim.  At 
last  wo  reached  the  top,  a  nearly  level  space  of  about  ten  acrea 
There  was  a  pleasant  breeze  here,  bat  the  Ethiopian  world 
below  was  dozing  in  an  atmosphere  of  blue  heat.  There  waa 
too  miwb  vapor  in  the  air  to  see  the  farthest  objects  distinctly, 
and  the  pyramids  of  Noori,  further  up  the  river,  on  its  eaatern 
bank,  were  not  visible.  Tho  Nile  liy  curved  m  the  middle  of 
the  picture  like  a  flood  of  molten  glass,  on  either  side  its 
palmy  "knots  of  parad  a  "  th  n  th  nheit  fieUs,  lying  like 
slabs  of  emerald  against  th  t  wny  nda,  that  rolled  ixx  liot 
drifts  and  waves  and  long  d  y  w  11  t  the  hoiiKon  north  and 
south,  broken  Iiere  and  th  by  th  j  gged  porphyry  peaks. 
Before  me,  to  the  soufh  t  w  tl  rugged  hills  of  the 
Beyooda ;  behind  me,  to  the  north  and  west,  the  burning  wil- 
derness of  tho  Groat  Nubian  Desert. 

As  I  sought  for  my  glass,  to  see  the  view  more  distinctly, 
I  became  aware  that  I  had  lost  my  pocket-book  on  the  way  up, 
Aa  it  contaiiied  some  money  and  all  my  keys,  I  was  not  a 
little  troubled,  and  mentioned  my  loss  to  Shekh  Mohammed. 
Wo  immediately  returned  in  search  of  it,  sliding  down  the 
sand  and  feeling  with  our  hands  and  feet  therein.  We  had 
made  moro  than  half  the  descent,  and  I  began  to  consider  the 
search  hopeless,  when  the  shekh,  who  was  a  little  in  advance, 
cried  out:  "  0  Sidi !  God  be  praised  !  God  be  praised  1"  He 
saw  the  corner  sticking  out  of  the  sand,  took  it  up,  kissed  ii, 
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and  laid  it  on  one  eye,  while  he  knelt  with  his  old  head  turned 
up,  that  I  might  take  it  off.  I  tied  it  securely  in  a  corner  of  my 
t  wl  d  w  1  d  t  th  h  tt  m  wh  we  found  Aohmet  and 
f  h  e  projecting  cliff,  with 
1 
ly  fh  py  amids  remained  to  bo 
main  group  is  about  a 
the  ridge  of  a  'i'lnd  hill 
\}  t  and  the  found  itiona  of 
ly  m  lar  to  thoie  of  the  leil 
t  hamber  on  the  eastern 

b  1  f  sandstjue  blocks,  only 
3  covered  with  a  hem  tr  mould 
are  couves  On  all  of  thtm  the 
last  eight  or  ten  courses  next  the  top  have  been  smncthcd  to 
follow  the  elope  'of  the  side  It  wa,a  no  doubt  intended  to 
finish  them  all  in  this  manner  One  of  them  ba'5  also  the  coi 
ner  moulding  rounded,  so  a,b  to  foim  a  scroll,  like  that  on  tho 
cornice  of  many  of  the  Egyptian  temples.  They  are  not  more 
than  fifty  feet  in  height,  with  very  narrow  bases.  One  of 
them,  indeed,  seems  to  be  the  connecting  link  between  the 
pyramid  and  the  obelisk.  Nearer  the  river  is  an  older  pyra- 
mid, though  no  regulai;  courses  of  stone  are  to  be  seen  any 
longer.  These  sepulchral  remains,  however,  are  mweh  inferior 
to  those  of  Merofi, 

The  oldest  names  found  at  Napata  are  those  of  Amenoph 
m.  and  Remeses  11.  (1630  B.  C.  and  !400  B.  C.)  both  of 
whom  subjected  Nubia  to  their  rule.  The  remains  of  Ethi- 
opian art,  however,  go  no  further  than  King  Tirkaka,  730  E, 
0. — the  Ethiopian  monarch,  who,  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah, 
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marched  into  Palestine  to  meet  Sennaclierili,  King  of  AaajriA 
Napata,  tterefore,  occupiea  an  intermediate  place  in  history 
hotween  Thehea  and  Meroo,  showing  the  gradual  southward 
progress  of  Egyptian  art  ani  oirllization.  It  is  a  curious  fact 
that  the  old  roligion  of  Egjpt  shouH  ha\a  been  h  ro  met  face 
to  face,  and  oyerthrown,  hy  Chr  st  an  ty  which  sta  t  iig  n  the 
mountains  of  Ahyssmia,  followed  the  ouiae  f  the  N  le  no  th 
ward.  In  the  sixth  centu  y  of  o  ir  era  Ethiop  a  and  Nub  ■» 
were  converted  to  Ch  tantyanl  roma  d  thus  lont  1  the 
fourteenth  century  when  they  felt  beneath  the  swo  d  of  Islam. 

We  rode  hack  to  th  t  wn  on  om  nneiay  donkey  saddles 
As  I  wanted  small  money  the  shekh.  p  opose  1  n  y  call  ng  on 
Aehmedar  Kashif,  the  Governor  of  Merawe  and  Ambnliol,  and 
asking  him  to  change  me  some  medjids.  We  accordingly  rode 
under  the  imposing  stone  piles  of  the  old  kings  to  the  residenee 
of  the  Kishif,  I  tfio-story  mud  housL  with  a  poitico  in  fiont, 
coveied  with  mattmg  It  na«  the  day  foi  the  people  of  the 
neighboihooJ  to  pay  their  tulbek,  or  tas,  and  sjme  of  his 
offioeis  weie  seated  on  the  ground  m  the  ahnde  settling  this 
business  with  a  crowd  if  Arabs  I  went  up  stairs  to  the 
divan,  and  found  the  Kaahif  rolling  himself  m  his  shawl  for 
dinner,  which  his  sKvei  hai  lust  biought  up  He  received 
me  cordially,  and  I  *ook  my  scat  beside  him  on  the  floor  ajd 
diDped  my  fingers  into  the  vaiiius  dishes  There  was  a  pan 
of  baked  fish,  which  vias  eioellent,  after  which  came  a  tray  of 
swilet  wattrmelon  slices  coffee  pipes  and  lastly  a  cup  of  hot 
sngji  ejiup  He  readily  promised  to  change  me  the  money, 
and  afterwaids  accepted  my  invitation  to  dinner. 

I  stayed  an  hour  longer,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  witness- 
ing some  remarkable  scenes.     A  woman  came  in  to  complain 
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of  her  liusbaod  wlii  had  manieil  an  tter  «  man  Itaviug  liel 
witli  one  chil  1  bte  iiid  i  f,nw  tt  tier  own  wijicli  he  had 
foKibly  taken  and  given  to  his  new  wife  The  Kiahif  listen 
cd  to  her  at  ry  and  then  detachmg  hit  seal  fiom  his  button- 
1  le  fjive  it  to  an  attendant  as  i  summons  whioh  the  delin- 
quent daie  not  disobey  A  companj  of  men  afterwards  came 
to  ^dJuBt  some  dispute  about  i  water  mill  They  spoke  so  fast 
and  n  such  i,  ■violent  a,nd  excited  manner  that  I  eould  not 
oompiehenl  the  nature  of  the  quarrel  but  the  group  they 
mide  was  most  lemarkable  Thej  leaned  forwaid  with  flash- 
ing teeth  ind  eyei  holding  tho  folds  of  the  r  long  mantles  with 
one  hani  while  they  dished  and  hurLd  the  thor  in  the  air, 
in  the  yi  lenco  t  their  contention  One  would  sippose  that 
the;  m  I  t  iU  perish  the  nest  instant  by  spoataneons  combus- 
tion The  Ivishif  WIS  (.almnoss  it'self  all  the  while,  and  after 
getting  the  particulars — a  feat  whi  hi:,  nsidered  marvellous — 
yuietly  gave  his  decisi  n  Some  f  f  the  paity  piotested  against 
it,  wheieupon  he  listened  attentively  lut  finding  no  reason  to 
change  his  judgment  repeated  it  Still  the  Arabs  sci'eamed 
and  gesticulated      He  ejaculated  tni  hee  '  (    get  away ! ")  in  a 
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milk  and  vegetables,  and  set  tia  whole  available  force  to  work 
Meanwhile  the  sLekh  and  I  sat  on  tlie  divan  outside  the  door 
and  exchanged  compliments.  He  sold  me  a  sword  from 
Bomou,  which  he  had  purchased  from  an  Arab  merchant  who 
tad  worn  it  to  Mecca.  He  told  me  he  considered  me  as  his 
two  ejes,  and  would  give  me  one  of  his  sons,  if  I  desired, 
Then  he  rendered  me  an  account  of  his  family,  occasionally 
pointing  out  the  members  thereof,  as  they  passed  to  and  fro 
among  the  palms.  He  asked  mo  how  many  children  I  had,  and 
I  was  obliged  to  confess  myself  wholly  his  inferior  in  this 
respect,  "God  grant,"  said  he,  "that  when  you  go  back  to 
your  own  country,  yon  may  have  many  sons,  just  like  that 
one  "  pointing  to  a  naked  Cupidon  of  four  years  old  of  a  rich 
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Dinner  was  ready  at  sunset,  the  appointed  time,  but  the 
Kashif  did  not  come.  I  waited  one  tour,  two  houvs ;  still  lie 
oame  not.  Tli>r 'upon  I  invited  Aehmet  and  the  eh&kh  and 
we  made  a  11    t  d  Turk  h    tyl       It  w      i    t 

over,  andlw       tthd      twthtjkt        tb      h 
jojingmjpp     wh  b      d  th    f     jm  g    g        th 

river  belo         d  ft    w    d    th    I     b  t    pp       d   t  tb 

door.      Hpl  1\        bbdb  pi        b 

divan.     Ibdd  dg  dttdth     difib      t 

encourage  Iimbttpp        Itbthbd      tb  bit 

keep  bis  pp  t  te  1  ^  11  I  d  d  1  St  11  b  t 
enough  to      t    fy  m    tb  t  h       1   b  d  my  d  b  d    ft 

wards  dra  kbbtfg         d  tbortgt 

He  bad  tb  f  tt     d     t  1  w  th  b  m      m        B    b 

merchant,  wh    b  d  1  t  ly  1  Kb    t    m      I  p     1      d  my 

sketch-book       dmj  1      tmhdtb        mp    y  t      three 

hours.     Ibji       Itb  bkfSbkp  m  ws, 

which  I  h   li       b      d       St    tf    1        \.  Th    I    t         f 

Shakapere  gave  the  Kashif  and  abekh  great  delight,  and  the 
former  considered  the  hove!  in  which  the  poet  was  born,  "  very 
grand,"  The  church  in  Stratford  they  thought  a  marvellous 
building,  and  the  merchant  confessed  that  it  was  gi'Cater  than 
Lattif  Pasha's  palace  in  Khartoum,  which  he  bad  supposed  to 
be  the  finest  building  in  the  world. 

The  next  morning  the  shekh  proposed  going  with  me  to 
the  remains  of  a  temple,  half  an  hour  distant,  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  river ;  the  place,  be  said,  where  the  people  found 
the  little  images,  agates  and  acarabei,  which  they  brought  to 
me  in  great  ijuantities.  After  walking  a  mile  and  a  half  over 
the  Bands,  which  hare  here  crowded  the  vegetation  to  the  pery 
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water's  edge,  we  came  to  a  broad  mound  of  st  mes,  iirolion 
bi-icks  and  pottery,  witli  a  foundation  wail  of  heavy  Uiiieatmic 
blocks,  along  tlie  westera  side.  There  were  tracaa  of  doors 
and  niches,  and  on  the  summit  of  the  mound  the  pedestals  of 
columns  similar  to  those  of  ID!  Bcrkel.  From  this  place  com^ 
mcnoed  a  waste  of  ruins,  cstondiiig  for  nearly  two  miles  to- 
wards tho  north-west,  while  the  breadth,  from  east,  to  west, 
W38  about  eq^ual.  For  the  most  part,  the  buildings  were  en- 
tirely concealed  by  the  sand,  which  waa  filled  with  fragments 
of  pottery  and  glass,  and  with  shining  pebbles  of  jasper,  agate 
and  chalcedony.  Half  a  mile  further,  we  struck  on  another 
niouud,  of  greater  extent,  though  the  buildings  were  entirely 
11  th  tl  earth.  The  foundations  of  pillars  were  abun- 
d  nt  d  f  ments  of  circular  limestone  blocks  lay  crumbling 
t    [  n  the  rubbish.     The  most  interesting  object  was  a 

mut  ltd  flgu  e  of  blue  granite,  of  which  only  a  huge  pair  of 
w  f,  uld  b  recognized.  The  shekh  said  that  all  the  Frank 
travellers  who  came  theie  btoke  off  a  j  ie(,e  and  a  i  ed  it  away 
with  them  I  did  not  follow  the  r  etanpk  lowuds  the 
iivei  weio  many  lemijns  of  ciude  1  rick  wills  and  the  gr  und 
wis  atienn  with  p  eces  of  excellent  hird  bunt  bucks  The 
aand  evidently  co  iccals  maiij  mtcrcfting  objects  I  saw  in 
one  plaoe  where  it  hid  fillen  in  the  ent  met,  to  i  chimber, 
whoUy  bebw  the  s  ufice  Xhe  \i  iha  weie  it  work  m  vaiioua 
f  irts  f  the  plain  dif,gug  m  tie  sand  which  they  filled  in 
baskets  md  cam  d  iway  on  donkeja  ihe  shekh  said  it  con- 
tained salt  and  was  veiy  o-ood  to  make  wheat  giow  whensfe  I 
infeired  that  the  eiilh  is  ml  ous  "We  wall  ed  foi  in  Lcur  oi; 
two  ovei  liie  rums  finding  eveiywhere  the  c\  d  nee  that  a 
large  capital  had  once  slood  on  the  spot      The  bits  ot  water- 
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jars  which  wf  picked  up  were  frequently  paiuted  and  gkzfcl 
with  mucli  still.  The  soil  was  iu  many  places  wholly  toinpos- 
ed  of  the  debris  uf  the  former  dwellings.  This  was,  without 
doubt,  tho  ancient  Napata,  of  which  Djebel  Berkel  was  only 
the  Hecropolis.  Napata  must  have  been  one  of  the  greatest 
cities  iif  Ancient  Africa,  after  Thebes,  Memphis  and  Carthage. 
I  felt  a  peculiar  interest  iu  wandering  over  the  site  of  that 
hatf.forgottea  capital,  whereof  the  ancient  historians  knew  lit- 
tle more  than  we.  That  so  little  is  said  by  them  in  relation  to 
it  is  somewhat  surprising,  notwithstanding  its  distance  from 
the  Roman  frontier. 

In  the  afternoon,  Achmet,  with  great  exertion,  hacked  by 
all  the  influence  of  the  Kashif,  succeeded  in  obtaining  ten  pias- 
tres worth  of  bread.  The  latter  sent  me  the  shekh  of  the 
camels,  who  famished  me  with  three  animals  and  three  men, 
to  Wadi  Haifa,  at  ninety-five  piastres  apiece.  They  were  to 
accompany  my  caravan  to  Ambukol,  on  the  Congolese  frontier 
where  the  camels  from  Khartoum  were  to  be  discharged.  I 
spent  the  rest  of  the  day  talking  with  the  shekh  on  religions 
matters.  He  gave  me  the  history  of  Christ,  in  retam  for 
which  I  related  to  him  that  of  the  Soul  of  Mahomet,  from  one 
hundred  and  ten  thousand  years  before  the  Creation  of  the 
World,  until  hia  birth,  according  to  the  Arab  Chronicles. 
This  quite  overcame  him.  He  seized  mj  hand  aud  kissed  it 
with  fervor,  acknowledging  me  as  the  more  holy  man  of  the 
two.  He  said  he  had  read  the  Books  of  Moses,  the  Psalms  of 
David  and  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  but  liked  David  best,  whose 
words  flowed  like  the  smmd  of  the  z-wmarra,  or  Arab  flute. 
To  illustrate  it,  he  chanted  one  of  the  Psalms  in  a  series  of  not 
unmusical  cadences.     He  then  undertook  to  repeat  the  ninety" 
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attributes  of  God,  and  thought  he  succeeded,  but  I  noticed 
that  several  of  the  epithets  were  repeated  more  than  once. 

The  north  wmd  increased  during  the  afternoon,  and  towards 
night  blew  a  very  gale.  The  sand  came  in  through  the  door 
in  such  quantities  that  I  was  obliged  to  move  my  bed  to  a 
more  sheltered  part  of  my  house.  Numbers  of  huge  black 
beetles,  as  hard  and  heavy  as  grape-shot,  were  dislodged  from 
their  holes  and  dropped  around  me  with  suoh  loud  raps  that  1 
was  scarcely  able  to  sleep.  The  sky  was  dull  and  dark,  hardly 
a  star  to  be  seen,  and  the  wind  roared  in  the  palms  like  a 
November  gale  let  loose  among  the  boughs  of  a  Northern 
forest.  It  was  a  grand  roar,  drowning  the  sharp  rustle  of  the 
leaves  when  lightly  stirred,  and  rocked  my  fancies  as  glorious- 
ly as  the  pine.  In  another  country  than  Africa,  I  should  have 
predicted  rain,  hail,  equinoctial  storms,  or  something  of  the 
kind,  but  there  I  went  to  sleep  with  a  positive  certainty  of 
sunshine  on  the  morrow. 

I  was  up  at  dawn,  and  had  breakfast  by  sunrise ;  neverthe- 
less, we  were  obliged  to  wait  a  long  while  for  the  camels,  or 
rather  the  pestiferous  Kahabish  who  went  after  them.  The 
new  men  and  camels  were  in  readinees,  as  the  oamel-shekh 
came  over  the  river  to  see  that  all  was  rights  The  Kashif  sent 
me  a  fine  black  ram,  aa  provision  for  the  journey.  Finally, 
towards  eight  o'clock,' every  thing  was  in  order  and  my  cara- 
van began  to  move.  I  felt  real  regret  at  leaving  the  pleasant 
spot,  especially  the  beautiful  bower  of  palms  at  the  door  of  my 
house.  When  my  effects  had  been  taken  out,  tho  shekh  called 
his  oldest  son  Saad,  his  wife  Fatima,  and  their  two  young  sons, 
to  make  their  salaams.  Thoy  all  kissed  my  hand,  and  I  then 
gave  the  old  man  and  Saad  my  backsheesh  for  their  serviocs. 
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The  stielih  took  the  two  gold  mcdjids  readily,  witliout  any 
hypocritical  show  of  reluctance,  and  lifted  my  hand  to  his  lipa 
and  forehead.  When  all  was  ready,  he  repeated  the  Fatka, 
or  opening  paragraph  of  the  Koran,  as  each  camel  rose  from 
its  knees,  in  order  to  secure  the  blessing  of  Allah  upon  our 
journey.  He  then  took  me  in  his  arms,  kissed  both  my  cheeks, 
and  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  stood  showering  pious  phrases  after 
me,  till  I  was  out  of  hearing.  With  no  more  vanity  or  self- 
ishness than  is  natural  to  an  Arab,  Shekh  Mohammed  Abd 
e'-Djebil  had  many  excellent  c[ualitiea,  and  there  are  few  of 
my  Central  African  acquaintances  whom  I  would  rather   sea 
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CHAPTER     XXXIV. 


ieoriheConntrr— Korll— TiiB  Town  of  Ambukol— Tlie  Csrsvai 
L  Fiery  Klde— We  reseh  Eflnlbe-An  JliumliiBtcd  Landsoaps— . 
an  Agriculture— Old  Dongola— Tlio  Palacc-Mosane  of  the  Hut™ 
om  of  Deaolatlon— The  Old  atj— Nubian  Gradtude—Anotlicr  S 
eiay  Journey— The  Approaoli  to  Ilaudfllt— A  Houbo  of  Doubtful  C 
uafea-Joimiey  to  El  Ordee  (New  Dongolaj—KhootBlifd  Bey— J 


I  LEFT  Aldflm  on  the  morHing  of  February  twentieth.  Our 
road  lay  eouthwarcl,  along  the  edge  of  the  wheat-fields,  over 
whose  waves  we  saw  the  island-like  groups  of  palms  at  a  little 
distance.  For  several  miles  the  bank  of  the  river  was  covered 
with  a  continuous  string  of  villages.  After  skirting  this  glori 
ous  garden  land  for  two  hours,  we  crossed  a  sandy  tract,  over- 
grown with  the  poisonous  euphorbia,  to  avoid  a  oui-ve  in  the 
river.  Dnring  the  whole  of  the  afterBoon,  we  travelled  along 
the  edge  of  the  cultivated  land,  and  sometimes  in  the  midst  of 
it,  obliging  my  camels  to  stumble  elranaily  over  the  raised 
trenches  which  carried  water  from  the  river  to  the  distant  parl« 
of  the  fields.  Large,  ruined  forts  of  unbumt  brick,  exceeding- 
ly picturesque  at  a  distance,  stood  at  intervals  between  tha 
desert  and  the  harvest-laud. 
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Tlie  next  morning  was  hot  and  sultry,  with  not  atreath  of 
ftir  stirring.  I  rose  at  dawn  and  walked  ahead  for  two  houra, 
through  thickets  of  euphorbia  higher  than  my  head,  and  over 
patches  of  strong,  dark-green  grass.  The  sahias  were  groan- 
ing all  along  the  shore,  and  the  people  every  where  at  work  in 
the  fields.  The  wheat  was  in  various  stages  of  growth,  from 
the  first  thick  green  of  the  young  blades  to  the  full  head. 
Barley  was  turning  a  pale  yellow,  and  the  dookhn,  the  heads 
of  which  had  already  heen  gathered,  stood  brown  and  dry. 
Djebel  Deeka,  on  my  right,  rose  hold  and  fair  above  tho  lines 
of  palms,  and  showed  a  pioturesc^ue  glen  winding  in  between 
its  black-purplo  peaks.  It  was  a  fine  feature  of  the  landscape, 
which  would  have  heen  almost  too  soft  and  lovely  without  it. 
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ed,  tlie  plaee  might  have  been  de.t^erted.  The  people  we  me' 
saluted  me  with,  muol)  respect,  and  those  who  were  seated  rose 
and  remained  standing  until  I  had  passed,  I  did  not  enter 
the  town,  but  made  direct  for  a  great  aeaeia  tree  near  its  west- 
ern end.  The  nine  oamels  and  nine  men  of  my  caravan  all 
rested  under  the  shade,  and  there  was  room  for  as  many  more. 
A  numlier  of  Arahs  looked  on  from  a  distauce,  or  hailed  my 
camel-men,  to  satisfy  their  cariosity  regarding  me,  but  no  one 
came  near  or  annoyed  us  in  any  way.  I  took  breakfast  leisure- 
ly on  my  carpet,  drank  half  a  gourd  of  mareosa,  and  bad  still 
an  hour  to  wait,  before  tbe  new  camels  were  laden,  Tbe 
Kababish,  who  had  accompanied  me  from  Khartoum,  wanted  a 
certificate  10  I  certified  that  Said  wis  1  "ood  camel-man  and 
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llie  sands  of  the  Bejooda,  on  my  left,  glimmered  white  and 
dim,  as  if  swept  hj  the  blast  of  a  fiirDaee.  There  were  occa- 
sional gusts  that  made  the  flesh  shrink  as  If  touched  with  a  hot 
iron,  and  I  found  it  impossible  to  hear  the  wind  full  oh  my 
face.  One  who  has  never  felt  it,  cannot  conceive  the  withering 
effect  of  such  a  heat.  The  earth  seems  swept  with  the  first 
fires  of  that  conflagration  beneath  which  the  heavens  will 
shrivel  up  as  a  scroll,  and  you  instinctively  wonder  to  see  the 
palms  standing  green  and  unsinged.  My  eamel-nicn  crept 
behind  the  camels  to  get  away  from  it,  and  Achmet  and  Ali 
muffled  up  their  faces  completely.  I  eould  not  endure  the 
sultry  heat  occasioned  by  such  a  preparation,  and  so  rode  all 
day  with  my  head  in  the  fire. 

About  three  o'clock  in  the  afternooa  we  approached  the 
Nile  again.  There  was  a  grove  of  sont  and  doum-trecs  on  the 
hank,  surrounding  a  large  quadrangular  structure  of  clay,  with 
sijnare  towers  at  the  comers.  &ravc-yards  stretched  for  nearly 
a  mile  along  the  edge  of  the  Desert,  and  six  large,  dome-like 
heaps  of  oiay  denoted  the  tombs  of  as  many  holy  men.  "We 
nest  came  upon  the  ruins  of  a  large  village,  with  a  fort  and  a 
heavy  palace-like  building  of  mud.  Before  reaching-  Edabbe, 
the  terminus  of  the  caravan  rente  from  Kordofan,  the  same 
evening,  I  rode  completely  around  the  bend  of  the  Nile,  so 
that  my  dromedary's  head  was  at  last  turned  towards  Wadi 
Haifa.  I  was  hot,  tired,  and  out  of  temper,  but  a  gourd  of  cool 
water,  at  the  first  house  we  reached,  made  all  right  again. 
There  were  seven  vessels  in  the  river,  waiting  for  the  caravans. 
One  had  just  arrived  from  Kordofan,  and  the  packages  of  gum 
were  piled  up  along  the  shore.  We  were  immediately  followed 
by  the  sailors,  wlio  were  anxious  that  I  should  inro  their  ves- 
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eels      I  rode  past  the  town,  which   does  not    toiitain  iQore 
than  thirty  houses  in  all,  and  had  my  tent  pitched  on  the  river 

The  Nile  is  here  half  a  mile  broad,  and  a  long  reach  of  his 
current  is  visible  to  tie  north  and  souti.  The  opposite  bank 
was  high,  and  steep,  lined  at  the  water's  edge  with  a  belt  o£ 
beans  and  lupins,  behind  which  rose  a  line  of  palms,  and  still 
higher  the  hills  of  pale,  golden-hued  saud,  spotted  like  a  leop- 
ard's hide,  with  clumps  of  a  small  mimosa.  The  ground  was  a 
clear,  tawny  yellow,  but  the  spots  were  deep  emerald.  Below 
the  gorgeous  drapery  of  these  hills,  the  river  glittered  in  a 
darli,  purple-blue  sheet.  The  coloring  of  the  mid- African,  land- 
scapes is  truly  anparalleled.  To  me,  it  became  more  than  a 
simple  sense ;  it  grew  to  be  an  appetite.  When,  after  a  jour- 
ney in  the  Desert,  I  again  beheld  the  dazzling  green  palms  and 
■wheat-fields  of  the  Nile,  I  imagined  that  there  wa3  a  positive 
sensation  on  the  retina.  I  felfc,  or  seemed  to  feel,  physically, 
the  colored  rays — beams  of  pure  emerald,  topaz  and  amethys- 
tine lustre — as  they  struck  the  eye. 

At  Edabbe  I  first  made  acijuaintauce  with  a  terrible  pest, 
which  for  many  days  afterwards  occasioned  me  much  torment — ■ 
a  small  black  fly,  as  venomous  as  the  musquito,  and  much 
more  difficult  to  drive  away.  I  sat  during  the  evening  with 
my  head,  neck  and  ears  closely  bound  up,  notwithstanding  the 
heat.  After  the  flies  left,  a  multitude  of  beetles,  moths,  wing- 
ed ants  and  other  nameless  creatures  came  in  their  place.  I 
sat  and  sweltered,  murmuring  for  the-  waters  of  Abana  and 
Pharpar,  rivers  of  Damascus,  and  longing  for  a  glass  of  sherbet 
oooled  with  the  snows  of  Lebanon, 

We  were  up  with  the  fii-st  glimmering  of  dawn.     The  sky 
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was  duU  01  a  1  azv  and  the  s  1 1  came  up  liL.e  a  aliield  ,9  rusty 
c  IP  1  as  we  taited  0  ir  pith  lay  throU;^h  the  midst  of 
the  caltii  ated  land,  sometime?  ekirtrng  the  baaks  of  tha 
Nile  and  sometimes  swerving  off  to  the  belts  of  soEt  aad 
euphoibia  which  shut  out  the  Bdnd.  The  sakas  turEtd  by 
a  }oli.e  if  oien  eieh,  w  re  in  m  tion  on  the  rivei  in!  the 
men  weie  wadmg  through  the  squares  of  wheat  cjttou  ajid 
billet  tuiniDg  the  w;tPr  nto  them  All  farming  prou^ses, 
from  soiling  to  reipin^  were  going  on  at  the  same  time  Ihe 
cultivated  land  was  fiequently  moie  than  a  mile  in  breadth, 
and  all  watciedfiira  the  nver  The  biliia  aie  tised  frur 
hundred  and  seventy  five  pia  tie*  eich  notwithstanding  the 
sum  hxel  by  Government  is  only  thiee  hunJied  Theiemain 
der  goes  into  the  pni  ite  treismies  of  the  &  vernnrs  T  r  this 
reason,  many  peisons  unable  to  jay  tie  tax  emigrate  mto 
Kordofan  and  (.Isewheie  This  miy  oeount  for  the  frequent 
tracts  of  the  finest  soil  which  aie  abandoned  Ipasselmany 
fine  fields,  given  up  to  the  halfeh  ^ra  s  which  giew  most  rank 
and  abundant.  Mj  dromedary  had  a  rare  time  of  it,  ci-oppmg 
the  juicy  bunches  as  he  went  along.  The  oountry  is  thickly 
settled,  and  our  road  was  animated  with  natives,  passing  back 
and  forth. 

About  noon,  we  saw  in  advance,  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  Nile,  a  bold,  bluff  ridge,  crowned  with  a  large  scLuare 
building.  This  the  people  pointed  out  to  ua  as  the  location 
of  Old  Dongola.  As  we  approaehed  nearer,  a  long  line  of 
mud  buildings  appeared  along  the  brow  of  the  hill,  whose 
northern  slope  was  cumbered  with  ruins.  We  loft  the  cara- 
van track  and  rode  down  to  the  ferry  place  at  the  river,  over  a 
long  stretch  of  abandoned  fipMs,  wliere  the  cotton  was  almost 
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choked  out  with  grass,  and  the  beans  and  lentils  were  growing 
wild  in  buncLes.  After  my  tent  had  been  pitched  in  a  cotton- 
patch,  I  took  a  grateful. bath  in  the  river,  and  then  crossed  in 
the  ferry-boat  to  the  old  town.  Tiie  hill  npon  whiuh  it  is 
built  terminates  abruptly  in  a  precipice  of  red  sandstone  root, 
about  a  hundred  feet  in  height.  Four  enormous  ft'agments 
Lave  been  broken  off,  and  He  as  they  fell,  on  the  edge  of  the 
water.  A  steep  path  through  drifts  of  sliding  yellow  saad 
leads  around  the  cliffs,  up  to  the  dwellings.  I  found  the 
asceat  laborious,  as  the  wind,  which  tad  veered  to  the  west, 
was  aa  hot  as  on  the  preyious  day ;  but  a  boatman  and  one  of 
my  camel-men  seized  a  hand  each  and  hauled  me  up  most  eon- 
veniently.  At  the  summit,  all  was  ruin ;  interminable  liiies 
of  walla  broken  down,  and  streets  filled  up  with  sand.  I  went 
first  to  the  Kasr,  or  Palace,  which  stands  on  the  highest  part 
of  the  hill.  It  is  about  forty  feet  in  height,  having  two  stories 
and  a  broad  foundation  wall,  and  is  built  mostly  of  buriit 
brick  and  sandstone.  It  is  the  palace  of  the  former  Dongolese 
Kings,  and  a  more  imposing  building  than  one  would  expect 
to  find  in  such  a  place.  Near  the  entrance  is  an  archod  pas- 
eage,  leading  down  to  some  subterranean  chambers,  which  1 
did  not  explore.  It  needed  something  moie  thin  the  a&au- 
rauoe  of  an  old  Nubian,  however,  to  convince  mo  that  there  was 
an  underground  passage  from  this  plaee  to  Djebel  Beike!  A 
broad  flight  of  stone  steps  ascended  to  the  second  stoiy,  in 
which  are  many  chambers  and  passages.  The  walls  are  cover- 
ed with  Arabic  inscriptions,  written  in  the  plaster  while  it  was 
yot  moist.  The  hall  of  audience  had  once  a  pavement  of 
marble,  several  blocks  of  which  still  remain,  and  the  ceiling  is 
supported  in  the  centre  by  three  shafts  of  granite,  taken  froio 
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are  inhabited.  Here  and  there  the  people  have  spread  a  roof- 
ing of  mats  oyer  the  open  walls,  and  nestled  themselves  in  the 
sand.  I  saw  several  such  places,  the  doors,  or  rather  entrances 
to  which,  were  at  the  bottom  of  loose  sand-hills  that  constantly 
slid  down  and  filled  the  dingy  dwellings.  In  my  walk  I  met 
hut  one  or  two  persons,  but  as  we  returned  again  to  the  river, 
I  saw  a  group  of  Dongolese  women  on  the  highest  part  of  the 
cliff.  They  were  calling  in  shrill  tones  and  waving  their  hands 
to  some  persons  in  the  ferry-boat  on  the  river  below,  and  need- 
ed no  fancy  to  represent  the  daughters  of  Old  Dongola  la- 
menting over  its  fall. 

Some  Dongolese  djellaUdt,  or  merchants,  just  returned 
from  Kordofan,  were  in  the  ferry-boat.  One  of  them  showed 
me  a  snuff-bos  which  he -had  bought  from  a  native  of  Fertit, 
beyond  Dar-Fur.  It  was  formed  of  the  shell  of  some  fruit, 
with  a  silver  neck  attached.  By  striking  the  head  of  the  box 
on  the  thumb-nail,  exactly  one  pinch  was  produced.  The  raia 
took  off  his  mantle,  tied  one  end  of  it  to  the  ring  in  the  bow 
and  stood  thereon,  holding  the  other  end  with  both  bands 
Btretched  above  bis  head.     He  made  a  fine  hronzo  figure-head 
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for  the  boat  atd  it  was  casj  to  dume  her  niini,     7^i  e  \ii 
Man.     We  tad  on  1 1  ird  a  uumlier  of  toppei  hucd  won  c 
whose  eyelids  were  st-iined  witk  kohl    tilii(,ii   gne  tlum    i 
ghastly  appearance 

Soon  after  my  tent  hal  heen  pitched  m  the  ofterujon  i 
maa  came  riling  up  from,  the  river  on  a  donkey,  ka ding  i 
borse  hehind  him  He  had  juet  eios«ed  one  of  the  witei 
sourses  on  his  donkey  and  wis  iiding  on,  hoHmg  the  hoi&ea 
tope  ia  his  hand  when  the  animal  flaited  baoL.  at  the  ■niter 
Bourse,  jerhmg  the  man  dvli  the  donkey's  tiil  and  thioftin^' 
him  violently  on  the  ground  He  lay  is  if  dead  for  i  ijuiiter 
of  an  hour,  hut  Achmet  finally  brought  him  to  eonsciousuesa 
by  pouring  the  contents  of  a  leathern  water-flask  over  his  head, 
and  raising  him  to  a  sitting  posture.  His  brother,  who  had 
shargo  of  a  sakia  on  the  bank,  brought  me  an  angareh  in  the 
(vening,  in  acknowledgment  of  this  good  office.  It  is  a  good 
trait  in  the  people,  that  they  are  always  grateful  for  kmdness. 
The  angareb,  however,  did  not  prove  of  much  service,  for  I 
waa  BO  beset  by  the  black  gnats  that  it  was  impossible  to  sleep, 
They  assailed  my  nose,  mouth,  ears  and  eyes  in  such  numbers 
that  I  was  almost  driven  mad,  I  rubbed  my  face  with  strong 
vinegar,  but  it  only  seemed  to  attract  them  the  more.  I  un- 
wound my  turban,  and  rolled  it  around  my  neck  and  ears,  but 
they  crept  under  the  folds  and  buazed  and  bit  until  I  waa 
forced  to  give  up  the  attempt. 

Oar  road,  the  nest  morning,  lay  near  the  river,  through 
tracks  of  thick  halfeh,  four  or  five  feet  high.  We  constantly 
passed  the  ruins  of  villages  and  tie  naked  frames  of  abandon- 
ed sakias.  The  soil  was  exceedingly  rich,  as  the  esuberant 
growth  of  halfeh  proved,  but  for  miles  and  miles  there  was  no 
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sign  of  life.  Tte  {jraimy  of  the  Turks  liai  clepopulated  ont 
of  the  fairest  districts  of  Nubia,  The  wind  blew  violentlj 
from  tbe  north,  and  the  sandy  haze  and  gray  Tajior  m  the  air 
became  so  dense  that  I  could  scarcely  distinguish  the  opposita 
bank  of  the  Nile.  The  river  wa'5  covered  with  white  caps,  and 
broke  on  the  beach  below  witb  a  wintry  roar.  As  we  journey- 
ed along  throngb  the  wild  green  grass  and  orchards  of  sont, 
passing  broken  walla  and  the  traces  of  old  water-courses,  I 
could  have  believed  myself  travelling  through  some  deserted 
landscape  of  the  North.  I  was  chilled  with  the  strong  wind, 
h   h  d        th  t  and  m  1    my  b       1  wh    ti        1 

y  IL        wpfdj  S  Jhpp       d 

dd    g     I     t  earn       d      b        j  1  d  wh   h  h  d 

gl         f  h  k  t    f  h     1    g       il  d  sh  d  by  lA       h  gh 


th 

h            w      p          1         t      f  th 

d  1 

im  t  to  th  w  t       a       d  w  i 

1   th               Th        ind  by  tti     t  m 

d  fh          w          full    f       d  th  t 

m       t  th 

Id      t  tl         h     1    dy    d  th     h     d      Th 

m  tra  t     wb  te  gh    tly  1  ght  wl    b  1  th     1 

f  th   d  y     AD  t  f  th         d  w       b!  t     t  d      d 

w         1 1      ly  t       It        dm  g  th    th  f  11  w 

th  fth    Nl     wl    hw    w  fdt    k    pm       w 

Mj    y  1        t   1    w  fill   1  w  th       d       d  I 

was  obbged  to  bmd  my  turban  so  as  neaily  to  eovei  my  face, 
leaving  only  space  enongh  to  take  a  blind  view  of  the  way  we 
were  going.  At  breaifaat  time,  aft«r  two  hours  of  this  mar- 
tyrdom, I  found  a  clump  of  thorns  so  thick  as  to  shut  off  the 
wind,  but  no  sooner  had  I  dismounted  and  crept  under  itR 
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Bhelt  r  thi  I  e3;[  er  en  ed  i  seorob  ng  teat  from  the  sun,  and 
WIS  attd  ke!  bj  mjral^  of  tie  black  gIl^ts  I  managed  to 
eat  someth  ng  a  i  mai  sort  of  wiy  beat  ng  my  face  and  eara 
cont  nually  and  w.is  glad  lo  thi  at  my  head  g  m  into  the 
B%  1  sto  m  wh  h  drove  ff  the  wo  i  '^t  So  for  hours  we 
[  ur  ed  OUT  jou  ney  I  c  uld  n  1 1  L  n  the  fi  e  of  the  wind, 
vh  h  ney  r  nee  fell  Th  the  s  6  ffe  1  ejuiUy,  and  two 
of  the  imel  men  lagged  so  that  e  lo  t  a  ght  of  them  entire- 
ly It  wa^  tr  It  a  g  od  fortune  that  I  d  d  not  take  the  short 
road  east  of  the  N  le  f  o  n  Merawe  to  New  Dongola.  la  the 
terrible  wastes  of  the  Nubian  Desert,  we  could  scarcely  hayo 
Burviyed  such  a  storm. 

Nearly  all  the  afternoon  we  passed  over  deserted  tracts, 
which  were  once  covered  with  flourishing  fields.  The  water- 
couraes  exteud  for  nearly  two  miles  from  the  river,  and  cross 
the  road  at  intervals  of  fifty  yards.  But  flow  the  villages  are 
level  with  the  earth,  and  the  sand  whistles  over  the  traces  of 
Gelds  and  gardens,  which  it  has  not  yet  effaced.  Two  hours 
before  annset  the  sun  disappeared,  and  I  began  to  long  for  the 
town  of  Handak,  our  destination,  Achmet  and  I  were  ahead, 
and  the  other  camels  were  not  to  be  seen  any  longer,  so  as  sun- 
set came  on  I  grew  restless  and  uneasy.  The  palms  by  this 
time  had  appeared  again  on  the  river's  brink,  and  there  was  a 
village  on  our  left,  in  the  sand.  We  asked  again  for  Handak, 
"  Just  at  the  corner  of  yon  palms,"  said  the  people.  They 
spoke  with  a  near  emphasis,  which  encouraged  me.  The  Ara- 
bic dialect  of  Central  Africa  has  one  curious  cliaracterlstio, 
which  evidently  springs  from  the  want  of  a  copious  vocabulary. 
Degree,  or  intensity  of  meaning  is  usually  indicated  by  accent 
*lone.     Thus,  when  they  point  to  an  object  near  at  hand  they 
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say:  heiinh,  "there;"  if  it  is  a  m^deriste  distance  off,  tliej 
lengthen  the  sound  into  "  hen-a-a-ak  /"  while,  if  it  ia  so  fitr  aa 
to  be  barely  visible,  the  last  syllable  is  sustained  with  a  full 
breath—"  hen-oro-a-a-a-ak  /  "  In  the  siime  way,  sad  signifies 
"  an  hour  ;"  sa-a-a-d,  "  two  hours,"  &c.  This  habit  of  speech 
gives  tKe  language  a  very  singular  and  eecentrio  eharaeter. 

We  pushed  on  till  the  spot  was  reached,  but  as  far  ahead 
as  the  sand  would  permit  us  to  see,  could  discern  no  house 
We  aslied  again  ;  the  town  commenced  at  tlie  nest  corner  of 
the  palma  ahead  of  us,     I  think  this  thing  must  have  happen- 
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broten  wall,  holding  the  camels,  he  wont  to  look  for  our  mea 
It  was  a  dismal  place,  iu  the  gathering  darkness,  with  the 
wind  howling  and  the  sand  drifting  on  all  sides,  and  I  wonder- 
ed what  fiend  had  ever  tempted  me  to  travel  in  Africa.  Be- 
fore  long  the  woman  appeared  and  guided  us  to  a  collection  of 
miserahle  huts  on  the  top  of  the  hill.  Her  fine  house  proved 
to  be  a  narrow,  mud-walled,  room,  with  a  roof  of  smoked  dour- 
ra-stalks.  It  shut  off  the  wind,  however,  and  when  I  entered 
and  found  the  occupants  (two  other  women),  talking  to  each 
other  by  the  light  of  a  pile  of  blazing  corn-stalks,  it  looked  ab- 
solutely cheerful.  I  stretched  myself  out  oa  one  of  the  anga- 
rebs,  and  soon  relapsed  into  a  better  hiimor.  But  I  am  afraid 
wc  were  not  lodged  in  the  most  respectable  house  of  Handak, 
for  the  women  showed  no  disposition  to  leave,  whea  we  made 
preparations  for  sleeping.  They  paid  no  attention  to  my  re- 
quests, esieept  by  some  words  of  endearment,  which,  from  such 
creatures,  were  sufficiently  disgusting,  and  I  was  obliged  tc 
threaten  them  with  forcible  ejection,  before  they  vacated  the 
hoaae.  The  camel-men  informed  me  that  the  place  is  noto- 
rious for  its  harlotry. 

As  we  had  made  a  forced  march  of  forty  miles  in  ono  day, 
I  gave  the  caraYan  a  rest  untQ  noon,  and  treated  the  men  to 
mutton  and  mareesa.  Prices  had  already  increased,  since 
leaving  Soudan,  and  I  could  not  procure  a  sheep  for  less  than 
seventeen  piastres.  The  women,  who  had  leturned  at  sunrise 
begged  me  to  give  them  the  entiails,  which  thoy  cut  into  pieces 
and  ate  raw,  with  the  addition  of  some  onions  and  salt.  The 
old  woman  told  me  a  piteoni  tale  of  the  death  of  her  son,  and 
her  own  distress,  and  how  King  Dyaab  (who  had  passed 
through  Handak  the  day  previous,  on  his  way  to  Dar  El-Mii' 
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hat-:)  had  given  lier  two  piastres,  and  ste  loped  I  would  alas 
^lYe  liei  sjmetlimg,  that  alie  might  buy  a  new  dress.  I  gavu 
hei  the  btme  as  King  Dyaab,  which  sho  at  onco  aslied  me  to 
tiLe  back  again,  as  slie  expected  at  least  nine  piastres.  See- 
11  ^  I  was  about  to  take  her  at  her  word,  she  made  haste  to  se- 
euie  the  miney  Her  youngest  daughter,  a  bold,  masculine 
thing  with  haic  cut  close  to  her  head,  now  came  to  roe  for 
bickfcheeah  "  Oh  ! "  said  I,  "  you  are  going  to  do  as  the  old 
womin  did,  are  yon  ?"  "  No,"  she  exclaimed ;  "  if  you  will 
give  me  two  piastres,  I  will  ask  for  no  more. 
IS  a  niise  able  wretch  and  ^he  spat  u[  on  tl  e 
1  r  d  sguat  Go  I  I  sa  d  I  shall  g  ve  i 
who   naults  her  mother 

F  on  HandiL  to  El  Ordee  s  two  days 
count  y  presents  the  ^a  eajet  tdeet  ni 
in  the  Be  ghl  o  hood  t  Old  D  n^ol  Uutt 
1  ne  the  ad  ddv  ng  nea  ly  the  hole  d  ta 
the  coun  y  s  level  and  the  e  s  no  n  unt  m  t  le  «een  on 
e  the  bmk  of  the  N  le  It  s  i  melancholy  dese  t  1  re 
g  on  ih  w  ng  only  [  alms  grow  ng  w  Idly  and  rankly  al  n^  t!  e 
rve  fiella  covered  w  th  halfeh  w iter  courses  broken  I  nn 
aakiaa  1  smantled  a  d  everyw!  ere  dwell  ngs  n  riin  H  ro 
and  the  e  a  few  mhab  tants  at  11  1  nger  d  tend  ng  the  r  fields 
of  stunted  cotton  r  water  ng  soma  pat<  hes  of  g  een  wl  eat 
The  general  a  j  ect  of  debolati  was  he  f,htent.  1 1  y  the  st  on^ 
north  w  nd  wh  eh  filled  the  a  w  t!  ol  uds  of  and  m  I  n^ 
the  sunsh  ne  so  cold  and  wh  te  th  t  all  the  color  fa  le  1  o  t  of 
the  landsc  pe  The  j  1ms  were  d  ill  a  d  da  k  and  the  s  ud 
hllbleyonJ  ti  \  lo  a  dead  1  fele^s  jello  v  All  th  d  str  c* 
nw  r  ns  w  tl  1  la  I  gnats  wl    h  seem  d  to  h       1  ee    s  nt  as  a 
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oiirae  upon  its  desertion,  for  they  Bsver  appeared  whore  the 
country  was  thickly  inhabited  and  all  tlie  soil  cultivated. 

On  the  first  day  after  leaving  Handalt,  we  passed  tie  vil 
lages  of  Kiar,  Sori  and  TJrub,  and  stopped  at  a  place  called 
Tetti.  The  wind  blew  so  yjolently  during  the  night  that  every 
thing  in  my  tent,  my  head  included,  was  thickly  covered  with 
dust.  Tke  nest  day  we  passed  a  largo  town  called  Hannak. 
The  greater  part  of  it  was  levelled  to  the  earth,  aad  evidently 
by  violence,  for  the  walla  were  of  stone.  It  stood  on  a  rocky 
rise,  near  the  river,  and  had  on  its  highest  part  the  remains  of 
some  defences,  and  a  small  palace,  in  tolerable  preservation. 
The  hUls  behind  were  covered  for  half  a  mile  with  the  graves 
of  the  former  inhabitants,  among  which  I  noticed  the  cones 
and  pyramids  of  several  holy  men.  As  we  approached  El  Or- 
dee  (by  which  name  New  Dongola  is  usually  called),  tke  ap 
pearamce  of  the  country  improved,  although  there  was  still  as 
much  deserted  as  cultivated  land.  The  people  we  met  were 
partly  Dongoleso  and  partly  Arabs  from  the  Desert,  the  latter 
with  busby  hair,  shining  with  grease,  and  spears  in  their 
hands.  They  cheered  us  with  the  news  that  El  Ordee  was  not 
distant,  and  we  would  arrive  there  at  asser — the  time  of  after- 
noon prayer,  two  hours  before  sunset.  My  camel-men  rejoiced 
at  the  prospect  of  again  having  marecsa  to  drink,  and  I  asked 
old  Mohammed  if  lie  supposed  tie  saints  drank  mareesa  in 
Paradise.  "Whyl"  be  joyfully  exclaimed;  "do  you  know 
about  Paradise?"  "Certainly;"  said  I,  "  if  you  lead  a  good 
life,  you  will  go  straight  there,  but  if  you  are  wiclsed,  Eblis 
will  carry  you  down  into  the  flames."  "Wallah  I"  said  the 
old  fellow,  aside  to  Aohmet ;  "  but  this  is  a  good  Frank.  Ha 
eertainly  has  Islam  in  his  heart." 
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About  two  o'clock,  we  descried  tte  minaret  of  E!  Ordee, 
its  sugar-loaf  top  glittering  white  in  tte  sun.  Tte  place  wiie 
three  or  four  milea  distant,  and  we  did  not  reach  it  until  after 
more  than  an  hour's  travel.  As  we  approached,  it  presented 
the  usual  appearance  of  the  Nubian  towns— a  long  line  of 
blank  mud  walls,  above  wkich  riao,  perhaps,  the  second  stories 
uf  a  few  more  ambitious  mud  houses  ;  here  a  sycamore,  there 
a  palm  or  two,  denoting  a  garden  within ;  a  wide  waste  of  sand 
round  about,  some  filthy  people  basking  in  the  sun,  and  a  mul- 
titude of  the  vilest  kind  of  dogs.  Near  the  river  there  are 
Bome  fine  large  gardens,  as  in  Khartoum.  I  had  already  de- 
cided to  stop  two  days,  to  rest  ray  caravan,  before  commenc- 
ing the  long  and  toilsome  march  to  Wadi-Halfa,  but  instead 
of  hiring  a  house  I  went  around  the  town  and  pitched  my  tent 
on  the  northern  side,  on  a  sandy  plain,  where  I  secured  pure 
air  and  freedom  from  molestation  by  the  inhabitants. 

The  morning  after  my  arrival,  the  Governor,  Khoorshid 
Bey,  called  at  my  tent,  and  I  returned  the  visit  in  the  after- 
noon. He  was  a  stout,  fair  skinned  and  hrown-bcardod  man 
of  thirty-eight,  and  looked  more  like  an  American  than  a  Turk 
I  found  him  in  the  shop  of  a  Turkish  merchant,  opposite  the 
door  of  the  mosque,  wh  h  s  b  It  th  t  e  f  th  1 
Two  soldiers  were  in  att  nda  a  d  L  ght  m  ff  d 
sherbet.  The  Bey  wa  p  t  u!  ly  a  u  t  kn  w  wh  th 
the  railroad  feom  Al  sanl  a  t  Ca  w  Id  b  b  It  nd 
how  much  it  would  cost  Wh  1  I  wis  tf  with  h  m  the 
mollahs  wore  chanting  n  the  mj  [ptatw  th 
Moslem  Sunday,  and  g  i  f  at  w  fi  k  ng  th  the 
to  say  their  prayers.     P       nfly  th  f  th  w  a 

jieard  from  the   top  ol   th     n      a     t     h     t    g  1     d   m  lo 
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dioTis,  mclaoolioly  cadoiioo  t!ie  call  to  prayer — a  siiigiil:if  cry, 
tlie  effect  of  whicB,  especially  at  snuaetj  is  ryally  poetic  and 
suggestive,  I  took  my  leave,  as  the  Bey  was  expected  to  per- 
form his  devotions  with  the  other  worshippers. 

The  towa  may  be  seen  in  an  hour.  It  contains  no  sights, 
cseept  the  bazaar,  which  has  about  twenty  tolei-able  ahops, 
principally  stocked  with  cottons  and  calicoes,  and  a  great  (Quan- 
tity of  white  Bhawls  with  crimson,  borders,  which  the  people 
here  are  fond  of  wearing  over  their  shoulders.  Outside  the 
bazaar,  which  has  a  roof  of  palm-logs  covered  with  matting, 
are  a  few  shops,  containing  spices,  tobacco,  beads,  trinkets  and 
the  like  small  articles,  Beyond  this  was  the  soog,  where  the 
people  came  with  their  coarse  tobacco,  baskets  of  raw  cotton, 
onions,  palm-mats,  gourds,  dates,  faggots  of  fire-wood,'  sheep 
and  fowls.  In  this  market-place,  which  ascended  acd  descend- 
ed with  the  dirt-heaps  left  from  ruined  houses,  there  were  four 
ostriches,  which  walked  about,  completely  naturalized  to  the 
place.  One  of  'hem  was  more  than  eight  feet  high — a  most 
powerful  dud  graceful  creature.  They  were  not  out  of  place, 
amoug  the  groups  of  wild-haired  Kababish  and  Bisharee,  who 
frequented  the  m  iLct 

Below  the  ri  er  bank  wh  eu  9  ]  ^i  1  wir  i  of  tw  nti 
smalt  trading  cratt  weie  ly  ug  One  hil  just  djr  ed  w  th  ■» 
load  of  Ime  wh  ch  the  nikel  ail  s  ive  e  carr>  ng  up  the 
bank  in  baskets  on  the  heads  Th  chann  i  of  Iho  N  le  here 
is  mainly  taken  u[  with  the  !a  ^e  saudy  sHnd  f  Tor  and  the 
stream  is  very  na  ow  The  sh  re  was  crowded  w  ti  women 
washing  cbthei  or  fill  ng  tl  e  i  waterja  s  men  ho  st  ng  fill 
w.'iter-akins  on  the  h  cks  of  d  nkeys  ind  hoj  s  of  all  shades 
from  whity-yellow  to  perfect  black  bathmg  ind  play  ng  on  tha 
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brink.  Tlie  novtHern  part  of  the  town  appears!  fo  Ijp  desert- 
ed, and  seToral  spacious  two-story  liiiildiDgs  were  f  illii-g  into 
ruins.  I  noticed  not  more  than  half  a  doKen  houses  which 
would  be  considered  tandsome  in  Berber  or  Khartoum  El 
Ordee  ranks  nest  after  those  places,  m  all  the  Efiyptian  teiu- 
torj  beyond  Assouan,  but  h;^  the  disadvantage  of  being  mora 
filthy  than  they. 
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JOUItNBY    THEOUaH    EAR    BL-MAHASS    AHD    3XIKk6T. 

Wo  BtBrt  for  ■Wsdi-Halfe— The  Plague  of  Blncli  OnWa— Mobsnimed's  Coffln-JTlw 
Island  of  Argo— Miirket-Bar-Bcenery  of  the  Hilo— Enter]  rre  Bit  Bl-Mibaf3— 

of  MihBsa— C&mp  In  the  Wilderness— Tho  Cliarm  o(  Desolation— The  Hile  i«iJn— 
Pllgrlma  from  Bar-FQt— Tlie  StroKle  of  tlie  Nile— An  Areaillan  Landscope— TJie 
Temple  of  Soleb— Dar  SukkOt— TLe  Land  of  Dates-The  leJmd  of  aal— A  flea  o( 
Sand— Camp  by  tha  Elver— A  Hyena  Barbecue. 

We  left  EI  Ordee  or  New  Dongola,  before  sunrise  on  tte 
twenty-ninth  of  February.  A  boy  of  about  fourteen  years  old 
came  out  from  the  town,  helped  load  the  oamela,  and  insisted 
on  accompanying  me  to  Cairo.  As  my  funds  were  diminish 
ing,  and  I  bad  no  need  of  additional  service,  I  refused  to  take 
liim,  and  he  went  home  greatly  disappointed.  Wo  were  all  in 
fine  health  and  spirits,  from  tlie  two  days'  rest,  and  our  ships 
of  the  Desert  sailed  briskly  along  tbe  sands,  with  the  palmy 
coasts  green  and  fair  on  our  right.  Eor  some  miles  from  tte 
town  the  land  is  tolerably  well  cultivated,  but  the  grain  waa 
all  much  younger  than  in  the  neighborhood  of  Old  Dongola. 
Beyond  this,  the  country  was  again  deserted  and  melanclioly 
everywhere  villages  in  ruin,  fields  ^ven  up  to  sand  and  tbonis, 
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and  groves  of  date  trees  wasting  their  vigor  m  rai  L  nnj  i-uncd 
shoots.  The  edge  of  the  Desert  was  cover  1  with  giave  yards 
to  a  considerable  extent,  each  one  boasting  its  cluster  of  pyra^ 
mids  and  cones,  raised  over  the  romaina  of  holy  sheL.h'!  To- 
wards noon  I  dismounted  for  hreakfa&t  m  a  giove  of  sont 
trees,  but  haci  no  sooner  seated  myself  on  my  carpet,  than  the 
small  black  fliea  came  in  such  crowds  that  I  was  scarcely  able 
to  eat.  They  assailed  my  temples,  ears,  cyos  and  nostrils, 
and  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  drive  them  away.  I  was  half 
crazy  with  the  infliction,  and  at  night  my  neck  and  temples 
were  swollen  and  covered  with  blotches  worse  than  those  made 
by  most[uito  stings  In  fact,  mosijuitoes  arc  mild  and  merci 
ful  in  comparison.  Hod  not  my  road  been  mostly  in  the 
Desert,  away  from  the  trees,  I  could  scarcely  have  endured  tho 
journey.  The  few  inhabitants  along  the  river  kindled  fires  of 
green  wood  and  sat  in  the  smoke. 

In  the  afteriioon  the  monotony  of  the  Desert  on  the  western 
bank  was  broken  by  a  solitary  mountain  of  a  remarkable  form 
It  precisely  re>!embled  an  immense  coffin,  the  ends  being  appa 
rently  cut  sc[iiare  off,  and  as  tho  effect  of  a  powerful  mirage 
lifted  it  above  the  horizon,  it.  seemed  like  the  sarcophagus  of 
the  Prophet,  in  the  Kaaba,  to  be  suspended  between  heaven 
and  earth.  Tho  long  island  of  Argo,  which  I  saw  occasionally 
serosa  an  arm  of  the  Nile,  appeared  rich  and  well  cultivated. 
It  belongs  mostly  to  Melok  Hammed,  King  of  Dongola,  who 
was  expected  at  home  the  day  I  passed,  on  his  return  from 
Cairo,  where  he  had  been  three  months  or  more,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  representing  to  Abbas  Pasha  the  distressed  condition 
of  the  eountry,  and  obtaiaing  some  melioration  of  the  system 
of  piisrule  inflicted  upon  it.     Near  the  town  of  Argo,  on  the 
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said  this  deliberately  and  esrelesaly,  sitting  like  bla^k  spectrea 
in  the  midst  of  thick  smoke,  while  I  was  crazily  beating  my 
oars.  "  Teli  the  caravaB  to  go  ahead,"  I  said  to  Aohmet,  at 
length,  "  and  don't  talk  to  me  of  temples  until  we  have  go( 
away  from  these  flies." 

The  uest  morning  Aehmet  had  some  difficulty  in  awaking 
me,  so  wrapt  was  I  in  dreams  of  home,  I  sat  shivering  in  the 
cool  air,  trying  to  diacoyer  who  and  where  I  was,  hat  the  yel- 
low glimmer  of  my  tent-lining  in  the  dim  light  of  dawn  soon 
informed  me.  During  the  day  we  passed  through  a  more 
thickly  settled  comitry,  and  owing  to  the  partial  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  were  less  troubled  by  that  Nubian  plague,  which  is 
always  worse  about  the  ruined  villages  and  the  fields  given  up 
to  halfeh  grass.  It  was  market-day  at  the  village  of  Hafier, 
and  we  met  and  passed  many  natives,  some  with  baskets  of 
raw  cotton  and  some  with  grain.  I  noticed  one  man  riding  a 
doaikey  and  carrying  before  him  a  large  squash,  for  which  ho 
would  possibly  get  twenty  paras  (2^  cents).  My  camel-men, 
who  had  neglected  to  buy  dourra  in  El  Ordee,  wanted  to  sto^j 
until  noon  in  order  to  get  it,  and  as  I  would  not  wait,  remained 
behind. 

The  scenery  had  a  wild  and  picturesque  air,  from  the  iso 
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loted  tDOuntain  peaks,  which  now  appeared  on  loth  sides  oj 
the  river  DJebel  Aramho,  with  its  high,  preoipitous  sidea 
and  notched  summit,  stood  steeped  m  soft  purple  vapnr — a 
beautiful  ohjeut  abovo  the  long  lines  of  palms  aad  the  green 
level  of  the  islands  in  the  river.  The  fields  on  the  western 
bank  were  mostly  taken  up  with  young  wheat,  though  I  saw  a 
fcingle  one  of  ripe  barley,  which  a  blaek  Barabra  was  reaping, 
cutting  off  the  stalia  about  one-third  of  the  way  below  the 
heads,  and  depositing  them  in  heaps.  By  noun,  I  knew  from 
the  land-marks  that  wo  must  be  opposite  the  island  of  Tombos, 
where  there  are  some  ruins.  I  made  inquirioa  for  it,  but  the 
bank  was  almost  deserted,  and  the  few  inhabitants  I  found 
gathered  in  straw  huts  here  and  there  among  the  rank  palm- 
groves,  could  tell  me  nothmg  ■ibout  it  AO  agreed,  howcTOr, 
that  there  was  no  ferry  it  this  part  ot  the  Nile,  and  to  swim 
across  was  out  of  thequeation  The  eiocodiles  swarm  here,  and 
are  quite  delicate  in  their  tastes,  much  preferring  white  flesh 
to  blaok.  So  mj  hope  of  Tombos  vanished  like  that  of  Argo. 
Beyond  the  island  is  a  little  ruined  village,  called  Hannek, 
and  here  I  took  leave  of  Dar  Dongola,  in  which  I  had  been 
travelling  ton  days,  and  entered  Dar  El-Mi.haas,  the  kingdom 
of  my  friend  Melek  Dyaab.  The  character  of  thii  country 
changed  on  tho  very  border.  Long  ridges  of  loose  blocks  of 
sandstone  and  granite,  as  at  Assouan  and  Akaba  Gerri,  in 
SoudAn,  appeared  in  front,  at  first  on  the  western  bank,  but 
soon  throwing  their  lines  across  the  stream  and  forming  weirs 
and  rapids  in  its  current.  Tho  river  is  quite  narrow,  in  some 
places  not  a  hundred  yards  broad,  and  leads  a  very  tortuous 
course,  bearing  away  towards  the  north-west,  until  it  meets 
the  majestic  barrier  of  Djebel  Foga,  whsu  it  turns  to  the  north 
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east.  About  two  Lours  after  passing  Djobcl  Arambo,  wLicb 
stands  opposite  the  norttera  extremity  of  Tomlios,  we  reached 
the  large  and  tilly  island  of  Mosul,  where  the  rwer  divides  ita 
waters  and  flows  for  seyeral  miles  through  deep,  crooked,  rockj 
ehaimels,  before  they  meet  again  Here  there  is  no  cultiva- 
tion, the  atony  ndgea  running  to  the  witep  s  edge  The  r  ver- 
bed  ia  so  crowded  and  jammed  with  granite  rocki  that  from 
the  shore  it  appear?  in  some  places  to  be  entuely  cut  oft  At 
this  point  there  are  three  castellated  mud  rums  in  si^ht  which 
at  a  distance  resemble  the  ild  feudal  furtiesse'*  of  Europe. 
The  one  nearest  which  we  passed  was  quadrangulii  with  cor- 
ner bastions,  ttiee  rotind  and  ne  square  ill  tapeiing  inward 
towards  the  top.  Tie  lower  part  of  the  wall  wa'*  stone  and 
the  upper  part  mud,  while  the  towers  were  neaily  fifty  feet 
high.  That  on  an  island  in  the  river,  strongly  rpsembled  an 
Egyptian  temple,  with  ita  pylons,  porticoes,  and  walls  of  cir- 
cuit. They  were  evidently  built  before  the  Turkish  invasion, 
and  were  probably  frontier  forts  of  the  Kings  of  El  Mahass, 
to  prevent  incursions  from  the  side  of  Dongola. 

We  reached  the  eastern  base  of  Djebel  Foga  about  four 
o'clock,  and  I  thought  it  best  to  encamp,  on  account  of  the 
camel-men,  who  had  a  walk  of  twenty-three  miles  with  bags  of 
dourra  on  their  shoulders,  before  they  eould  reach  us.  I  had 
no  sooner  selected  a  place  for  my  tent  on  the  top  of  a  high 
bank  overlookiog  the  river  than  they  ippoared  much  fatigued 
and  greatly  vex  d  at  me  foi  leiving  them  in  the  lurch.  I 
ordered  my  pipe  to  be  filled  lad  smoked  quietly,  making  no 
reply  to  their  loud  complaints  dnd  m  a  short  time  the  most 
complete  harmony  jievailed  m  oui  camp  The  Nile  at  thi* 
place  flowed  ia  the  bcttom  of  a  deep  gorge  filled  with  rocks, 
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The  baiiiK  woro  almost  perpendicular,  bat  covered  with  a  rkb 
growth  of  halfeh,  whioh  our  uamela  greedily  cropped,  at  tha 
hazard  of  losing  their  balance  and  tumbling  down  into  the 
river.  I  fancied  there  was  alreadj'  a  taste  of  Egypt  in  the 
mnuntain  air,  and  flattered  myself  that  I  had  breathed  the  last 
of  the  languid  atmosphere  of  Soudan, 

The  nest  morning  led  us  deeper  into  the  rocky  chaos.  The 
bed  of  the  Nile  was  properly  a  gorge,  so  deep  was  it  sank 
among  the  stony  hills,  and  confined  within  such  narrow  limits. 
The  ridges  of  loose  blocks  of  granite  and  porphyry  roll  after 
each  other  like  waves,  and  their  crests  assume  the  most  fantas- 
tic variety  of  forms.  They  are  piled  in  heaps  and  balanocd  oa 
pach  other,  topped  with  round  boulders  or  thrown  together  in 
twos  and  threes,  as  if  some  brood  of  Titan  children  had  been 
at  play  in  those  regions  and  were  frightened  away  in  the 
midst  of  their  employment.  It  is  impossible  to  lose  the  im- 
pression that  some  freak  of  humaa  or  anperhuman  fanoy  gave 
the  stones  their  cLuaint  grouping.  Between  the  ridges  are 
shallow  hollows,  terminating  towards  the  west  in  deep,  rocky 
Rlefts,  and  opening  on  the  riyer  in  cresecnt-like  coves,  between 
the  jaggy  headlands  which  tumble  their  boulders  into  its  bed. 
High  peaks,  or  rather  conical  piles  of  porphyry  rock,  rise  hero 
and  there  out  of  this  sterile  chaos.  Towai'd  the  east,  where 
tlie  Nile  winds  away  in  a  long  chain  of  mazy  curves,  thoy  form 
ranges  and  show  compaot  walls  and  pinnacles.  The  few  palms 
and  the  little  eddies  of  wheat  sprinkled  along  both  banks  of 
Oie  river,  are  of  a  glorious  depth  and  richness  of  hue,  by  con- 
trast with  the  gray  and  purple  wastes  of  the  hills.  In  the 
sweet,  clear  air  of  the  morning,  the  scenery  was  truly  inspir- 
ing, and  I  rode  over  the  high  ridges  in  a  mood  the  very  oppoi 
site  of  that  I  had  felt  the  day  previous. 
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The  Nile  makes  a  great  eurre  throiigli  the  lai.d  of  M^hasa, 
to  avoid  which,  the  road  passes  through  an  akaia,  about  forty 
miles  in  length.  At  the  comer,  where  the  river  curvea  at  a 
riglit  angie  from  west  to  south,  is  a  smal!  ruined  place  called 
Fakir  Bender.  The  high  bank  is  a  little  less  steep  here  than 
at  other  places,  and  its  sides  are  planted  with  lupins.  At  the 
end  of  the  village  is  an  immense  sont  tree,  apparently  very 
old.  A  large  earthen  water-jar,  with  a  gourd  beside  it,  stood 
in  the  shade.  The  fakeer,  or  holy  man,  from  whom  tie  place 
is  named,  was  soon  in  attendance,  and  as  our  camels  knelt 
under  the  tree,  presented  me  with  a  gourd  of  cool  water,  "  in 
tiie  name  of  God."  I  gave  him  ten  piu:as  before  we  left,  but  he 
did  not  appear  to  be  satisfled,  for  these  holy  men  have  great 
expectations.  I  ordered  two  water-skins  filled,  and  after  an 
hour's  delay,  we  entered  on  the  akaba. 

Over  rough  and  stony  ridges,  which  made  hard  travelling 
for  the  camels,  we  came  upon  a  rolling  plain,  bounded  in  the 
distance  by  a  chain  of  hills,  which  we  reached  by  the  middle 
of  the  afternoon.  The  path,  instead  of  seeking  a  pass  or  gorge, 
led  directly  up  the  side,  which,  though  not  very  high,  was 
exceedingly  steep  and  covered  with  loose  sand,  up  which  the 
camels  could  scarcely  climb.  The  top  was  a  stratum  of  red 
porphyry,  cropping  out  of  the  sand  in  immense  masses.  Be- 
hind us  the  dreary  Desert  extended  to  Hjebel  Foga  and  the 
mountains  about  the  cataract :  the  palms  of  the  Nile  were  just 
visible  in  the  distance.  Crossing  the  summit  ridge,  we  enter- 
ed a  narrow  plateau,  surrounded  by  naked  black  peaks — a  most 
savage  and  infernal  landscape.  The  northern  slope  was  com- 
pletely covered  with  immense  porphyry  boulders,  among  which 
our  path  wound,     Nearly  every  rock  had  a  pile  of  small  atonea 
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The  dawn  was  glimmering  gra,y  and  cold  when  I  arose,  and 
the  blaob  summits  of  the  mountaius  skowed  dimly  through  a 
watery  vapor.  The  air,  however,  was  dry,  tbough  eool  a,iid 
iuvigorating,  aud  I  walked  ahead  for  two  hours,  singing  and 
sboutlDg  from  the  overflow  of  spirits.  I  hoped  to  oatck  a 
glimpse  of  the  Nile  before  mounting  my  dromedary,  but  one 
long  black  ridge  of  stones  rose  after  another,  and  tkere  was  no 
sudden  flash  of  green  across  tke  darkness  of  the  Desert.  At 
last,  towards  noon,  through  a  notch  in  the  drear  and  stony 
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chaos,  the  double  line  of  palms  appeared  in  the  i.ortli  cast, 
The  river  came  from  the  east,  out  of  the  black  mountain  wil- 
derness. The  vaUej  ia  very  narrow,  and  cultivation  is  onlj 
possible  La  the  coves  of  soil  embayed  among  the  hills.  I  came 
down  on.  one  of  them — a  meadow  of  halfeh,  back  of  the  little 
village  of  Koyee — and  stopped  an  hour  to  rest  the  camels.  A 
caravan  of  merchants,  bound  for  Kordofau  and  Dar-Fdr,  had 
just  encamped  there,  to  rest  during  the  hot  hours,  according  to 
their  custom.  Among  them  were  some  kadji,  or  pilgrims 
from  Dar-Fur,  on  their  way  home  from  Mecca,  and  a  negro 
from  Fazogl,  who  had  belonged  to  a  European,  and  had  lived 
in  Naples.  He  was  now  free  and  going  home,  wearing  a 
shabby  Frank  dress,  but  without  money,  as  he  came  at  once  to 
beg  of  mo.  A  Nubian  woman  came  from  the  huts  near  at 
hand,  bringing  me  a  large  gourd  of  buttermilk,  which  I  shared 
with  the  camel-drivers. 

I  set  the  camels  in  motion  again,  and  we  entered  a  short 
akaba,  in  (irdor  to  cross  a  broad  stony  ridge,  which  advanced 
ij^uite  to  the  river's  edge.  The  path  was  np  and  down  the 
sides  of  steep  hollows,  over  a  terrible  waste  of  stones.  Down 
these  hollows,  which  shelved  towards  the  river,  we  saw  the 
palms  of  the  opposite  bank — a  single  iJark-green  line,  backed 
by  another  wilderness,  equally  savage.  Through  all  this 
country  of  M^hass  the  Desert  makes  a  desperate  effort  to  cut 
off  the  glorious  old  Eiver  It  flmg?  rocks  lato  its  bed,  squeezes 
him  between  iron  mountam',  compels  him  to  turn  and  twist 
through  a  hundred  labyiinths  to  find  a  pa^aige,  but  he  pushes 
and  winds  his  way  through  all,  and  Lames  his  bught  wateis 
in  triumph  down  to  hn  beloved  Bgipt  There  was,  to  me 
something  esoeediugl\  foui  hmg  m  witthmg  his  couise  thi  iigli 
20' 
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Ihit  fiigmpnt  of  the  pre-Adamite  ohaoa — in  seeing  the  type  ol 
Beiutj  lind  Life  stealing  quietly  through  the  heart  of  a  region 
of  Desol  itioTi  and  Death.  From  the  atony  slopes  of  the  hills  I 
looked  down  on  his  everlasting  palms  with  the  same  old  joy 
new-created  m  my  heart. 

After  pacing  the  akaba,  I  oame  to  a  village  which  I  took 
to  be  Soleh,  but  on  inquiriDg,  the  people  pointed  ahead.  I 
rode  on,  around  a  slight  curve  of  the  trees,  and  was  startled 
by  a  landscape  of  most  imexpected  interest  and  beauty.  Before 
me,  over  the  crest  of  a  blaek,  rocky  ridge,  a  cluster  of  shatter- 
ed pillars  atood  around  the  falling  doorway  of  a  temple,  the 
whole  forming  a  picturesque  group,  cut  clear  against  the  slcy. 
Its  tint  of  soft  yellow-gray,  was  finely  relieved  By  the  dark 
green  of  the  palms  and  the  pui'e  violet  of  some  distant  jagged 
peaks  on  the  eastern  hank.  Beyond  it,  to  the  west,  three 
peaks  of  white  aJid  purple  limestone  rock  tremhled  in  the  fiery 
glare  from  the  desert  sands.  The  whole  picture,  the  Desert 
excepted,  was  more  Grecian  than  Egyptian,  and  was  perfect  in 
its  forms  and  groupings.  I  know  of  no  other  name  for  ihe 
ruin  than  the  Temple  of  Soleb.  It  was  erected  hy  Amunoph 
III,  or  Memnon,  and  the  Arcadian  character  of  the  landscape 
ef  which  it  is  the  central  feature,  harmonised  thoroughly  wilh 
my  fancy,  that  Amunoph  was  a  poet. 

The  temple  stands  on  the  west  hank,  near  the  river,  and 
from  whatever  point  it  is  viewed,  has  a  striking  effect.  The 
remains  consist  of  a  portico,  on  a  raised  platform,  leading  to  a 
court  once  surrounded  by  pillars.  Then  follows  a  second  and 
more  spacious  portico,  with  a  double  row  of  three  pillars  oa 
each  aide.  This  opens  upon  a  second  pillared  court,  at  ;ha 
opposite  end  of  which  is  a  massive  dooi-way,  loading  to  tlie 
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adyta  of  the  temple,  now  completely  levelled  to  tlie  earth.  The 
entire  length  of  the  rain  is  ahont  two  bondred  feet.  There 
are  nine  pillars,  with  a  single  block  of  their  architrave,  and 
portions  of  two  of  the  porticoes  still  standing :  the  remainder 
of  the  temple  is  a  mass  of  ruins.  The  greatest  pains  have  heea 
taten  to  destroy  it  eompletelT,  and  all  the  mound  on  which  it 
stands  IS  coye  ed  with  huge  bbcts  thi  wn  one  oyer  the  other 
in  the  wildest  confusion  In  one  place  only  I  noticed  the 
diijointed  segmLnts  it  a  column  still  lying  as  they  fi,ll  Tho 
pedeatils  remain  in  miny  jlacetj  so  thit  one  (an  piitiilly 
rest  le  the  orij,inal  order  When  complete  it  mnst  have  been 
a  maje'itic  and  imposing  edifi  e  The  mater  j1  is  the  white 
limestone  of  the  adjacent  mountams  vemed  with  jurple 
^treiks  and  now  much  decomposed  liom  the  sua  and  ram 
From  the  effect  of  this  deejmpoaitmn,  the  Lolunms  which 
rtmiin  stmdmg  are  ciacked  and  split  m  many  place's  and  m 
the  fissures  thus  m-jde  numbeis  (f  little  swallows  an!  star 
1  ugs  have  built  th  ir  neits  wheie  they  sit  peopiug  out  through 
the  Bculptuiea  of  gods.  The  columns  and  dooin.ijs  die  covtr 
ed  with  figures,  now  greatly  blurred,  though  still  legible.  I 
noticed  a  new  style  of  joining  the  portrait  of  a  monarch  with 
hia  cartouche,  the  latter  representing  his  body,  out  of  which 
his  head  and  arms  issued,  like  the  crest  of  a  coat  of  arms. 
The  columns  represent  the  stalks  of  eight  water-plants  bound 
together,  with  a  cjipital,  or  ratter  prolonged  abacus,  like  the 
Osiride  column.  Ilhey  are  thirty  feet  in  height,  without  the 
pedestal,  and  five  feet  in  diameter.  This  is  the  sum  of  my 
observations  :  the  rest  belongs  to  the  antiquarian. 

Before  night,  we  passed  a  third  akaba,  to  get  around  the 
limestone  ridge,  which  here  builds  a  buttress  of  naked  rook 
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oyer  tlie  Nile,  aad  at  sunset  aga,in  saw  tte  palms — but  th'u 
time  the  renowned  palms  of  Dar  Sulck6t,  for  we  had  erossea 
tlie  border  of  Dar  El-Miihaas.  Thej  lined  the  river  in  a  thick 
grove  of  steins,  with  crowns  of  leafy  luxuriance,  Tte  village 
of  Noolwee,  scattered  for  half  a  mile  in  their  shade,  was  better 
built  than  any  I  saw  in  Dongola.  Many  of  the  houses  were 
inclosed  in  square  courts,  and  had  a  second  story,  the  massive 
mud  walls  sloping  towards  each  other  like  a  truncated  pyra- 
mid. Aohmet,  AU  and  myself  bought  about  fifty  piastres 
worth  of  the  celebrated  dates  of  Sukkot.  They  were  the 
largest  and  best  flavored  I  ever  saw,  and  are  said  to  preserve 
their  quality  for  years.  They  are  sold  at  a  piastre  for  an 
earthen  measure  containing  about  two  hundred.  When  gath- 
ered, thoj  are  first  slightly  dried  in  the  large  magazines,  and 
then  buried  in  the  earth.  The  population  of  Sukk6t  subsists 
apparently  on  the  profits  of  selling  them,  for  little  else  is  culti- 
vated along  the  river.  Even  here,  nevertheless,  where  the 
people  ai-o  better  able  to  bear  the  grinding  rule  of  Egypt,  one 
meeta  with  deserted  fields  and  ruined  dwellings.  The  King 
of  El-Mahass  informed  me,  when  in  Khartoum,  that  his  people 
were  obliged  to  pay  six  hundred  piastres  (thirty  dollars)  tax 
on  each  water-mill,  being  just  double  the  lawful  amoiiDt, 
(which,  alone,  is  very  oppressive),  and  that  his  country  was 
fast  becoming  depopulated,  in  consequence.. 

On  the  following  day  I  passed  the  large  island  of  Sai.  The 
country  here  is  more  open  and  the  Nile  has  a  less  vexed  course. 
The  mountains,  especially  the  lofty  blue  mass  of  Djebel  Abyr, 
have  not  the  forced  and  violent  forms  common  to  the  porphyry 
formation.  Then  outbnes  die  long,  sloping,  and  with  that 
slight  but  esquisit<,  uuduhtmn  which  so  charmed  me  in  ths 
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hills  of  Arcadia,  in  Greece,  and  in  Monte  Albano  atar  Rome. 
Tteir  soft,  clear,  pale-violet  tue  allowed  -witli  tke  loveliest 
effect  teliind  tlie  velvety  green  of  the  thick  palm  clusters, 
which  were  parted  here  and  there  by  gleams  of  the  bright  Hue 
river.  From  the  northern  end  of  tJai,  the  river  gradually 
curves  to  the  east.  The  western  shore  is  completely  invaded 
by  the  sands,  and  the  road  takes  a  wide  sweep  inland  to  avoid 
the  loose,  sliding  drifts  piled  up  along  the  hank.  We  had  not 
gone  far  before  we  found  a  drift  of  brilliant  yellow  sand  thirty 
feet  high  and  two  hundred  yards  in  length,  lying  exactly  across 
our  road.  It  had  evidently  been  formed  within  a  few  days. 
It  was  almost  precisely  ore&cent-ahaped,  and  I  oould  not  account 
for  the  action  of  the  wind  in  building  such  a  mound  on  an  open 
plain,  which  elsewhere  was  entirely  free  from  sand.  We 
rounded  it  and  soon  afterwards  entered  on  a  region  of  sand, 
where  to  the  west  and  north  the  mlling  yellow  waves  extended 
to  the  horizon,  unbroken  by  a  speck  of  any  other  color.  It 
was  a  boundless,  fathomless  sea  of  sand  to  the  eye,  which  could 
scarcely  bear  the  radiated  light  playing  over  its  hot  surface. 
The  day  (for  a  wonder)  was  somewhat  overcast,  and  as  the 
shadows  of  small  clouds  followed  one  another  rapidly  over  the 
glaring  billows,  they  seemed  to  heave  and  roll  like  those  of  the 
sea.  I  was  forced  to  turn  away  my  head,  faint  and  giddy 
with  the  sight.  My  camels  tugged  pamfullj  through  this 
region,  and  after  two  hours  we  reached  a  single  sont  tree, 
standing  beside  a  well,  and  called  sugger  el-aid  (the  Tree  of 
the  Slave),  It  was  pointed  out  by  the  camel-men  as  being 
half-way  between  El  Ordce  and  Wadi  Haifa, 

Wo  journeyed  on  all  the  afternoon  through  a  waste  of  sandy 
and  stony  ridges,  and  as  night  drew  near,  I  became  a 
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roach  tLo  river,  bo  traco  of  whicL.  could  lio  ceeo.  I  rode  up 
oae  of  tKe  highest  ridges,  and  h  I  there  were  the  f  op&  of  the 
date-groves  in  a  hollow,  not  a  quaiter  of  a  mile  distant,  oa 
mj  right.  The  camels'  heads  were  soon  turned  m  that  direc- 
tion, and  I  encamped  at  onee  on  tte  bank,  where  my  heaste 
found  Bnfficiont  grass  and  thorne  for  the  first  time  in  three 
days.  The  river  here  flows  in  a  deep  channel,  buried  among 
the  tills,  and  there  is  neither  cnltivation  nor  population  on  the 
western  hani.  Ofi  the  opposite  side  there  was  a  narrow  strip 
of  soil,  thickly  planted  with  date-trees. 

My  camel-men  kindled  a  fire  in  the  splendid  moonlight,  and 
regaled  themselves  with  the  hicd-c[iiarters  of  a  hyena,  whioh 
they  roasted  in  the  coals  and  devoured  with  much  relish,  I 
had  curiosity  enough  to  eat  a  small  piece,  which  was  well- 
flaTOrod  though  tough.  The  Nile  roared  grandly  below  oui 
camp  all  night,  in  the  pauses  of  tlie  wind. 
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CHAPTER    XXXVI. 


Thi  Bata  Bl-Hailjar,  ot  Belly  of  Stune— Anelont  Granite  Qmiiiss— Tbe  Tilloge  o! 

WlQdy  Highl-A  Drewy  Day  Id  the  Desert-The  Shekh's  Came!  Fulls— DBSeent  M 
Saiuneh— The  Temple  end  Cataract— Moeraheli—Tiie  Sale  of  Abou-8iii— Wb 
Emerge  from  the  Belly  of  Slono— A  Kabaiish  Catavan— The  Book  of  Aboii-SeeF- 
View  of  the  Bccond  Cataract— "We  reach  Wadl-Halfe— Selling  my  Droijicdariea— 
Faiewcll  to  Alou-Sln— Thanki^iyias  on  the  Ferty-hoa^-Partliig  with  the  Camel 


On  the  sixth  day  after  leaving  Doagola  I  passed  througli 
Sukiot,  and  reached  the  commencemeiit  of  Batn  El-Hadjar — ■ 
The  Belly  of  Stone-^as  the  savage  mountain  coimtry  for  a 
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bandred  miles  south  of  the  8ecocd  Cataract  is  termed.  With 
each  day  the  road  became  more  rough  and  toilsome,  and  my 
camels  moved  more  languidly.  In  spite  of  the  fatigue  which 
we  all  endured,  I  felt  so  much  strengthened  by  our  free  Ufa 
and  so  much  interested  in  the  remarkable  country  through 
which  we  wero  passing,  that  I  felt  something  like  regret  on 
approaching  the  southern  limit  of  travel  on  the  Nile.  Not  so 
my  drigoman  and  servint,  who  could  not  enough  thank  God 
and  the  Prophet  for  having  taken  them  in  safety  through 
countries  which  they  deemed  the  verge  of  the  world.  Achmet 
positively  declared  he  would  never  make  the  trip  again,  for  no 
second  journey  could  be  equally  fortunate.  My  camel-men,  I 
found,  had  never  befoie  travelled  to  Wadi  Haifa  by  the  west- 
ern bank,  but  by  a  wonderful  Arab  instinct,  they  never  went 
astray  from  the  road. 

The  Batii  El-Hadjar  marks  its  commencement  tj  a  range 
of  granite  hills,  which  break  the  river  i^to  a  foaming  cataract. 
After  leaving  camp,  our  road  lay  along  the  Nile,  behind  some 
high  sand-hills.  In  front  of  us  appeared  Djebel  XJfecr,  a  peak 
about  fifteen  hundred  feet  in  height,  its  naked  sides  tinted  of  a 
deep,  rich  purple  hue  by  the  glowing  air.  The  Nile  flows 
directly  towards  its  baso,  making  a  alight  curve,  as  if  to  pass 
it  on  the  eastern  side,  but  finding  the  granite  rocks  heaped 
together  too  thickly,  changes  its  course  and  washes  the  western 
foot  of  the  mountain.  The  granite  lies  scattered  about  in  vast 
masses,  taking  all  sorts  of  quaint  and  fanciful  shapes.  The 
hills  themselves  are  merely  collections  of  boulders  of  all  sizes, 
from  three  to  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  piled  on  an  enormous 
bed  or  stratum  of  the  same.  Intermixed  with  this  are  beds 
of  a  rich  yellowish-red  granite,  which  crops  out  under  the  pilea 
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of  gray,  and  taa  Ijeen  woi'ked,  wherever  it  appears  in  large 
masses.  The  traces  of  the  ancient  ijuarrymen  still  remain,  in 
'he  blocks  beariog  marks  of  the  wooden  wedges  by  which  they 
were  split.  la  one  place  I  noticed  two  fragments  of  a  column, 
similar  to  those  in' the  palace  at  Old  Dongola.  The  granite  is 
equal  in  quality  and  still  more  abundant  than  that  at  Assouan, 
bnt  was  only  quarried  to  a  limited  extent.  The  aspect  of  the 
coiintrj  is  rugged  in  the  highest  degree,  and  how  tte  Nile  gets 
through  it  became  more  and  more  a  wonder  to  me.  His  bed 
is  deep-sunken  between  enormous  stone-piles,  back  of  which  aro 
high  stone  mountains,  and  wherever  there  is  a  hollow  between 
them,  it  is  filled  with  sand.  The  only  vegetation  was  a  few 
bunches  of  miserable  grass,  and  some  of  those  desert  shrubs 
which  grow  at  the  very  doors  of  Tartarus,  so  tenacious  of  life  are 
they.  A  narrow  shelf,  on  the  opposite  bank  hi  h  ab  tte 
river,  bore  the  renowned  palm  of  Suiket,  and  i  qu  ntly  n  tlie 
little  coves  I  saw  the  living  green  of  the  jug  wh  at  Tha 
steep  banks  were  planted  with  lupins,  as  th  p  pi  th  hid 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  hippopotami. 

While  I  was  breakfasting  oiF  a  great  granite  table,  a  man 
who  rode  by  on  a  donkey  cheered  me  with  the  news  that  the 
village  of  Dal  was  but  a  short  distance  ahead.  I  had  fixed 
upon  this  as  our  resting-place  for  the  night,  but  on  finding  it 
so  near,  resolved  to  push  on  to  some  natural  hot  springs  and 
ruins  of  ancient  baths,  which  the  camel-men  tad  informed  me 
were  about  four  hours  further,  to  the  right  of  the  carayan 
track.  At  Dal,  however,  a  difiicult  dkabo,  commences,  and  my 
camels  already  marched  so  slowly  and  wearily  that  I  judged 
it  best  to  stop  and  give  them  a  little  rest.  About  the  villags 
there  are  some  scattering  doum  and  date-palms,  which  lead  a 
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hard  exiateuee,  ialf  buried  in  sand  and  eholied  witli  the  old 
leaves,  which  the  catlyea  are  too  idle  to  pnice.  The  people 
were  in  the  fields,  cutting  some  wheat  which  was  just  ripe,  and 
two  saltias,  shaded  by  clusters  of  palms,  watered  a  few  patches 
of  eottoD.  I  made  inquiries,  but  had  much  difficulty  in  finding 
rtie  location  of  the  hot  springs.  Finally,  one  of  the  men  cou' 
sented  to  become  my  guide  la  the  morning,  and  conducted  ua 
to  a  camping-ground,  where  there  was  a  little  grass  for  the 
camels.  Lured  by  the  promiBe  of  backsheesli,  he  broagbt  me 
the  leanest  of  young  sheep,  which  I  purchased  for  eight  pias- 
tres. The  night  was  calm,  cool  and  delicious,  and  steeped  mj 
whole  frame  in  halm,  after  the  burning  day.  The  moon,  near- 
ly full,  shone  with  a  gray  and  hazy  lustre,  and  some  insect 
that  shrilled  like  a  tree-toad,  reminded  me  of  homo. 

Our  Bailee  guide,  Hadji  Mohammed,  as  he  was  called, 
from  having  made  two  pilgrimages  to  Mecca,  was  on  hand  be- 
fore sunrise.  Starting  in  advance  of  the  caravan,  I  walked 
along  tho  river-ibauk,  towards  a  castellated  building  on  an  emi- 
nence which  I  had  noticed  the  previous  evening,  while  sketch- 
ing the  landscape.  My  path  was  over  huge  beds  of  gray 
granite,  from  which  tho  old  Egyptians  might  have  cut  obelisks 
of  a  single  block,  not  only  one  hundred,  but  five  hundred  feet 
in  length.  The  enormous  masses  which  had  been  separated 
from  these  beds  and  rolled  into  rounded  masses  by  the  chafing 
of  primeval  fioods,  lay  scattered  on  the  surface,  singly,  or  pOed 
in  fantastic  groups.  The  building  was  a  large  fortress  of 
stones  and  clay,  with  massive  wails,  on  the  summit  of  an 
island-like  peak  overhanging  the  river,  and  separated  from  &e 
bank  by  a  deep  chasm,  which  is  filled  with  water  during  the 
inundations,  but  was  then  dry,  and  its  sides  green  with  wheat 
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and  beans.  Wild  doum-palms,  liangiDg  heavy  wltti  green  fruit, 
grew  in  the  patches  of  soil  among  the  rocks  and  overhung  the 
ravine.  The  fortress  was'  a  very  pioturesciue  object,  with  its 
three  square  towers,  backed  by  the  roaring  flood  and  the  dark 
viplet-hlue  crags  of  Djebel  MemS  behind.  The  forms  of  the 
1  indscapo — except  the  palms — were  all  of  the  far  North,  but 
the  uilointjj  WIS  that  of  tii,  iipe  and  glowing  Siuth  I  wa9  so 
ib'iorljed  lu  the  aoene,  thit  the  nrivjn  passed  unnoticed,  hav 
ing  titen  j  path  further  trom  the  nver  Aftei  wandering 
about  fir  some  time  I  eliinbed  one  of  the  granite  piles  and 
scanned  the  coantiy  m  ill  directions  but  cjull  &ee  njtting 
Finally  I  descried  i  distant  trail  and  on  leachmg  it,  recog 
nized  the  tracks  of  laj  camels  I  huriiel  on,  ind  iii  half  an 
hour  met  Had]!  Mohimmcd  and  ono  if  my  camel  men,  commg 
back  m  gieat  tnhulation,  feiitul  that  I  w  is  lost 

Neai  the  Cataiact  of  Dal,  an  akaba  commences  wbii-h  ex 
tends  to  the  village  of  UkmS,  in  the  Batn  el-Hadjar,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  fifteen  miles.  We  passed  behind  some  peaks  of 
black  porphyry,  whose  shoulders  were  covered  with  steep,  slid- 
ing drifts  of  yellow  sand,  and  travelled  on  through  a  wilder- 
ness of  stones.  All  the  refuse  odds  and  ends  of  Creation — 
the  pieces  left  after  the  rocks  and  mountains  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  were  fashioned — have  been  thrown  together  here.  It 
was  a  sea  of  black  stone-mounds,  out  of  which  rose  occasiona,l 
peaks  of  still  blacker  stone.  Through  this  we  passed  into  a 
region  of  gray  stone  and  then  into  another  of  red  stone,  jour- 
neying for  four  hours  up  one  mound  and  down  another,  by 
paths  and  no  paths,  which  were  most  laborious  for  our  eamels. 
I  began  to  be  fearful  we  should  never  get  out  of  the  geological 
labyrinth  into  which  the  hadji  conducted  us,  but  the  majestia 
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range  of  Djebel  1 1  Limool,  beyond  the  Nile,  served  him  as  a 
guide.  He  looked  oi.ca=!iocally  towards  a  bastion-like  projec- 
tion in  the  slieer  walla  of  porphyij,  and  at  last,  wben  I  was 
quite  tired  and  famished,  took  ns  up  a  ridge  whence  I  saw  the 
river  again  below  us      The  road  into  the  valley  was  next  ta 

mpra  t     b!     b  t  ml     tumbled  and  scrambled  and  slid 

tllthy  hdthll  f  halfeii  ovorhangiug  the  river. 
B  I  w       w  i         m         f  burnt  brick,  about  ten  feet  in 

h  ght — p  t  f  5  11  g  long  since  destroyed,  "  Here  is 
th    h  tk  1  th    h  dj       W    dismounted,  and  ha  conducted 

t     tk    t    t    f  th     ru      where,  in  a  hole  in  tte  earth,  a 

p  ^  f  w  te  b  bbl  d  j  profusely,  and  trickled  away, 
th      ^h     t        h    f    t  There  was  an  end  of  my  antiei- 

ptnaf  fh  bth  for  wkioh  I  had  eomo  prepared, 
rh    w  t      w      h  t  gh    n  tmth  (131°),  and  I  could  not 

b  y  h     d  b  1  w  th        rfaoe.     Under  the  bank,  a  doaec 

p  gwtl  ~icl]  flwf  water,  oozed  through  the  soil, 
will  k  w  d  w  th     wh  tisk  deposit  in  places.     To  atone 

i     my  d     ]p      tm     titk  brealifist  m  the  shadow  of  tlie 

ui  d  w  11  whil  my  m  1  men  bathed  themiolves  in  tkc  wa- 
t      w  th         y       1  m  t  i " Bi'^miU ihi  >"  {In  the  name 

f  G-  1)  Th  h  dj  th  1  ft  us,  and  wo  followed  the  Nile 
p    t  th       t       t     fb  d  Tang  1011,  which  latter  we  heard 

all  Bight,  roaring  grandly  betwiin  the  gusts  of  wind. 

Daring  the  night  the  wind  blew  violently,  and  I  had  great 
fears  that  my  tent  would  come  down  about  my  ears,  I  heaped 
the  sand  against  it  on  the  outside,  for  further  protection,  but 
every  thing  within  was  so  covered  tiat  its  original  color  could 
no  longer  be  discerned.  The  moon  shone  between  wild  and 
stormy  clouds,  and  all  signs  betokened  a  gust  of  rain.     Wa 
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tcok  mora  tTian  ordinary  precautions  in  tlie  dispbsiticD  of  out 
baggage,  as  this  part  of  the  road  waa  mucii  infested  with  ma- 
raudiug  bands  of  Kababish,  who  came  from  the  side  of  Dar- 
Far  and  plundered  tie  inhabitants  along  the  river,  as  well  as 
small  caravans.  I  trusted  in  the  protection  afforded  by  my 
teat,  which,  from  its  appearance,  would  be  taken  as  belonging 
to  an  of&cer  of  the  government. 

On  the  eighth  day  we  rose — for  the  first  time  in  all  my 
Af  t        1 —  1 1      w      d  cloudy  dawn.     Fortunately 

f  mjyfmhtb  und  for  "Wadi-Halfa,  passed 

tdyb      kfw        t      d  ahaba  of  unknown  length, 

and  th    wmd  h  d  bl  wn  1  ntly  within  tho  last  few  days 

th  t  th      Id    ar  f     1  w         t  to  be  found.     The  country 

T\  Id  dr    r  than  those  we  had  passed. 

0      1  m?    g  th    1  Oj,    t     V  s,  I  sometimes  flattered  my- 

Ifwthtbbi       f  fel^J  on'i  tlie  Desert ;  but  no — ^I 

hiljn.  tddh        n.     Long,  shadowy  streaks  oi 

w  pt    1        th         t       h    lajn,  and  the  moiintain- chains 
whi  h  1  y  t  th  m  w  1    ed  the  darkest  and  intenseat 

b1i  d  f  1  t — I  ecifl  ly  th  t  f  the  lower  leaves  of  the  pansy. 
Ab  w      1  d  th  g    w      Ider,  and  a  shower  of  large, 

scattering  drops  passed  ovor  us.  The  camels  shrank  and  trem- 
bled, and  my  men  crept  behind  them  for  shelter.  Though  it 
was  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  those  Afi'ican  skies  can  rain 
sometimes,  I  was  soon  so  benumbed  as  to  aeed  my  capote. 
The  temperature  was  perhaps  not  lower  than  &0°,  yet  I  felt  it 
severely.  About  ten  o'clock,  the  shekh's  camel,  which  had  be- 
fore showa  symptoms  of  fatigue,  lay  down  and  refused  to  go 
further.  As  it  was  impossible  to  stop  in  the  Desert,  I  diS" 
tributed  its  load  among  the  other  four,  and  ordered  him  to 
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drive  it  loose  behind  us.  This,  however,  was  df  no  avail,  and 
at  laat  he  concluded  to  wait  till  it  had  rested  a  little.  I  gava 
Mm.  the  water- akin,  and  we  pushed  on.  Half  an  hour  af 
terwards,  when  I  was  eating  hreakfast  under  the  lee  of  a 
aand-hiU,  Mi,  wto  kad  remained  behind  with  him,  came  up, 
sajing  tkey  had  oxamined  the  camel  and  decided  that  it  was 
sick.  The  shekh  thereupon  wept  most  vehemently,  fearing  it 
would  die,  and  turned  about  with  it  to  make  his  way  home. 
Aii  lent  him  a  dollar  and  promised  to  take  him  the  rest  of  the 
money  due  him.  The  other  men  were  quite  downcast  by  the 
shekh'a  misfortuDO.  There  waa  nothing  to  be  done,  how- 
ever, but  to  push  ahead,  as  the  other  camels  were  well  nigh 
worn  out. 

We  kept  on  all  the  afternoon,  with  the  cold  wind  blowing 
in  our  faces,  and  occasionally  a  skower  of  colder  rain  dashed 
upon  us,  Tko  road  ascended  until  towards  noon,  when  we 
passed  through  a  gateway  between  two  peaks  of  granite,  whose 
loose  masses  threatened  to  topple  down  the  sides  and  crush  us. 
Then  for  three  or  four  hours  we  travelled  over  more  elevated 
ranges,  from  the  crests  of  which  we  tad  wido  glimpses  over  the 
terrible  tract,  yet  could  see  nothing  but  sand  and  stones— stones 
and  sand.  3ji  the  east  a  long  mountain-rango  lay  dark  and 
distant,  under  tke  shadow  of  the  rain-clouds,  and  it  was  some 
comfort  to  know  that  it  was  beyond  the  Nile.  As  night  ap- 
proached, I  feared  we  should  be  obliged  to  camp  in  tie  akaba, 
arid  without  water,  but  after  ten  hours  of  most  wearisome 
travel,  we  reached  a  ridge,  whence  we  looked  into  a  vast  basin 
of  rocky  hills,  between  us  and  the  mountains,  whose  long  chain 
of  jagged  peaks,  touched  with  the  full  yellow  light  of  the  set- 
ting sun,  stood  against  the  black  gust  that  rolled  away  beyond 
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them  into  the  Great  Nubiaa  Desert.  Tlie  Nile  was  not  to  be 
Beon,  jet  doop  in  tlie  cejjtre  of  this  landscape,  I  caught  a 
glimpse  of  some  thorny  busies,  which  our  further  desoenl 
showed  to  be  near  the  vUIage  and  cataract  of  Samueh.  The 
bed  of  the  river  was  filled  with  masses  of  hiaek  rock,  and  the 
cataract,  just  below  the  village,  roared  magnificently  all 
through  the  night.  The  wind  blew  again,  and  so  violently, 
that  I  awoke  with  my  ears,  mouth  and  nostrils  filled  with  sand. 
The  morning  was  cold,  with  a  yiolent  wind,  hut  I  strength- 
ened my  f  amels  with  an  ahundaut  feed  of  heau-yines  and  dour 
ra,  and  set  off  early.  I  walked  ahead  to  the  temple  of  8am- 
neh,  which  stands  on  a  rooky  eminence  above  the  cataract. 
The  hill  is  surrounded  with  the  remains  of  a  massive  brick 
wall,  and  there  are  traces  of  a  road  leading  to  the  summit. 
The  temple  is  quite  small,  and  of  simple  though  gi-aceful  de- 
sign, containing  only  one  chamber,  at  the  end  of  which  a  head- 
less statue  lies  on  its  back.  From  the  little  portico  in  front 
there  is  a  6ne  view  of  the  gorge  through  which  the  river  breaks. 
A  broad  stratum  of  porphyry  crosses  his  bed,  broken  only  in 
the  centre  by  a  gap  or  flood-gate,  not  twenty  yards  across. 
Through  this  the  whole  force  of  his  current  is  poured,  and  at 
the  time  of  my  visit,  when  the  water  was  low,  he  seemed  but  a 
pigmy  flood.  In  faot,  for  a  mile  or  two  below  this  cataract, 
there  is  scarcely  any  point  in  all  bis  tortuous  and  difiioult 
course  whore  one  might  not  throw  a  stone  across.  After  leav- 
mg  the  temple,  our  road  led  over  the  desolate  stony  hills,  high 
above  the  river's  bed.  "We  looked  down  into  the  deep  and 
narrow  defile  through  which  he  flows,  and  which  his  waters 
aeareely  brightened  or  cheered,  for  there  was  no  vegetation  on 
his  banks  except  now  and  then  a  bunch  of  halfeh  grass  or  & 
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few  stunted  thorns.  The  air  was  so  bracing  that  I  felt  uc 
more  fatigue,  tut  only  regret,  that  the  journey  waa  so  near  its 
close.  Old  Mohammed  walked  ahead,  singing  his  accustomed 
song:  "Koolloo  nasee  fee  djennatee,  iefoddhel,  yet  er-rakhr 
manf"  (0  Most  Merciful,  grant  that  all  my  people  may  enter 
thy  Heavens  !)  Thus  we  travelled  all  day,  and  towards  eveur 
ing  came  down  to  the  Nile  again  at  the  little  village  of  Meer- 


This  place  is  a  h 

t  ful  bttl       as           th    m  d  t    f  th 

savage  Belly  of  St 

Th    Nl    h        m        g    tl       ir    nt 

and  his  banks  hav 

m           h  f                            1 1          ant 

date-trees,  and   fi  Id 

f     h    t        1  u)tt          My  t    t  w 

pitched  beside  th 

tl        p  Im        d  I     t  !  w    w  th  a  fel  d 

heart  and  a  full  p  p 

th    1    t        ht     f  my  1    g           t    1 

some  journey  by  1     d. 

D           th              g           f  th        t 

took  a  fancy  to  m    Ah      S          d        1        m            m  U    ff 

for  the  purchase  of  h 

m      I     f      d  {     f            t         dhm 

CO  Assouan,  but  iu  th 

m         g  th     man      m      g            It 

last,  with  many  et    g 

1               I  h     p        t           h     d    d      d 

ninety  piastres,  wh 

T   tl        ht    t   b    t   to       11        d  so 

avoid  all  further  t    uU       I    (  p  1  t  d  h  w          th  t  Ab 

Sin  was  to  be  dell 

d  to  him  at  W  d  H  It        d  th  t  h 

should  accompany 

th  th            th    m       w      Ti        ght  w 

intensely  cold,  alth 

h  th           w      1     t  bly      t  b  1  w  60 

I  could  hardly  he     th       U          f  th    w  t          th    m 

It  stung  my  burnt  face  like  fire,  and  increas  d  tl     ja  e     f  my 

unfortunate  cracked 

nose.     The  Barabraa  }       ght  m    s  me 

milk  for  my  coffee  in  i 

I  basket  of  olosely-plait  d  j,  a  s  sm  a    d 

with  grease  on  the  Inside.     It  precisely  resembl  I  th    e  b  s 

kets  made  by  the  Indians  of  Oaliforaia,  which  wi!l    a    y  water 
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The  milk,  however,  had  a  taste  of  the  rancid  greaso,  which 
prevented  me  from,  drinking  much  of  it. 

We  aro^e  shivering  in  the  early  dawn,  and  for  the  last  time 
put  the  loada  on  our  fagged  and  unwilling  camels.  Soon  after 
Btartiug,  I  saw  ahead,  through  a  gateway  of  hlack  porptyry 
rocks,  the  long,  yellow  sand-hills  of  the  Lihyan  Desert,  like 
tiioso  which  line  the  western  hank  of  the  Nile,  from  Assouan, 
to  Korosko.  This  was  a  joyful  token  that  we  had  reached  the 
end  of  the  savage  Batn  El-Hadjar.  As  we  were  trayelling 
over  the  rolling  upland  of  yellow  sand,  enjoying  the  view  of 
the  wild  frontier  of  the  Belly  of  Stone,  out  of  which  we  had 
just  issued,  a  large  caravan  of  Kababish  Arabs,  returning 
towards  Dar-I'Or  with  empty  camels,  met  us.  There  were 
upwards  of  Sfty  camels  and  thirty  men — half-naked  savages, 
with  projecting  features,  wild  eyes,  and  a  wilderness  of  hair  on 
their  heads.  The  Kababish  were  easily  distinguished  by  thoir 
long  plaits,  laid  close  to  the  head,  and  smeared  with  fat.  The 
others,  who  had  enormous  masses  of  wool,  standing  out  in  all 
directions  for  a  foot  or  more,  were  probably  Howoweet,  from 
the  side  of  Dar-Fvlr.  We  asked  the  distance  to  Wadi  Haifa, 
wid  were  answered  with  the  uniTersal  "  hassa,"  (just  now !) 
whereby  these  people  designate  any  indefinite  period  of  time. 

After  three  or  four  hours,  I  began  to  look  out  for  Abou- 
Seer,  a  lofty  cliff  to  which  travellers  repair  for  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  the  Second,  Cataract — to  them  the  turning  point  of 
their  Nile  journey,  to  me  the  termination  of  my  long  mid- 
African  rambles,  and  the  commencement  of  my  return  to  the 
living  world.  Our  road  was  a  mile  or  two  behind  the  river, 
and  as  Aehmet  had  only  sisited  the  mountain  from  the  side  of 
Wadi  Haifa,  he  could  not  serve  as  a  guide.     I  turaed  into  tha 
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hills,  taJiiDg  him,  Mobainmed  and  All,  and  leaving  tte  otlici 
man  to  go  on  with  the  baggage  camels.  We  wandered  for 
some  time  over  the  roagh  ridges,  and  at  last  reached  a  spux 
of  the  hills  which  Achmet  took  to  he  Abo u- Seer,  but  which 
was  not  it.  I  was  ao  hungry  that  I  stopped  for  breaJsfast,  and 
before  I  had  finished,  All,  who  was  overflowing  with  joy  at  the 
idea  of  leaohmg  Wadi  Haifa,  came  to  lae  with  the  news  that 
he  had  been  climbing  a  high  point,  whence  he  could  see  the 
end  of  the  mountains.  The  Nile,  beyond,  he  said,  was  broad 
and  smooth,  and  there  were  more  date-trees  than  ho  had  seen 
since  leaving  Sukkot.  I  left  him  to  ride  my  Abon-Sin,  and 
walked  on  to  the  peak  he  had  climbed.  As  I  reached  its  base, 
however,  I  saw  that  the  true  headland  projected  still  iurther 
beyond,  terminating  in  a  cone-like  summit.  As  I  came  out 
from  among  the  hills  behind  it,  the  view  suddenly  opened 
before  me  far  to  the  north  and  east,  and  I  saw  the  long  date- 
groves  of  Wadi  Haifa  apparently  at  my  feet, 

Abou-Seer  is  a  cliff  of  caloaieous  rock,  and  its  base  is  eom- 
jiletely  covered  with  the  names  of  tourists  who  have  visited  it. 
Achmet  wanted  me  to  add  my  name  to  theirs,  but  as  I  had 
brought  no  hammer  and  ohisel  from  Cairo,  like  most  travellers, 
I  could  not  gratify  him,  A  few  steps  took  me  to  the  summit 
of  the  cliff,  which  drops  on  the  eastern  side  in  a  sheer  preci- 
pice to  the  water's  edge.  It  is  at  least  three  hundred  feet  in 
perpendicular  height,  and  as  it  forms  the  corner  of  the  range, 
the  view  on  three  sides  is  uninterrupted  for  many  leagues. 
The  panorama  is  truly  grand,  and  probably  unlike  any  other 
in  the  world.  To  the  south  the  mountains  of  the  Batn  Bl- 
Hadjar  rise  like  a  black  wall,  out  of  which  the  Nile  forces  its 
way,  not  in  a  broad  sheet,  but  in  a  hundred    resed  streams, 
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gurgling  up  amid  ciiaotic  heaps  of  roclcs  as  if  from  suLterra- 
neaa  sources,  foaming  and  fretting  tlieir  difficult  way  round 
endless  islands  and  reefs,  ineetiEg  and  separating,  seeking 
overj  wb.ere  an  outlet  and  finding  none,  till  at  last,  as  if  weary 
of  tlie  long  contest,  the  rocks  recede,  and  the  lujited  waters 
spread  themselves  out,  slu^iph  and  exhausted,  on  the  sands 
below.  It  is  a  wonderful  picture  of  strife  between  two  mate 
rial  forces,  but  so  intricate  and  labyrinthine  in  its  features, 
that  the  eye  ean  scarcely  succeed  in  separating  them,  or  in 
viewing  it  other  than  as  a  whole.  The  streams,  in  their  thou- 
Baiid  windings,  appear  to  flow  towards  all  points  of  tlie  compass, 
and  from  their  continual  noiso  and  motion  on  all  sides,  the 
whole  fantastic  wilderuesa  of  rock  seems  to  heave  and  tug,  as 
it  is  throttled  by  the  furious  waters.  This  is  the  last  great 
struggle  and  triumpk  of  the  Nile,  Henceforth,  his  tortured 
waters  find  repose.  He  goes  down  to  Egypt  as  a  conqueror, 
crowned  with  a  douhle  majesty  after  ail  his  toils.  Is  it  to  ha 
wondered  at,  that  the  ancient  race  which  existed  hy  his  bounty, 
should  worship  him  as  a  God  ? 

But  by  this  time  we  saw  our  baggage-camels,  like  specks  on 
the  sand,  approaching  Wadi  Haifa-  Ali,  unable  to  contain 
himself,  started  off  on  a  run,  aad  we  soon  lost  sight  of  him.  I 
mounted  my  faithful  big  dromedary,  Ahou-Sin,  and  after  two 
more  hours  on  his  lofty  hump,  dismounted  at  the  ferrj-plaee, 
opposite  Wadi  Haifa,  never,  alas  1  to  mount  him.  again.  A 
boat  with  a  company  of  merchants  from  Cairo  had  just  arrived, 
and  the  sailors  were  unloading  their  packages  of  merchandise. 
The  merchants  came  up  and  saluted  me,  and  could  scarcely 
believe  that  I  had  been  so  far  as  the  White  Nile.  They  wera 
bound  for  Dongola,  and  one  of  tiem,  learning  that  my  browa 
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dromedary  was  for  sale,  offered  to  buy  it.  Aohmet  conducted 
the  buaiDess  for  me,  for  the  bargaining  lasted  at  least  two 
hours,  before  the  purohaeer  succeeded  in  slowly  struggling  up 
to  a  decent  price.  The  Barabra  who  had  bought  Abou-Siu 
was  also  on  hand,  to  ratify  the  bargain,  and  I  was  thus  ea^ed 
from  the  necessity  of  sending  the  animals  to  the  mavlceta  of 
Assouan.  I  must  do  both  the  men  the  justice  to  say  that  they 
afterwards  made  every  exertion  to  cheat  me,  in  the  way  of 
counting  money  and  offering  bad  pieces,  and  at  last  gave  a 
large  pile  of  copper  coin,  which,  when  it  was  counted,  lacked 
two  piastres  of  the  right  amount.  When  all  was  finished,  1 
delivered  Abou-Sin  into  the  hands  of  his  rascally  new  master, 
with  a  sorrowful  heart,  for  the  old  fellow  and  I  were  good 
friends.  Had  he  known  we  were  to  be  separated,  I  am  sure 
those  large  black  eyes  of  his  would  have  dropped  a  few  tears, 
and  that  capacious  throat  gurgled  out  a  sound  of  lamentation. 
Achmet  threw  his  arms  around  the  beast's  big  head  aud  kissed 
him  tenderly.  I  was  about  to  do  the  same  thing,  when  I 
remembered  that  the  never-sweating  skin  of  a  dromedary 
exhales  not  the  freshest  of  odors,  and  preferred  caressing  h 
with  my  hand  rather  than  my  lips.  So  farewell  to  Abou-S 
and  may  he  never  want  dourra  and  bean-vhies,  nor  coniplai 
under  too  heavy  loads ;  and  should  he  die  soon  (for 
wasing  in  years),  may  some  son  of  his  strong  loiiia  be  there  to 
carry  me,  when  nest  I  visit  Central  Africa  I 

My  arrival  at  Wadi  Haifa  terminated  the  journey  of  thirty- 
four  days  from  Khartoum.  In  that  time  my  little  caravan 
had  travelled  between  eight  aud  nine  hundred  miles,  and  at 
least  half  of  it  as  rough  travelling  as  can  be  found  in  Africa. 
Now  we  were  beyond  danger  and  done  with  fatijipie,  and  could 
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look  forward  to  seeiog  Ca        n  anoth      b  nth      N  t    ut  I  wa 
were  all  seated  in  tlie  fe    y  b  at        a   Bg  f     ii  tli      pp     te 
bank,  did  I  fairly  realize  that     u    a    eejuny  waa  ove 
The  oamels  were  left  bet  n  1  tie  Iggg    pll    p    n  board 
and  aa  we  were  rowed    lowly  a      sa  the  t  sudd  nly 

flashed  through  my  mind  that  tlie  same  gentle  motion  of  oara 
and  waves  was  thenceforth  to  rock  me  all  the  way  to  Cairo. 
I  drew  0  long  breath,  and  fervently  ejaculated  ;  "  el  hamdu 
lillahP''  to  which  the  others,  aa  in  duty  bound,  responded. 
Aohmet,  who  usually  postponed  his  prayers  until  he  reached 
home,  recited  a  chapter  from  the  Koran,  and  AH,  who  never 
prayed,  broke  into  sailor-songs  by  atarts,  and  laughed  continu- 
ally, from  inward  delight. 

After  my  t«nt  was  pitched  on  the  beach,  I  called  my  camel- 
men,  All  and  Mohammed,  wlio  had  crossed  with  me,  and  gave 
them  each  the  forty  piastres  still  due,  with  a  Maria  Theresa 
dollar — abouserm;  or  the  Father  of  Buttons,  aa  this  coin  is 
called  in  Central  Africa,  from  the  button  which  clasps  the 
drapery  on  the  Empress's  shoulder — as  baokaheeah.  The  men 
were  delighted,  and  kissed  my  hand,  in  token  of  gratitude.  I 
gave  them  also  the  money  for  the  shekh,  and  took  leave  of 
them  with  tie  oxclamatLon  :  "  May  God  grant  you  a  prosper- 
ous return  to  your  country  ! "  They  replied,  warmly : .  "  May 
G-od  prolong  your  days,  0  Efl'endi  I "  and  as  they  moved  away 
I  overheard  old  Mohammed  again  declare  to  Achmot :  "  Wal- 
lah, but  this  is  a  good  Frank  1  He  certainly  has  Islam  in  liia 
hoart !" 
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Wadi  Halfa  is  an  ordinary  Arab  Tillage,  and  noted  only  for 
beicg  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Nubian  Nile.  There 
were  sis  or  seTen  boats  in  port,  some  of  them  loaded  with  gum 
and  ready  to  start  for  Assouan.  They  were  all  nehhers,  or 
trading  boats,  built  of  lieavy  wood,  and  not  tq  be  moved  down 
stream  against  a  strong  head-wind.  I  therefore  engaged  the 
ferry-boat  in  which  I  had  crossed — a  light,  open  boat,  manned 
by  two  Nubian  boys.  The  rais  made  a  frame  of  sticks  iieai 
the  stern,  and  covered  it  with  palm-mats,  to  serve  as  a  cabin. 
The  open  hold  was  turned  into  a  kitchen,  and  taken  possession 
of  by  my  two  men.  There  was  barely  room  enough  for  all  of 
us  and  our  baggage,  and  a  fat  sheep  I  bought,  as  provision  for 
the  voyage,  but  as  I  proposed  being  gloriously  lazy,  to  make 
up  for  the  foregone  toils,  I  needed  no  more. 
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The  iQiiTning  after  my  arrival  at  Wadi  Haifa  all  was 
reaJv.  A  few  cliildreti  came  down  to  greet  me  witli  the  hate- 
ful word  "  hackaheesh,"  which  I  had  not  heard  for  three 
months  and  hoped  never  to  hear  again ;  hat  a  few  Arabic  ei- 
clamatioDS  boob  put  them  to  flight.  We  shoved  away  from  the 
fccach,  followed  by  the  cries  of  a  dozen  laay  sailors,  who  also 
wanted  backsheesh  for  saying  "  salaam, "  at  parting.  I  stretch- 
ed myself  out  on  my  bed,  on  deck,  and  lay  looking  on  the 
receding  shore,  where  my  camel-men  and  camels  (Abou-Sin 
still  among  them)  were  encamped.  Abou-Sin's  head  was  turn- 
ed towards  the  river,  as  if  looking  for  his  master,  for  the 
hapless  creature  certainly  thought  I  should  go  over  to  mount 
him  on  the  morrow.  Alas,  my  brave  old  dromedary  1  we  sha! 
never  agaiB  play  friendly  tricks  upon,  each  other,  Rais  Ram 
adan  took  his  station  at  the  helm,  and  the  boys  plied  their 
oars  actively,  so  that  we  soon  lost  sight  of  Wadi  Haifa.  All 
the  afternoon  we  glided  slowly  down  the  stream  between  rich 
palm-groves  and  grain-fields.  The  appearance  of  thrift  and 
fertility,  which  the  country  presented,  was  most  agreeable 
after  the  waste  fields  of  Dongola,  and  the  unproductive  rocks 
and  sands  of  the  intermediate  districts.  The  mountains  behind 
were  lower  and  rounder  in  their  outlines,  and  the  landscapes 
softer  an  richer  thai  any  I  had  seen  since  leaving  beautiful 
Dar  Shygheea,  By  sunset  we  had  made  Euch  good  progress, 
that  there  was  every  hope  of  reaching  Abou-Simbel  in  the 
morning. 

There  was  no  wind  during  the  night,  and  the  boys  worked 
hi-avely.  About  two  hours  after  midnight  I  was  awakened 
from  a  deep  sleep  by  the  shock  of  the  boat  striking  the  store, 
I  opened  my  eyes  and  saw,  as  I  lay,  without  moving  my  head, 
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a  Imge  wall  of  rock  before  me,  against  which  sis  enormouj 
statues  leaned  as  they  looked  from  deep  niolies  cut  m  its  front. 
Their  solemn  faces  were  touohed  by  the  moon,  which  shone 
full  on  the  cliff,  and  only  their  feet  were  wrapped  in  shadow. 
The  lines  of  deep-eut  hieroglypHca  over  the  portal  of  this 
rocky  temple  were  also  filled  with  shadow  and  painted  legibly 
on  the  gray,  moonlit  rook  Below  theiu  yawned  the  door — a 
square  of  complete  darkness.  A  little  to  the  left,  over  a  long 
drift  of  sand  that  sloped  from  the  summit  of  the  cliff  nearly  to 
the  water's  edge,  peered  the  mitred  head  of  a  statue  of  still 
more  colossal  proportions.  I  gazed  on  this  broad,  dim,  and 
wonderful  picture  for  a  moment,  so  awed  by  its  majesty  that  I 
did  not  ask  myself  whore  nor  what  it  was.  This  is  some  grand 
Eu-ypt  an  dream  was  my  first  fho  ight  an  1  I  closed  my  ey  s 
fo  a  few  sec  nd  t  see  wh  tk  r  it  w  ill  v  n  sh  B  t  t 
stool  faat  an!  s  lent  as  ever  anl  I  knew  t  to  he  Abnu 
S  mbfcl  My  servants  all  slept  an  1  the  ra  s  and  hoys  no  se- 
lei  Iv  moo  ed  the  boit  t  the  'shore  nd  then  lay  1  wn  and 
slept  la  "it  11 1  lay  anl  the  great  stituos  looked  Bol  mnly 
down  pon  me  and  the  moon  ;  a  nted  the  kmgh  nomens  and 
banner')  w  th  yet  darker  d  st  n  tness  n  the  gray  rock  The 
t  re  mide  no  h  und  lelow  the  Ion,,  grass  at  rel  not  a  blade 
at  the  fo  t  of  the  oraj,''  an  1  the  slopes  of  eand  were  wh  te  and 
d  mb  as  snow  I  1  y  n  t  o  deep  &  repose  for  thougl  t  and 
was  not  then  consc  ous  how  gratciu!  was  s  ch  a  a  lenee  n  "Va 
ture  wh  le  the  mo  n  held  up  th  t  j  t  re  leforeme  It  m  ^ht 
have  been  two  minutes  or  twenty,  before  the  current  slowly 
swung  the  stern  of  the  boat  around,  and  the  picture  as  slowly 
shifted  from  my  view,  leaving  instead  the  Southern  Cross  iu 
its  shrine  of  stars. 
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In  the  morning,  I  found  that  wa  lay  at  the  foot  of  tha 
emaJler  temple.  I  quietly  waatod  for  my  cup  of  coffee,  for  the 
morning  reality  was  infinitely  leaa  grand  than  my  vision  of  the 
night.  I  then  climhed  to  the  door  and  entered.  The  interior  is 
not  large  nor  imposing,  after  one  has  seen  the  temples  of  Egypt 
The  exterior,  however,  is  on  such  a  colossal  scale,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  want  of  proportion  in  the  different  statues, 
the  effect  is  Tory  striking.  The  largest  ones  are  about  thii-ty- 
five  feet  high,  and  not  identical,  as  are  those  of  the  great  tem- 
ple. One,  who  stands  with  one  leg  advanced,  while  he  holds 
a  sword  with  the  handle  pressed  against  his  breast,  is  executed 
with  much  mo         p     t     t  Uy  m  t  w  th         t  t     s  of 

this  period.     Th  Ipt  f  th        t  t       ting, 

and  being  of  th     t  m     f  R  th     &      t  wh        h   tory 

they  illustrate,  t  1  w  th  in    h    k  11       d  1  1  The 

head  of  the  godd        ith  th    f        f  th        1  m  the 

hall,  is  much  le     1  t  1  th      th  t    f  th  ^  dd    s  at 

Dendera.     It  i    m  f    t     Im    t  b       1  and  d   t    t  1  gh  to 

represent  the  g  Tyjh 

The  front  of  the  great  temple  is  not  parallel  to  that  of  the 
other,  nor  does  it  face  the  river,  which  here  flows  in  a  north- 
east course.  The  line  of  the  cliff  is  broken  between  the  two, 
so  that  the  figures  of  the  great  Ecraeses,  seated  on  each  side 
of  the  door,  look  to  the  east,  the  direction  of  the  line  of  the 
face  being  nearly  north.  Through  the  gap  in  front,  the  sands 
have  poured  down  from  the  Desert  behind,  almost  wholly  fill- 
ing up  the  space  between  the  two  olifis ;  and  though  since  the 
temple  was  first  opened,  ia  1817,  it  has  been  cleared  nearly  to 
the  base  more  than  once,  the  rapid  aeeumulation  of  sand  has 
again  almost  closed  the  entrance  The  southern  colossus  is 
SI" 
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only  iDuried  about  half  way  to  the  knee,  but  of  the  two  northern 
ones  there  is  little  else  to  be  seen  escopt  tie  heads.  Obscured 
as  is  the  effect  of  this  grand  front,  it  is  still  without  parallel  la 
the  world.  I  tad  not  thought  it  poasihle  that  in  statues  of 
such  enormous  magnitude  there  could  be  such  singular  beauty 
of  expression.  The  faoe  of  Kemeaes,  the  same  in  each,  is  un- 
doubtedly a  portrait,  as  it  resembles  the  faces  of  the  statues  in 
the  interior  and  those  of  the  King  in  other  places.  Besides, 
there  is  an  inditidnality  in  some  of  the  features  which  is  too 
marked  to  represent  any  general  type  of  the  Egyptian  head. 
The  fullness  of  the  drooping  eyelid,  which  yot  does  not  cover 
the  large,  oblong  Egyptian  eye;  the  nose,  .it  first  slightly  in- 
clining to  the  aquiline,  but  curving  to  tho  round,  broad  nos- 
trils; the  generous  breadth  of  the  calm  lips,  and  the  placid, 
serene  expression  of  the  face,  are  worthy  of  the  eoaciueror  of 
Africa  and  the  builder  of  Karnak  and  Medeenet  Abou. 

The  statue  next  the  door,  on  the  southern  aide,  has  been 
shivered  to  the  throne  on  which  it  is  seated,  and  the  fragments 
are  not  to  be  seen,  except  a  few  whic£  lie  upon  the  knees. 
The  ridiculous  vanity  of  tourists  has  not  even  spared  these 
sublime  monuments,  and  they  are  covered  wherever  a  hand  can 
reach,  with  tho  names  of  noble  and  ignoble  snobs.  The  enthu- 
siastic antiquaries  who  cleared  away  the  sands  have  recorded 
the  fact  in  modest  inscriptions,  near  the  door,  where  they  dc 
not  offend  the  eye;  and  one  readily  pardons  the  liberty  the 
writers  have  taken.  But  there  are  two  Germans  (whose  names 
I  will  not  mention,  since  it  would  help  give  them  the  very  noto- 
riety they  covet),  who  have  caiTed  their  names  in  letters  a  foot 
long,  on  the  thigh  of  one  of  the  statues,  and  afterwards  filled 
them  with  black  paint.    I  should  like  to  see  them  subjected  to  a 
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merciless  bastinado,  on  the  same  part  of  tlieir  own  bodies. 
Certainly,  to  have  one  of  the  statues  seated  on  their  breasts  as 
a  nightmare,  every  night  of  their  lives,  would  not  be  too  niueh 
punishment  for  such  a  desecration. 

The  great  doorway  of  the  temple  is  so  choked  up  with  sand 
that  I  was  obliged  to  crup  in  on  my  knees.  The  sun  by  this 
time  had  risen  exactly  to  the  only  point  where  it  can  illumine 
the  interior,  and  the  rays,  takiog  a  more  yellow  hue  from  the 
roek  and  sand  on  which  they  fell,  shone  down  the  long  drift 
between  the  double  row  of  colossal  statues,  and  lighted  up  the 
entrance  to  the  second  hall  of  the  temple.  I  eat  down  in  the 
sand,  awed  and  half  fiightoncd  by  the  singular  appearance  of 
the  place.  The  sunshmc,  falling  oblic[uely  on  the  sands, 
struck  a  dim  reflection  against  the  sculptured  roof,  and  even 
lighted  up  the  farthest  recesses  of  the  grand  hall  sufficiently  to 
show  its  imposing  dimensions.  Eight  square  pUlars — four  on 
either  side  of  the  central  aisle — seem  to  uphold  the  roof,  and 
on  their  inner  aides,  facing  each  other,  are  eight  statues  of  the 
King.  The  features  of  all  are  preserved,  and  have  something 
of  the  grace  and  serenity,  though  not  the  majesty  of  the  great 
itatues  outside.  They  look  mto  each  other's  eyes,  with  an 
eternal  question  on  their  fixed  countenances,  but  none  can  give 
answer.  There  was  something  so  stern  and  strange  in  these 
eight  faces,  that  I  felt  a  shudder  of  fear  creep  over  me.  The 
strong  arms  are  all  crossed  on  their  breasts,  and  the  hands 
hold  various  sacred  and  regal  symbols,  conspicuous  among 
which  is  something  resembling  a  flail,  which  one  sees  often  in 
Egyptian  sculpture.  I  thought  of  a  marvellous  story  I  once 
read,  in  which  a  genie,  armed  with  a  brazen  flail,  stands  at  the 
entrance  of  an  enchanted  castle,  crushing  with  the  stroke  of 
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hia  teiiible  weapon  all  wb  cone  to  «eel  tLe  treasure  witLin. 
"Eoi  1  moment  the  ctildisli  fiith  m  tho  sijeniatiral  was  as 
etr  ng  as  OTei  a,nd  I  lo  kel  at  the  gloomy  entiinee  beyond, 
wiBhiEg  to  entei  but  fejiiig  the  Htoay  flails  of  the  tenihlo 
Remesi  on  eithei  hind  The  fjcea  were  once  partullj  colored, 
ind  the  blai?k  eyeball  till  lemaining  on  the  blank  eye  of  stoae, 
j,iyea  them  an  e^prc^ii  n  tf  Btupoi  if  deithmhfe,  which 
a  caitel  tc  me  fur  the  neivoua  shock  I  experienced  oa  enter 
ing 

There  is  nothing  ni  E^ypt  which  can  be  likened  to  the 
great  temple  of  Abou  Simbel  Kanak  is  giander,  but  its 
gr-inlpur  I'j  human  Tina  belongs  lather  to  the  superhuman 
taucies  of  (he  Eist — the  hills  of  the  Afrites — oi  to  the  realm 
of  the  dctlroned  Titan"  f  eail^  trreek  mythology  This  im- 
picsion  18  not  diminished,  on  passing  the  secjnd  hall  and 
corndjr  and  enterin^  the  adytum,  oi  sacied  chamber  of  the 
temple  Tbeie  the  gianitc  altar  yet  stands  in  the  centre, 
before  the  undestioyed  figures  of  the  ^ods  who  seated  side  by 
side,  calmly  await  the  ofieiuga  of  their  w  ishippers.  The 
peculiar  mdiyiduality  of  each  deity  is  tiikmgly  shown  in  these 
large  statues  an  1  their  att  tude  is  much  less  constrained  than 
m  the  Bittmg  statues  in  the  tombs  of  Thebes  These  look  as 
if  they  could  iise  if  they  would  The  walls  are  eoyerod  with 
sculptures  of  them  and  ot  the  ontemplar  deities  m  the  grand, 
bold  style  ot  the  age  of  Eemese?  S  mc  visitois  had  left  a 
supply  of  dry  palm  branones  neai  the  entrance,  an^l  of  these  1 
made  torches,  which  blazed  and  crackled  fiercely,  flaring  with  a 
rich  red  light  on  the  sculptured  and  painted  walls.  There 
was  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  examine  all  the  smaller  chambers, 
of  which  there  are  eight  or  nine,  cut  laterally  into  the  rook. 
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witfiout  any  attempt  at  sjmmeti-j  of  form,  or  regularity  of 
arrangement.  Several  of  them  have  seats  running  around 
tliree  aides,  exactly  like  the  divans  in  modern.  Egyptian  houses. 
They  were  probahly  designed  for  tlie  apartments  of  the  priests 
or  servants  connected  with  the  temple. 

The  sculptures  oa  the  walls  of  the  grand  hall  are,  after 
those  of  Medeenet  Abou,  and  on  the  exterior  wall  of  Karaak, 
'jhe  most  interesting  I  have  seen  in  Egypt.  On  the  end  wall, 
on  either  side  of  the  entj;ance,  is  a  colossal  bas-relief,  repre- 
senting Eemeses  slaying  a  gronp  of  captive  kings,  whom  he 
holds  by  the  hair  of  their  heads.  There  are  ten  or  twelve  ic 
each  group,  and  the  features,  though  they  are  not  colored, 
exhibit  the  same  distinction  of  race  as  I  had  previously  remark- 
ed in  Belaoni's  tomb,  at  Thebes,  There  is  the  Negro,  the 
Persian,  the  Jew,  and  one  other  form  of  countenance  which  I 
could  not  make  out — all  imploring  with  uplifted  hands  tba 
mercy  of  the  conqueror.  On  the  southern  wall,  the  distinction 
between  the  Negro  and  the  Egyptian  is  made  still  more  obvi- 
ous by  the  coloring  of  the  figures.  In  fact,  I  see  no  reason 
whatever  to  doubt  that  the  peculiar  charaeteri  sties  of  the  dif- 
ferent races  of  men  were  as  strongly  marked  in  the  days  of 
Kemescs  as  at  present.  This  is  an  interesting  fact  in  discus- 
sing the  question  of  the  unity  of  origin  of  the  race.  Admitting 
the  different  races  of  men  to  have  had  originally  one  origin, 
the  date  of  the  first  appearance  of  -Man  on  the  earth,  must  have 
been  nearer  fifty  thousand  than  five  thousand  years  ago.  If 
climate,  customs,  and  the  like  have  been  the  only  agents  in 
producing  that  variety  of  race,  which  we  find  so  strongly  mark- 
ed nearly  four  thousand  years  ago,  surely  those  agents  must 
have  been  at  work  for  a  vastly  longer  period  than  that  usually 
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accepted  af  tlit-  age  of  Han,  We  are  older  tnan  we  know ;  but 
oui-  iDegiiming,  like  our  end,  is  darkness  and  mystery. 

Tlie  scuiptuies  on  &e  side  ■walls  of  the  temple  represenl 
the  wars  of  Kemeses,  who,  as  at  Medeenet  Abou,  stands  id  a 
cliariot  which  two  horses  at  full  speed  whirl  into  the  ranks  of 
the  enemy.  The  iiog  discharges  his  arrows  against  them,  and 
directly  in  front  of  him  a  charioteer,  mortaEy  wounded,  is 
burled  from  his  overthrown  chariot.  The  groups  are  chiselled 
witii  great  spirit  and  boldness ;  the  figures  of  the  king  and  his 
horses  are  full  of  life.  Towering  over  all,  as  well  by  his  supe- 
rior proportions  as  by  the  majesty  and  courage  of  his  attitude, 
Kemeses  stands  erect  and  motionless  amid  the  sliock  and  jar 
and  riot  of  battle.  There  is  no  exultation  in  his  face ;  only 
the  inflesible  calmness  of  Destiny, 

I  spent  some  time  contemplating  tJiese  grand  and  remark- 
able memorials  of  the  greatest  ago  of  Egypt,  and  left  with  my 
feeling  for  Egyptian  art  even  stronger  than  before,  I  watched 
the  giant  figures  of  the  portico,  as  the  swift  current  carried 
my  boat  down  stream,  reluctant  to  lose  sight  of  their  majestio 
features.  But  the  yellow  of  the  cliff  turned  to  purple,  and  %t 
last  other  erags  passed  before  it. 
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I  Ltae  my  SnnsMne.  nnd  Eegain        H  D         Th  da 

—Myaturlnns  EopiilDga— Fam  o— 

wreck— Tht  Temple  of  Ee;booa  Dl 

llsn  FtonHar, 

The  distressing  coldness  mp  !i  b 

teachiDg  Wadi  Haifa,  aff  m    m  h 

roastings  I  had  endured       S     d  5  S     ^ 

ooata  of  skin,  became  so  hard  and  coppery,  that  liiie  Anthony 
Van  Corlear'a,  the  reflected  rays  from  it  might  have  pierced 
even  the  tough  skin  of  a  crocodile.  My  frame  was  so  steeped 
in  heat,  that  had  our  fuel  fallen  short,  I  might  have  "drawn" 
my  tea,  by  hugging  the  kettle  in  my  arms.  I  had  been  so 
bathed  and  rolled  in  light,  the  sun  had  bo  constantly,  with 
each  succeeding  day,  showered  upon  me  Us  burning  baptism, 
that  I  came  to  regard  myself  as  ono  of  his  special  representa- 
tives, and  to  fancy  that,  wherever  I  went,  there  was  a  sort  of 
nimbus  or  radiation  around  me.  But  those  few  drops  of  rain, 
among  the  stony  mountains  of  the  Bata  EJ-Hadjar,  quenched 
Bt  onee  the  glow  of  my  outer  surface,  and  the  cold  winds  which 
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1  dw  1  tb  t  g  1  h  qy  tr 
it  Witt  a  heroic  faith  in  the  efln,acy  of  my  thcoiy.  I  was  not 
diaappoimted,  and  on  tlie  third  day  sat  OBce  moro  in  the  son, 
in  the  bow  of  my  boat,  trying  to  regain  the  efSuenee  I  had 

The  scenery  of  the  Nile  below  Abou-Simbel  is  very  beauti- 
fuL  The  mouutains  recede  again  from  the  bank,  and  show 
themselyes  occasionally  in  picturesipe  peaks.  The  shores  are 
low  and  rich  and  the  groves  of  dato-trees  most  luxuriant.  The 
weather  was  delightfully  calm  and  warm,  and  the  Nile,  though 
swift,  ran  smooth  and  shining  aa  the  oil  of  his  own  castor 
bean-fields.  During  the  aweot,  quiet  hour  before  and  after 
snnaet,  we  floated  down  through  the  lovely  region  about  Boa- 
tan  and  Teshka.  Three  tall  peaks  of  dark-brown  rock  roso 
inland,  beyond  the  groves  of  the  beautiful  Ibreemee  palm, 
whose  leaves,  longer  and  more  slender  than  those  of  the  Egyp- 
tian date-tree,  are  gracefully  parted  at  the  sides — half  of  them 
shooting  upward  in  a  plumy  tuft,  while  the  other  half  droop 
around  tlie  tall  shaft  of  the  tree.  The  boys  worked  during  the 
second  night  with  unabated  force.  I  awoke  as  the  moon  was 
rising  tlirough  black  clouds,  and   found   the   lofty   crags  of 
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Ibreem  overhangiag  u^  W''  swept  silently  undei  llie  base 
of  tLe  lieiglits,  whii-h  id  the  mdiatmct  light,  a]  peireJ  to  use 
four  or  five  hundred  feet  ihove  us  By  sunrise,  the  date- 
groves  iif  Derr,  the  capital  of  the  Nuba  country,  weie  in  sight, 
and  wd  wore  soon  moored  beside  the  beach  in  front  of  the 
town,  Derr  stretches  for  eoiae  distance  along  the  shore  and 
presents  an  agreeable  front  to  the  nyer  A  merchant,  (lom  a 
boat  mar  ours,  brought  me  two  smdJl  loaves  of  delieiouH 
Egypti'in  bread  He  had  been  m  Soudiu,  audhnew  how  inch 
bread  would  relish,  after  the  blitk  manu&cture  of  that 
country 

An  houi  ifterwards  my  boat  rin  to  the  ei^'tein  binl,  tc 
allow  me  to  Msit  the  hftle  temple  of  AmaUa  This  temple 
stands  on  a  thght  rise  in  the  Bands,  which  amround  a,Ed  en- 
tirely ovcrwhdm  it  It  consists  only  of  a  low  portico,  sup- 
ported by  eight  piUara,  a  narrow  conidor  and  the  usual  three 
chambers — all  of  veiy  small  dimensions  The  sculptures  on 
the  walls  are  rimarkable  for  the  excellent  pieaeivation  nf  their 
colors  The  early  Chiisti<iusj  who  used  this  temple  for  their 
worship,  broke  holes  m  the  roof,  which  admit  sufficient  light 
for  the  eximmation  of  the  mteiior  Without  knowing  any 
thing  of  the  hieroglyphic  insciiptions  on  the  temple,  I  ahnuld 
judge  thit  it  WIS  erected  by  some  private  person  or  peisons 
The  figures  making  the  offerings  have  not  the  usual  symbola 
of  royalty,  and  the  obiccts  they  present  consist  principally  of 
the  fruits  of  the  earth,  whith  are  heaped  upon  t  table  placed 
before  the  divinity  The  cjloring  of  the  fmit  is  quite  iich 
and  glowing,  and  there  aie  other  objects  which  appear  to  ha 
cakes  or  pastry.  While  I  was  esamining  the  centi  j1  chamber 
T  heard  a  sound  aa  of  some  one  sharply  strikhig  one  of  the  out- 
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side  pillars  with  a  stick.  It  waa  repeated  three  times  ivith  ac 
interval  between,  and  was  so  clear  and  distinct  that  I  imagined 
it  to  be  Achmct,  following  me,  I  called,  but  on  receiving  no 
answer,  went  out,  and  was  not  a  litdo  surprised  to  find  no  per- 
son there  or  within  sight.  The  temple  stands  at  a  considera- 
ble distance  from  any  dwelling,  and  there  is  no  place  in  t!ie 
smooth  sands  on  all  sides  of  it  where  a  man  could  hide. 
When  I  mentioned  this  oii'eumstance,  on  returning  to  the 
boat,  Achmet  and  the  rais  immediatelj  declared  it  to  be  the 
work  of  a  djin,  or  afrite,  who  frequently  are  heard  among  the 
ruins,  and  were  greatly  shocked  when  I  refused  to  accept  this 
eKjilauation.  I  record  the  circnmstanoe  to  show  that  even  ir 
the  heart  of  Nubia  there  are  mysterinus  rappiugs. 

Beyond  Derr  I  entered  the  mountain  region  of  granite, 
sandstone  and  porphyry,  which  extends  all  the  way  to  As- 
souaa.  As  I  approaehed  Korosko,  which  is  only  about  twelve 
miles  further,  the  south-wind  increased  till  it  became  a  genuine 
Mamseen,  almost  blotting  out  the  landscape  with  the  clouds 
of  sand  which  it  whirled  from  the  recesses  of  the  Biban.  We 
were  obliged  to  creep  along  under  the  bank  till  we  reached 
Korosko,  where  we  ran  up  to  the  same  old  landing-place  at 
which  I  had  stopped  in  December.  The  hnvk  was  eight  feet 
higher  than  then,  the  river  having  fallen  that  much  in  the 
mean  time.  There  was  the  same  house,  open  on  the  river- 
side, the  same  old  Turk  sitting  within,  the  dark  sycamores 
shading  the  bank,  the  dusty  terrace  with  the  familiar  palma 
tossing  their  leaves  against  the  wind,  the  water-mill,  the  white 
minaret  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and,  lastly,  the  bold, 
peaked  ridge  of  Djebel  Korosko  behind.  There  was  tlie  very 
spot  where  my  tent  had  stood,  and  wiiere  I  first  mounted  s 
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dromedary  fur  the  long  march  through  the  Nulian  Desert 
There  was  also  the  comer  bj  which  I  turned  into  the  moim- 
tain-pass,  and  took  leaye  of  tiic  Nile.  I  recognized  all  tlieso 
points  with  a  grateful  feeling  that  my  long  wandering  in  Cen- 
tral Africa  was  over,  without  a  single  untoward  incideEt  to 
mar  my  recollection  of  it.  I  had  my  pipe  and  carpet  brought 
under  the  shade  jf  the  sycamore,  while  Achmet  went  up  to 
the  Governor's  house,  with  the  rais  and  ond  of  the  boys.  Be- 
fore long,  the  latter  appeared  with  his  shirt  full  of  pigeons  {for 
I  had  not  forgotten  the  delicious  roast  pigeons  we  took  from 
Koro'fko  into  the  Desert),  then  the  rai'B  with  my  sack  of  char 
real,  the  Gflyemor  having  only  used  about  one-third  of  it  dur- 
ing my  abaeace,  and  finally  the  Goyernor  himselt  Mouasa 
Effendi  shook  me  cordially  by  the  hand  and  welcomed  me 
many  times,  thanking  God  that  I  had  returned  in  safety.  We 
sat  on  my  carpet,  talked  for  an  hour  about  my  journey,  took 
coffee,  and  I  then  left  the  worthy  man  and  his  wretched  vil- 
lage, more  delighted  at  having  seen  them  again  than  I  can 
well  express. 

The  same  evening,  the  wind  veered  to  the  north-west,  near- 
ly at  right-angles  to  our  course,  and  just  at  dusk,  as  the  rais 
and  Ali  were  rowing  vigorously  to  keep  the  boat  on  the 
western  side  of  the  river  (the  other  being  full  of  dangerous 
reefs),  the  rope  which  held  the  long  oar  in  its  place  broke,  and 
Ali  tumbled  heels  over  head  into  the  wooden  cooking  bowl  of 
the  rais.  The  wind  carried  us  rapidly  towards  the  opposite 
shore,  and  while  Ali  and  Lalee  were  trying  to  fis  the  oar  ia 
its  place,  we  heard  the  water  roaring  over  the  rocks.  "  0 
Prophet  1"  "0  Apostle!"  "Prophet  of  God,  help  us!' 
were  the  exclamations  of  the  rais,  but  little  blade  'Med  Eoo 
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mpe,  wlio  f-at  at  (Le  helm,  like  CLarlemagne  oa  a  similar  ocoa- 
siou,  said  aothitig.  He  looked  keenly  through  the  gloom  for 
the  reef,  and  at  last  discerned  it  in  time  for  tlie  hoat  to  ba 
BOuUed  around  with  the  remaining  oar,  anj  brought  to  land 
just  above  the  dangerous  point.  A  shipwreck  in  the  Nile  is  a 
more  serious  matter  than  ono  wuld  imagine,  who  has  never 
seen  the  river  during  a  strong  wind.  Its  waves  lun  as  rough- 
ly and  roar  as  loudly  as  those  of  a  small  sed. 

We  reached  Sebooa  during  the  night,  and  I  walked  up  to 
the  temple  as  soon  as  I  rose.  Early  as  it  was,  several  Arabs 
descried  me  fiom  a  distance  and  followed.  The  temple,  which 
is  small  and  unmteiestmg,  is  almost  buried  under  drifts  from 
the  Deseit  which  completely  fill  its  interior  chambers.  Only 
the  portico  and  court,  with  three  pillars  on  each  side,  to  which 
colossal  caryatides  are  attached,  remain  visible.  Before  the 
pylon  there  is  an  avenue  of  lion-headed  sphinies,  sis  of  which, 
and  a  colossal  statue  of  sandstone,  raise  their  heads  above  the 
Band.  I  was  followed  to  the  vessel  by  the  men,  who  impor- 
tuned me  for  backsheesh.  When  I  demanded  what  reason 
thej  had  for  expecting  it,  they  answered  that  all  strangers 
who  go  there  give  it  to  them,  This  was  reason  enough  for 
them ;  as  tliej  knew  not  why  it  was  given,  so  tiiey  knew  not 
why  it  should  be  refused.  The  crowd  of  travellers  during  the 
winter  had  completely  spoiled  the  Barabras.  I  said  to  the 
men  ;  "  You  have  done  nothing  for  me  ;  you  are  beggars," — 
but  instead  of  feeling  the  term  a  reproach,  they  answered: 
"  You  are  right — we  are  beggars."  With  such  people  one  can 
do  nothing. 

For  the  next  two  days  we  lagged  along,  against  a  head- 
wind.    My  two  boys  did  the  work  of  two  men,  and  I  stimu- 
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Sated  them  Witt  pceseats  of  mutton  and  tobaeoo.  Three  Etig« 
lieh  boats  {the  last  of  the  season),  left  Wadi-Halfa  three  daya 
before  me,  and  bj  iuquiring  at  the  village,  I  found  I  was  fast 
gaining  on  them,  I  began  to  feel  some  curiosity  concerniDg 
the  world's  doings  duilng  the  winter,  and  as  these  Englishmen 
were  at  least  three  months  in  advance  of  the  point  where  I 
loft  off,  they  became  important  objects  to  me,  and  the  chase  of 
them  grew  esoiting.  I  prepared  for  my  encounter  with  them 
and  other  belated  trarellers  on  the  Nile,  hy  making  an  Ameri- 
can flag  out  of  some  stuff  which  I  had  bought  for  that  purpose 
in  DoDgola,  The  blue  and  white  were  English  muslin,  and 
the  red  the  woollen  fabric  of  Barbary,  but  they  harmonized 
well,  and  my  flag,  though  I  say  it,  was  ono  of  the  handsomest 
on  the  river. 

The  temple  of  Djerf  Hossayn  is  escavated  in  the  rock, 
near  the  summit  of  a  hill  behind  the  village.  A  rough  path, 
over  heaps  of  stones,  which  abound  with  fragments  of  pottery, 
denoting  the  existence  of  an  ancient  town,  leads  up  to  it. 
When  I  reached  the  platform  in.  front  of  the  entrance  I  had  a 
convoy  of  more  than  a  dozen  persons,  mostly  stout,  able-bodied 
men.  I  determined  to  try  an  experiment,  and  so  told  them  at 
the  start  to  go  hack,  for  they  would  get  nothing;  hut  they 
were  not  to  be  shaken  off.  I  avoided  with  the  greatest  care 
and  patience  all  their  endeavors  to  place  me  under  obligations 
to  them ;  for  these  cunning  Barabras  are  most  assiduous  in 
their  efforts  to  render  some  slight  service.  If  it  is  only  kicking 
a  stone  out  of  your  path,  it  constitutes  a  claim  for  backsheesh, 
aud  they  represent  their  case  in  such  a  way  that  it  would  ba 
the  most  glaring  ingratitude  on  your  part  not  to  give  it. 

On  entering  the  temple,  the  vast  square  pillars  of  the  hall. 
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witb  the  colossal  figures  attached  to  them,  produce  a  Etriliiag 
impreasion.  The  effout  of  these  pillars,  which  fill  nearly  half 
the  space  of  the  hall  itself,  ia  to  increase  its  apparent  dimen- 
sions, BO  that  the  temple,  at  the  first  glance,  seems  to  be  on  a 
grander  scale  than  is  really  the  case.  I  had  some  ouiiosity 
regarding  this  place,  from  the  enthusiastic  description  of  War- 
burton,  and  the  disparaging  remarks  of  Wilkinson.  After  see- 
ing it  I  find  them  both  corieet,  in  a  gieit  measure.  The  co> 
baiil  fctatues  of  ttc  ^and  kail  are  truly,  as  the  latter  ob- 
servis  clumsy  and  badl'v  executed,  and  the  sculptures  on  the 
wall"-  tie  unworthy  the  ige  of  Bemeaes,  but  it  is  also  true 
tkat  their  size,  and  fhc  bulk  of  the  six  pilars,  which  are  lofty 
enough  to  be  symmetrical,  would  have  ■!  fine  effect  when  seen 
at  night  ty  the  light  of  toi-cbe^,  as  Warbuiton  saw  tkem.  All 
the  chambers  hive  siiffi,red  from  smoke  aad  bats,  and  the 
bigotry  of  the  old  Christians  The  walls  are  so  black  that  it 
IS  dif&cult  to  trace  out  the  figuies  uj  on  them  This,  however, 
rather  heightens  the  impression  of  a  grand  though  uncouth 
and  baibaious  ait,  which  the  temple  suogest^  I  made  but  a 
brief  Tiait  and  maiched  d  wn  the  hill  with  the  f  pulation  of 
Djerf  Hosaayn  in  my  train  The  boat  ha  1  gone  ahead,  as  the 
only  approach  to  the  shore  na^  a  mile  or  twD  beyond,  but  they 
inaiatud  on  following  me.  I  oidered  them  to  lewe  fearing  lest 
the  very  fact  of  their  walking  so  far  in  the  hot  sun  would  in- 
duce me  to  break  my  resolution.  It  would  have  been,  indeed, 
a  satisfaction  to  giye  ten  piastres  and  be  freed  from  tkem, 
and  I  took  no  little  credit  to  myself  for  persisting  in  refusing 
them.  They  all  dropped  ofi'  at  last,  eicept  two,  who  cama 
almost  15  the  spot  where  the  boat  was  moored,  and  only  turned 
baok  because  Z  was  in  advat  ce  and  ordered  the  rai's  to  moT« 
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It,t      bdlhldlttk      til 

p  tm       Ih  1    btt!     p    il  1      Ini    th 

m    t  t      r      kwh  m     m        til 

Th  tm  w  liJKllili  dbf        un 

I  tdg       thl£,t       pltfmbt       tlitm 

1 1        Th    p  !        f  h  d  to  g      dlj     b        th 

;  jtl       dfmtli       t  thbll       h        mt 

mi  IT      It       t  p    b  bly  d  d      t   1  m       h 

th     mp  ^'^g  bttp         tt  h  tt 

m         f  th  t  th     fi      t  d  t    1  t     ly  1    t      Th 
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baa  been  subjected  to  sueh  violence,  unless  it  be  that  of  Soleb, 
In  Dar  El-Mahass. 

Below  the  temple  we  passed  the  Bab  (Gfate)  El-Kalabshee, 
where  the  river  is  bemmed  in  between  enormous  boulders  of 
granite  and  porphyry.  The  morning  was  cold  and  dark,  and 
had  there  been  firs  instead  of  palms,  I  could  have  believed  my- 
self on  some  flood  among  the  bills  of  Norway.  I  urged  on  the 
boys,  as  I  wished  to  reach  Dabod  before  dark,  and  as  Ali,  who 
was  anxious  to  get  back  to  Egypt,  took  a  hand  at  the  oar  oc- 
casionally, our  boat  touched  the  high  bank  below  the  temple 
just  after  sunset.  There  is  a  little  village  near  the  place,  and 
the  reapers  in  the  ripe  wheat-fields  behind  it  were  closing  theit 
day's  labor.  One  old  man,  who  had  no  doubt  been  a  servant 
in  Cairo,  greeted  me  with  "  buona  sera/"  Achmet  followed, 
to  keop  off  the  candidates  for  backsheesh,  and  I  stood  alone  in 
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the  portico  of  the  temple,  just  as  the  evening  stai  began  to 
twinkle  in  the  fading  amber  and  roae.  Like  Kalahshee,  the 
temple  is  of  the  times  of  the  C^sars,  and  unfinished.  Thera 
are  three  chambers,  the  interior  walls  of  which  are  covered 
with  sculptures,  but  little  else  is  represented  than  the  offerings 
to  the  gods.  Indeed,  none  of  tie  sculptures  in  the  temples  of 
the  Oseaars  have  the  historic  interest  of  those  of  the  Eighteenth 
Egyptian  dynasty.     The  object  of  the  later  architects  appears 
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flliado-ws  of  tte  palma,  between  the  dark  masaea  of  the  monn- 
tams  on  either  hand,  and  ita  tall  pylons  rose  beyond,  diatmcli 
against  the  sky.  The  little  hamlets  on  the  shores  were  still  in 
the  hush  of  sleep,  and  there  waa  no  sound  to  disturb  the  im- 
pression of  iltat  fairy  picture.  The  pillars  of  the  airy  chapel 
of  Athor  are  perfiiet  in  their  lightness  and  grace,  when  seen 
thus  from  a  boat  coming  down  the  rivei:,  with  the  palm-groves 
behind  them  and  the  island-quay  below.  We  glided  softly 
past  that  vision  of  silence  and  beauty,  took  the  rapid  between 
the  gates  of  granite,  and  swept  down  to  the  village  at  the  head 
of  the  Cataraet.  The  sun  had  just  risen,  lighting  up  the  feet 
of  trading  boats  at  anchor,  and  the  crowds  of  Arabs,  Egyptians 
and  Earabras  on  the  beach.  The  two  English  dahabiyeha  1 
had  been  chasing  were  rowed  out  for  tho  descent  of  the  Oata- 
raet,  as  I  jumped  ashore  and  finished  my  travels  in  Nubia, 
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)  the  Egyptian  frontier  on  the  morning  of  the  sis 
tecnth  of  March,  having  heon  forty  days  in  making  tie  jour- 
ney from  Khartoum.  Immediately  upon  our  arrival,  I  tooii  a 
donkey  and  rode  around  the  Cataract  to  Assouan,  ieaving  Ah 
to  take  care  of  the  baggage-camels.  I  went  directly  to  the 
heach,  where  a  crowd  of  vessels  were  moored,  in  expectation 
of  the  caravans  of  gum  from  the  South,  An  Egyptian  Bey, 
going  to  Khartoum  in  the  ti'ain  of  Ruatum  Pasha,  had  arrived 
the  day  before  in  a  small  dahahiyeh,  and  the  captain  thereof 
immediately  offered  it  to  me  for  the  return  to  Cairo,  It  was 
a  neat  and  beautiful  little  vessel,  with  a  clean  cabin,  couoh, 
divan,  and  shady  portico  on  deck.  He  asked  twelve  hundred 
piastres ;  I  offered  him  nine  hundred ;  we  agreed  on  a  thou- 
sand, and  when  my  camels  arrived  there  was  a  new  refuge  pro- 
pared  for  my  household  gods,     I  set  Achmet  to  work  at  get- 
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ting  the  necessary  supplies,  sent  the  ra'is  to  bake  bread  for  tha 
voyage,  and  then  went  to  see  the  jolly,  flat-nosed  Governor. 
He  received  me  very  cordially,  and  had  a  great  deal  to  say  of 
the  unparalleled  herd  of  travellers  on  the  Nile  during  the 
winter.  Ninety-six  vessels  and  eleven  steamhoata  had  reached 
the  harhor  of  Assouan,  and  of  these  the  greater  number  were 
Americans.  "  Mashallah  !  your  couatrymen  must  be  very 
rich,"  said  the  Governor. 

When  I  left  the  divan,  the  firing  of  guns  annouaced  the 
safe  arrival  of  the  English  boats  below  the  Cataract  Very 
soon  I  saw  two  humt-faced,  tarbooshed  individuals,  with  cje- 
gli^ses  in  their  eyes,  strolling  up  the  beach.  For  once  I 
threw  off  the  reserve  which  a  traveller  usually  feels  towards 
every  one  speaking  hia  own  language,  and  accosted  them. 
They  met  my  advances  half-way,  and  before  long  my  brain 
was  in  a  ferment  of  French  and  English  politics.  Europe  was 
still  quiet  then,  but  how  unlike  the  quiet  of  the  Orient !  The 
Englishmen  had  plenty  of  news  for  me,  but  knew  nothing  of 
the  news  I  most  wanted — those  of  my  own  country.  Had  our 
positions  been  reversed,  the  result  would  have  been  different. 
They  left  at  sunset  for  the  return  to  Thebes,  but  I  was  detain- 
ed until  noon  the  nest  day,  when  I  set  off  in  company  with 
the  boat  of  Signor  Drovetti,  of  Alexandria,  who  left  Khar- 
toum a  few  days  after  me.     I  had  six  men,  but  only  two  of 


In  the  morning,  when  I  awoke,  the  broken  pylon  of  Ombos 
tottered  directly  over  the  boat,  I  rushed  on  deck  in  time  to 
catch  another  sight  of  the  beautiful  double  portico,  looking 
down  from  the  drifted  sands.  The  wind  blew  very  strongly 
from  the  north,  but  In  the  afternoon  we  succeeded  in  reaching 
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Dj&liel  SiJ&ileli,  where  the  English  boats  wie  inooreil  Wa 
eicLinjjCd  pi'si.jl  aalutts,  and  I  ran  up  tn  tLt,  bjnk  to  visit 
some  oauous  sculptuiod  tablets  and  grottoes,  which  we  did  not 
Bee  on  tho  upward  vojage  During  the  night  the  wind 
increased  to  suoh  an  extent  that  dll  the  boats  weio  obliged  to 
lay  to  The  mornmg  found  our  four  dahahiyehs  floating  slow- 
ly down  in  company,  crossing  from  side  to  side  transversely,  in 
order  to  make  a  little  headway.  After  three  or  four  hoars, 
however,  the  wind  grew  so  strong  that  they  were  driven  up 
stream,  and  all  ran  to  the  Ice  of  a  high  bank  for  shelter. 
There  we  lay  nearly  all  day.  The  Englishmen  went  ashore 
and  shot  quails,  but  I  lounged  on  my  divan,  unable  to  do  any 
thing,  for  the  change  from  the  dry,  hot  desert  air,  to  the  damp 
Kile  blasts,  brought  on  an  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  resembling 
ophthalmia.  I  was  unable  to  read  or  write,  and  had  no  reme- 
dies except  water,  which  I  tried  both  warm  aad  cold,  with 
very  little  effect. 

Towards  evening  the  wind  fell ;  after  dark  we  passed  the 
pylon  of  Edfoo,  and  at  noon  the  neit  day  reached  Esneh.  I 
went  at  once  to  the  temple,  so  beautiful  in  my  memory,  yet 
still  more  beautiful  when  I  saw  it  again.  The  boys  who 
admitted  me,  lifted  the  lids  of  the  large  coffin  and  showed  the 
royal  mummies,  which  are  there  crumbling  to  pieces  from  the 
neglect  of  the  Egyptian  authorities,  who  dug  them  up  at 
Goorneh,  The  cofSns  were  of  thick  plant  and  still  sound,  the 
wood  having  become  exceedingly  dry  and  light.  The  mum 
mies  wcre.all  more  or  less  mutilated,  but  the  heads  of  some 
were  well  preserved.  In  form,  they  differ  considerably  from 
the  Arab  head  of  the  present  day,  showing  a  better  balance  of 
the  intollcctual  and  moral  facultiea     On  one  of  them  the  hair 
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was  still  frcsli  -ind  uncorruj  ted  It  was  of  a  fir.e,  silky  tex 
ture  and  a  bn^tt  mtiuin  oolor  The  individual  was  a  womaiij 
with  a  very  symmi,trioal  head,  and  small,  regular  features. 
She  may  havL  ht,t,n  a  heauty  oDce,  t.it  nothing  could  be  mora 
hideous.  I  pulled  oft  a  imall  lock  of  hair,  and  toi-k  it  with 
me  as  a  curioua  leiic  Esneh  appeared  much  more  beautiful 
to  me  than  on  my  upwaid  journej  ;  possibly,  by  contrast  with 
the  mud  built  houses  of  &oud\n  I  went  to  a  cofEee  shop  and 
smoked  a  shsefheh,  while  the  muezain  called  down  from  tha 
mosque  m  fioat  "  Grod  ib  great ;  there  is  no  God  but  God ; 
mohanimed  is  the  Piophet  of  God." 

Ali  Efleudi,  the  agent  of  the  Moodir,  or  Governor,  came 
t  mad  afterwiids  went  on  board  my  vessel.     As  tho 

wmd  w  bl  wi  g  so  fuuo  isly  that  we  could  not  leave,  I  invit- 
d  h  m  t  d  n  ,  aod  m  the  meantime  wo  had  a  long  talk  on 
ft  !    th  r  eiil  spiiits      I  learned  many  curioua  tMnga 

n  Ai  bic  faith  m  such  matters.  The  belief  in  spirits 
mu  I  although  a,u  intelligent  Arab  will  not  readily  coa- 
f  th  f  t  to  a  Frank,  unless  betrayed  into  it  by  a  simulated 
b  I  f  n  th  pa  t  of  the  latter.  Ali  Effendi  informed  me  that 
th  p  t  f  m  wh  k  11  d  by  VI  1  ce,  haunts  tho  spot 
wh  hi3  b  dj  1  ir  d  1 1  tb  mb  of  years  has  elapsed, 
wl    b  1  Id     til    w       h         1      d      He  stated,  witk  the 

t    t  t  th      i  ly        J     sing  at  night  over 

th    pi        b  t  E    b  bet      d  th    Py  amida,  where  Napo- 

leo  d  f  t  d  th  M  m  I  k  1  1  d  f  quently  heard  a  con- 
f  fn         —  fp  d^ny,  and  wrath — ^but 

thtnwth       w       Itfw  dtb    heard,  as  tbe  time  of 

service  of  tbe  ghosts  had  for  the  most  part  expired. 

One  of  his  personal  experiences  with  an  afrite  amused  raa 
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esceedicgly.  He  was  waiting  one  night  on  tlie  road  from 
Cairo  to  Shoobra,  when  he  suddenly  saw  a  donliey  before  him. 
As  he  was  aoniewhat  fatigued,  and  thp  donkey  did  not  appear 
to  have  an  owner,  he  mounted,  and  was  riding  along  very 
pleasantly,  when  he  was  startled  by  the  faot  that  the  animal 
was  gradually  increasing  in  size.  In  a  few  mmutes  it  became 
nearly  as  large  as  a  camel ;  and  he  thereby  knew  that  it  waa 
no  donkey,  but  an  afrite.  At  first  he  was  ia  such  terror  that 
the  hairs  of  his  heard  stood  straight  out  from  his  face,  but 
suddenly  remembering  that  an  afrite  may  bo  brought  to  reveal 
hia  true  nature  by  wounding  tim  with  a  sharp  instrument,  he 
cautiously  drew  his  dagger  and  w^  about  to  plunge  it  into  the 
oreatu  h  k  Tl  donkey-fiend,  however,  kept  a  sharp 
wat  h  J  h  m  w  fh  of  his  eyes,  which  was  turned  baek- 
wa  d         1  n  w  the  dagger  than  he  contracted  to 

h  gnlhj  hkoff  his  rider  and  whisked  away  with  a 
y  11  f  nf  nil  ght  and  the  jeering  exclamation :  "  Ha  ! 
hlyuw    tt       d     d    you?" 

"ft     h  d  ely  1  tl  Eaneh  before  a  fresh  gale  arose,  and 

kept  IS  t  J,  b  t  in  the  same  spot  all  night.  These 
blasts  on  the  Nile  cause  a  rise  of  waves  which  so  sliake  the 
vessel  that  one  sometimes  feels  a  premonition  of  sea-sickness. 
They  whistle  drearily  through  the  ropes,  like  a  gale  on  the 
open  sea.  The  air  at  these  times  is  filled  with  a  gray  haae, 
and  the  mountain  chains  on  either  hand  have  a  dim,  watery 
loom,  like  that  of  mountains  along  the  sea-coast.  For  half  a 
day  I  lay  in  sight  of  Esneh,  but  during  the  following  night,  as 
there  was  no  wind,  I  could  not  sleep  for  the  songs  of  the  sail- 
ors. The  sunrise  touched  the  colonnade  of  Luxor.  I  slept 
beyond  my  usual  time,  and  on  going  out  of  the  cabin  what 
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sfjould  I  see  but  my  former  gui^e,  Hassan,  leading  down  the 
beach  the  same  little  brown  mare  on  whici  I  had  raced  with 
him  around  Kamak.  We  mounted  and  rode  again  down  the 
now  familiar  road,  but  the  harvests  whose  planting  I  had  wit- 
nessed in  December  were  standing  ripe  or  already  gathered  in. 
It  was  autumn  in  Egypt,  The  broad  rings  of  clay  were 
beaten  for  tlireshing  floors,  and  camels,  laden  with  stacks  of 
wheat-sheaves  paced  slowly  towards  them  over  the  stubble 
fields.  Herds  of  donkeys  were  to  bo  seen  constantly,  carrying 
heavy  sacks  ofwbeat  to  the  magazines,  and  the  capaoioua 
freight-boats  were  gathering  at  the  towns  along  the  Nile  to 
carry  off  the  winter's  produce. 

It  was  a  bright,  warm  and  q^uiet  day  that  I  spent  at 
Thebes,  The  great  plain,  girdled  by  its  three  mountain- 
chains,  lay  in  a  sublime  repose.  There  was  no  traveller  there, 
and,  as  the  people  were  expecting  none,  they  had  already  given 
up  the  ruiiis  to  their  summer  silence  and  loneliness.  I  had  no 
company,  on  either  side  of  the  river,  but  my  former  guides, 
who  had  now  become  as  old  friends.  We  rode  to  Kaniat,  to 
Medeenet  Abou,  to  the  Memnonium,  and  tho  Colossi  of  the 
Plain.  The  rains  had  now  not  only  a  memory  for  me,  but  a 
language.  They  no  longer  crushed  me  with  their  cold,  stern, 
incomprehensible  grandeur.  I  was  calm  as  the  Sphinx,  whose 
lips  no  longer  closed  on  a  mystery.  I  had  gotten  over  the 
awe  of  a  neophyte,  and,  though  so  little  had  been  revealed  to 
me,  walked  among  the  temples  with  the  feelings  of  a  ujHEter. 
Let  no  one  condemn  this  expression  as  presumptuous,  for 
nothing  is  so  simple  as  Art,  when  once  we  have  the  clue  to  hw 
infinite  meanings. 

White  among  the  many  white  days  of  my  travel,  that  day 
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at  Thebes  is  registered;  and  if  I  left  with  pain,  and  tlio  vasl 
regret  wc  feel  on  turning  awaj  from  sueli  spots,  at  least  I  took 
with  me  the  joy  that  Thebes,  the  mighty  and  the  eternal,  waa 
greater  to  me  in  its  liYing  reality  than  it  had  ever  been  in  all 
the  shadow-pictures  my  antioipation  had  drawn.  Nor.  did  tha 
faultless  pillars  of  the  Memnonium,  nor  the  obelisks  of  Kar- 
nak,  tate  away  my  delight  in  tho  liumbler  objects  whiot  kept  a 
recognition  for  me,  Tte  horses,  whose  desert  blood  sent  its 
contagion  into  mine;  the  lame  water-toy,  always  at  my  elbow 
with  his  earthen  bottle ;  the  grave  guides,  who  considered  my 
smattering  of  Arabic  as  something  miraculous,  and  thence 
dubbed  me  "  Taylor  Effendi ; "  the  half-naked  Fellahs  in  the 
harvest-fields,  who  remembered  some  idle  joke  of  mine, — all 
these  combined  to  touch  the  great  landscape  with  a  home-lLbe 
iofluenoe,  and  to  make  it  seem,  in  some  wise,  liko  an  old  rest- 
ing-place of  my  heart.  Mustapha  Achmet  Aga,  the  English 
agent  at  Luxor,  had  a  great  deal  to  tell  me  of  the  sijuabbles  of 
travellers  during  the  winter :  how  the  beacJi  was  lined  with 
foreign  boats  and  the  temples  crowded  day  after  day  with 
scores  of  visitors;  how  these  quarrelled  with  their  dragomen 
and  those  with  their  boatmen,  and  the  latter  with  each  other 
till  I  thanked  Heaven  for  having  kept  me  away  from  Thebes 
at  such  a  riotous  period. 

Towaido  evening  there  wa«  a  complete  edlm,  and  every  thing 
was  so  f^volaMe  for  our  downwaid  voyage  that  I  deolined 
Mttstapha's  mvitation  to  dme  with  him  the  next  day,  and  set 
off  for  Kennth  llie  biilois  rowed  lustily,  my  servant  AU 
taking  the  leadmg  oar  Ah  was  beside  himself  with  joy,  at 
the  prospect  of  reaehing  his  home  and  astonishing  his  family 
with  his  marvellous  adventures  in  Soudan,     He  led  the  choniB 
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witli  a  voice  ao  strong  an  1  chce  y  that  it  ring  fiom  store  to 
sliorc.  As  I  was  unable  to  wnto  or  it^l  I  sat  on  deck,  with 
the  boy  Hossajn  at  my  elbow  to  iepleniah  the  pipe  as  occasion 
req^uired,  and  listened  to  the  songa  of  the  ^a!lo^s,  Their 
repertory  w33  so  large  thit  I  wis  unible  to  exhaust  it  during 
the  voyage.  One  of  fheir  favorite  aonga  was  in  irregular 
trochaic  liues,  consisting  of  alternate  questions  aud  answera, 
such  as  "ed-dookan  el-hhaodelifayn,'  (wheies  the  shop  of 
the  eottoE  caps  ?)  sung  by  the  leader  to  which  the  ohorus  re- 
sponded :  "  Baka/ri  Luxo^  ie^bvioyiay  i  (  \.  little  to  the 
northward  of  Luxor).  Anothei  favoritp  chorus  was  :  Imldl- 
imlSl-imldlee/"  (Fill,  fill,  fill  to  me'}  Many  of  the  Bongs 
wore  of  too  broad  a  character  to  be  tianslite  1  but  there  were 
two  of  a  more  refined  uiture  and  these  from  the  mingled 
passion,  tondemeas  and  melancholy  of  the  airs  to  which  thej 
were  aung,  became  great  favorites  of  mine.* 

*  I  give  the  following  tranalafiona  of  these  two  eongs,  as  nearly  liter- 


Look  at  me  with  your  ejes,  0  gaaalle,  0  gKiellel  Tho  bloaaom  o^ 
yonr  checks  ia  dear  to  me;  your  breasta  burst  the  ailk  of  your  veat ;  I 
cannot  loose  the  sbawl  about  your  waist ;  it  slnka  into  your  soft  waietL 
Who  possessea  you  is  Hesaed  by  heaven,  look  at  me  wili  your  eyea, 
0  gazelle,  0  gazellal  Your  forehead  is  like  the  moon;  your  face  is 
fairer  Ihau  all  the  iJowers  of  the  garden;  your  bed  ia  of  diamonds;  he 
is  richer  than  a  King  who  ean  sleep  thereon.  Look  at  me  with  youi 
eyes,  O  gazelle,  0  gazelle  I 

IL 
O  night,  0  night— 0  darling,  I  lie  on  tlie  sanda.     I  languiah  for  tha 

light  of  your  face ;  if  you  do  uot  have  pity  on  me,  I  shall  die. 
0  night,  0  night — 0  darling,  I  lie  on  the  sands.     I  have  changed  color 
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Before  sunrise  we  reached  Kenneli.  Here  I  nas  obliged 
tf>  stop  3  day  to  let  the  men  bake  tbeir  bread,  and  I  employed 
tbe  time  in  tsuking  a  Turkish  bath  and  rcyisiting  the  temple  of 
Deudera.  My  Beryant  AH  left  me,  as  !iis  family  resided  in 
tlie  place.  I  gave  tini  a  good  present,  in  consideration  of  hia 
service  during  the  toilsome  journey  we  had  just  closed.  Ht 
kissed  my  hand  very  gratefully,  and  I  felt  some  regvet  at 
parting  with,  as  I  believed,  an  honest  sei-yant,  and  a  worthy, 
though  wild  young  fellow.  What  was  my  mortifloation  on 
discovering  the  next  day  that  he  had  stolen  from  me  the  beau- 
tiful stick,  ■which  had  been  given  me  in  Khartoum  by  tbe  Sul- 
tana Nasra.  The  actual  worth  of  the  stick  was  trifling,  but  the 
action  betrayed  an  ingratitude  which  I  had  not  expected,  even 
in  an  Arab.  I  had  a  charming  ride  to  Dendera,  over  tbe  fra- 
grant grassy  plain,  rippled  by  the  warm  west  wind.  I  was  ac- 
companied only  by  the  Fellah  who  owned  my  donkey — an  amia- 
ble fellow,  who  told  me  many  stories  about  the  robbers  who  used 
formerly  to  come  in  from  the  Desert  and  plunder  the  country. 
We  passed  a  flue  field  of  wheat,  growing  on  land  which  had 
been  uncultivated  for  twenty  years.  My  attendant  said  that 
this  was  the  work  of  a  certain  Effcndi,  who,  having  seen  the 
neglected  fi.eld,  said  that  it  was  wrong  to  let  God's  good  ground 
lie  idle,  and  so  planted  it.  "  But  he  was  truly  a  good  man," 
be  added ;  "  and  that  is  the  reason  why  the  crop  is  so  good. 
If  he  bad  been  a  bad  man,  the  wheat  would  not  have  grown  so 
finely  as  you  see  it." 

from  ray  longing  and  my  Borrow ;  jou  only  can  restore  me,  0  mv 
darling. 
0  night,  O  niglit — O  darling,  I  lie  on  the  sands.     0  darling,  take  me  in' 
give  me  a  place  by  your  side,  or  I  must  go  back  wretehed  to  mj 
own  country. 
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For  three  days  after  leaving  Kenneh,  a  furioua  head- wind 
did  its  best  to  beat  me  hack,  and  in  that  time  we  only  made 
sisty  miles.  I  sighed  when  I  tkouglit  of  the  heaps  of  letters 
awaiting  me  in  Cairo,  and  Aohmet  could  not  sleep,  from  the 
desire  of  seeing  his  family  once  more.  He  eoEsidered  himself 
as  one  risen  from  the  dead.  He  had  heard  in  Luxor  that  his 
wife  was  alarmed  at  his  long  absence,  and  that  his  little  son 
went  daily  to  Boiilak  to  make  inquiries  among  the  returning 
boats.  Besides,  my  eyes  were  no  better.  I  could  not  go 
ashore,  as  we  kept  the  middle  of  the  stream,  and  my  only 
employment  was  t<i  lounge  on  the  outside  divan  and  gossip 
with  the  rais.  One  evening,  when  tie  sky  was  overcast,  and 
tke  wind  whirled  tlirough  the  palm-treea,  we  saw  a  boy  on  the 
bank  crying  for  his  brother,  who  had  started  to  cross  the  river 
but  was  no  longer  to  be  seen.  Presently  an  old  man  came  out 
to  look  for  him,  in  a  hollow  palm-log,  which  rolled  on  the 
rough  waves.  We  feared  the  boy  had  been  drowned,  but  not 
long  afterwards  came  upon  him,  drifting  at  the  mercy  of  the 
current,  having  broken  his  oar.  By  the  old  man's  assistance 
he  got  back  to  the  shore  in  safety. 

On  the  fourth  day  the  wind  ceased.  The  Lotus  floated 
down  the  stream  as  lightly  as  the  snowy  blossom  whose  name 
I  gave  her.  We  passed  Girgeh,  Ekhmin ;  and  at  noon  we 
brushed  the  foot  of  Djebei  Shekh  Hereedee  and  reached  the 
landing-place  of  Tahtah.  I  had  a  letter  from  Eufaa  Bey  in 
Khartoum  to  his  family  in  the  latter  town,  and  accordingly 
walked  thither  through  fields  of  superb  wheat,  heavy  with 
ripening  ears.  Tahtah  is  a  beautiful  old  town  j  the  houses  are 
of  burnt  brick ;  the  wood-work  shows  the  same  fanciful  Sara- 
cenio  patterns  as  in  Cairo,  and  the  bazaar  is  as  <;[uiet,  dim  and 
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spicy  as  an  Oriental  dream.  I  found  tte  Bej's  houae,  sxii 
delivered  my  letter  througk  a  slave.  Tho  wife,  or  ivivc5,  who 
remained  in.  the  Lareem,  invisible,  entertained  me  witli  eoffee 
and  pipes,  in  the  same  manner,  wtile  a  servant  went  to  bring 
the  Bey's  son  from  school.  Two  Copts,  who  had  assisted  me  in 
finding  the  house,  sat  in  the  court  yard,  and  enteitained  them 
selves  with  speculations  eonceming  my  journey,  nut  supj  osmg 
that  I  understood  them.  "  Girgos  '  '(aid  one  to  tho  other, 
"  the  Erauk  must  have  a  great  deal  of  money  to  spend  ' 
"  Tou  may  well  say  that ;  "  his  fiiend  repbed,  "  this  journey 
to  Souddn  must  have  cost  him  at  lea'^t  three  hundred  puises  " 
In  a  short  time  the  Bey's  son  (.ime,  iccompinied  hj  tho 
schoolmaster.  He  was  a  weak,  languid  hoy  of  eight  oi  nine 
years  old,  and  our  interview  waa  not  very  interesting  I  there- 
fore sent  the  slave  to  bring  donkeys,  and  we  rode  back  to  the 
boat 
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CHAPTEK    XL. 


Sfout  Iq  llarveat-tiDie— a  kind  EDSlishwoni^n— A  Sliglit  Espericnee  of  nastieeBli- 
Ihe  Calm— Sapid  Ptogreas  down  llie  Nils— ITie  Last  Day  ot  the  Vnjogo— Arriyal 

Wb  reached  Siout  oa  the  morning  of  the  twenty-eighth  of 
March,  twelve  days  after  leaving  Assouan.  I  had  seen  the 
town,  during  tho  Spring  of  an  Egyptian  Norember,  glittering 
over  seaa  of  lusty  clover  and  young  wheat,  and  thought  it  never 
ooald  look  so  lovely  again ;  hut  as  I  rode  up  the  long  dyke, 
overlooking  the  golden  waves  of  harvest,  and  hreathing  the 
balm  wftdfmlm  p       id    II  with  their 

milky  bl    ralL.     w      twhhpt        tojl  my  mind's 

g  11  y  I  in  d  h  It  1  y  th  jlac  p  tly  for  old  ac- 
q       t  k         Iptlyt       jythSthth     leanest  and 

m    t  1  su  E^ypL     I        ght  f         m        lief  to  my 

y  dthyf        Itpm  I      hly,  I  went 

b      d       E  ^1  t  b    t  wh   h  h  d  d  b  f       me,  in  the 

hpffidgmmd  Iptltm  The  trav- 

eliers  were  a  most  innocent- faced  Englishman  and  his  wife — a 
bcauti&l,  home-like  little  creature,  with  as  kind  a  heart  sa 
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eyer  boat.  They  had  no  medicine,  }itt  lwme^odJ  had  recom. 
mended  a,  decoction  of  parsley,  and  the  aJuiaMe  woman  spoiled 
their  soup  to  make  me  some,  and  I  half  suspi-fl*  threw  away 
her  Eau  de  Cologne  to  get  a  bottle  to  put  it  iu.  I  am  sure  I 
bathed  my  eyes  duly,  with  a  strong  faith  in  it<^  efficacy,  and 
fancied  that  they  were  actually  improving,  but  on  tbe  second 
day  the  mixture  turned  sour  and  I  was  thrown  bcBl-  po  my 
hot  water  and  cold  water. 

While  in  Egypt,  I  had  frequently  heard  mention  ut  Ui« 
curious  effects  produced  by  Tiasheesh,  a  preparation  made  from 
the  cannabis  indica.  On  reaching  Siout,  I  toot  occasion  tc 
buy  some,  for  tbjp  fttgt  Itwa  sort  of  paste 
made  of  the  1  f  th    pi     t  d  w  th      gar  and  spices 

The  taste  is  t  d    1  ghtlj  p     g    t  b  t  by  no  meau» 

disagreeable.  Ah  t  m  tit  kwhtA  hmet  eonsidereo 
to  be  a  large  d  dwtdhlfanh       w  thout  feeling  the 

slightest  effect.  I  then  repeated  it,  and  drank  a  cup  of  hot  tea 
immediately  afterwards.  In  about  ten  minutes,  I  became  con- 
scious of  the  gentlest  and  balmiest  feeling  of  rest  stealing  over 
me.  The  couch  on  which  I  sat  grew  soft  and  yielding  as  air  ; 
my  flesh  was  purged  from  all  gross  quality,  and  became  a 
gossamer  filagree  of  exquisite  nerves,  every  one  tingling  with  a 
sensation  which  was  too  dim  and  soft  to  be  pleasure,  but  which 
resembled  nothing  else  ho  nearly.  No  sum  could  have  tempt- 
ed me  to  move  a  finger.  The  slightest  shock  seemed  enough 
to  crush  a  structure  so  frail  and  delicate  as  I  had  become.  I 
felt  like  one  of  those  wonderful  sprays  of  brittle  spar  which 
hang  for  ages  in  tlie  unstirred  air  of  a  oavem,  but  are  shivered 
to  pieces  by  the  breath  of  the  first  explorer. 

As  this    aensatiouj  which   lasted  but  a  short  time,  was 
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gradually  fadmg  away,  I  found  myself  infected  with  a  ten- 
denej  to  view  the  most  common  objects  in  a  ridiculous  light 
Achraet  was  sitting  on  one  of  the  provision  chests,  as  was  hia 
custom  of  an  evening.  I  thought :  was  there  ever  any  thing 
HO  ahsurd  as  to  see  him  sitting  on  that  chest  ?.  and  laughed  im- 
moderately at  tlie  idea.  The  turban  worn  by  the  captain  nest 
put  on  such  a  c[uizzical  appearance  that  I  chuckled  over  it  for 
some  time.  Of  all  turbans  in  the  world  it  was  the  most  ludi- 
crous. Tarious  other  things  affected  me  in  like  manner,  and 
at  last  it  seemed  to  me  that  my  eyes  were  increasing  in 
breadth  "  Atlunet,"  I  (.illed  out,  how  i"-  this  i"  my  eyes  ire 
precisely  like  tw>  onions'  This  was  m\  ei  wnmg  pii,ee  of 
absurdity  I  laughed  so  Imd  inl  long  it  the  ainguUr  com- 
pan'ion  I  hid  mide,  that  when  I  ceased  fiom  sheer  weannusa 
the  effect  was  ovu  B  it  on  the  fillowmg  morning  my  eyes 
were  much  better,  and  I  was  able  to  write,  for  the  first  time  in 

The  calm  we  had  prayed  for  was  given  ta  us.  The  Lotus 
floated,  sailed  and  was  rowed  down  the  Nile  at  the  rate  of 
seventy  miles  a  day,  all  bands  singing  in  chorus  day  and  night, 
while  the  rais  and  his  nephew  Hossayn  beat  the  tarabooka  or 
played  the  reedy  zumarra.  It  was  a  triumphal  march ;  for 
my  six  men  outrowed  the  ten  men  of  the  Englishman.  Some- 
times the  latter  came  running  behind  us  till  they  were  within 
hMl,  whereupon  my  men  would  stand  up  in  their  places,  and 
thundering  out  their  contemptuous  chorus  of  "  h6  torn,  io»i, 
Icoosharra  f"  strike  the  water  so  furiously  with  tbeir  long 
oars,  that  their  rivals  soon  slunk  out  of  hearing.  So  we  went 
down,  all  esoitement,  passing  in  one  day  a  space,  which  it  bad 
taken  na  four  days  to  mate,  on  our  ascent.     One  day  at  Man- 
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